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STEVEN CONNOR 

Introduction 



"Finished, it's finished, nearly finished, it must be nearly finished," Clov 
promises himself at the beginning of Beckett's Endgame. 1 Surely, the first 
thing to be said about postmodernism, at this hour, after three decades of 

chess, from which Beckett's play takes its title, the endgame is not the end of 

the game, but the game of ending that forms part of it and may be looked 
towards from the begin]] ing. Playing the game may heeome identical with 
playing ti". e game out. There are strategies for managing the end of the gam e, 
melnding ways of deferring :hat ending, which come not after the game but 
in the thick of it. One is compelled to begin almost any synoptic account 
of postmodernism with such sunset thoughts, even as, in the very midst of 

postmodernism may be prolonged tor some time yet. 

For postmodernism has indeed shown an extraord mary capacity to renew 
itself in the conflagration of its demise. One might almost say that the deriva- 
tive character of postmodernism, the name of which indicates that it comes 
after something else - modernism, modernity, or the modern - guarantees it 
an extended tenure that the nam mg of itself as an ex nihiln begin n i ng in .gh r 
no:, "loi.i em creeihly inaugurate a new- beginning only for a short so long, 
whereas you can carry on succeeding upon something almost ineehnitely, 
eaten iug eon: in u iug -u ecess from your predecessor', surcease. Like Shelley's 
famous fading eoal ot inspiration, the weakening of postmodernism itself 

of modernism itself. Might postmodernism have solved the problem of eter- 
nal life? "We should remember from Swift's Struldbrugs that eternal life is a 
monstrosity without the promise of eternal youth. 

I will here distinguish four different stages in the development of post- 
modern ism : acce m u hit ion ; synthesis: .111 ton omy: and d issipation. In the first 
stage, which extends through the 1970s and the early part of the 19&OS, 
the hypothesis of postmodernism was under development on a number of 
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d i reedy not at you r targe: ;".;: a: what Liy in i:s i^eri -.diei'y. Post in oeei'n ism was 
the practice of critical distraction (literally being "drawn aside"). Postmod- 

gazes. It evoked a horizontal lattice-work of connections between different 
postm oeernisms. rather than a discontinuous series of "vertical" diagnoses 
or specific postmodern isms. As kinship patterns among postmodernists he- 
came more important than patterns of descent, "analogical " postmodern ism 
took the place of "genealogical" postmodernisms.' 

But synthesis brought its own problems. Postmodernist theory responded 
to the sense that important changes had taken place in politics, economics, 
and social life, changes that could broadly be characterized by the two 
wore- dt'legiti/iuititiii ;w\i.\ di'diftereiitintioir. Audiority and legitimacy were 
no longer so powerfully concentrated in the centers they had previously 
occupied; and the differentiations - for example, those between what had 

cultural levels (high culture and low culture) - were being eroded or com- 
plicated. Centrist or absolutist notions of the state, nourished by the idea of 

to weaken. It was no longer clear who had the authority to speak on behalf 

ot history. The rise of an economy driven from i:s peripheries by patterns or 
consumption rather than from its center by the needs of production gener- 

of authority were accompanied by a breakdown of the hitherto unbridgeable 

distinctions between centers and peripher 

Given these changes, it seemed to many n 

changes would take place in the spheres of art and culture. 

The problem was that this very assumption drew from a model in which 
there was enough of a difference between the spheres of politics, economics, 
and society on the one hand and art and culture on the other for the spark 
of a specifiable relation to be able to jump between them- During the early 
twentieth century, relations between the two spheres were thought of as 
tense, it not downright antagon istie, with m any lis sum mg that art and culture 
needed to be protected from the "culture industry," and both traditional 
and Marxist ci'it.cs agreeing on the need for arc to maintain an antagonistic 
distance from the market and prevailing norms. 

Some accounts of postmodernism depended on the argument that not only 
had the conditions of social and economic organization changed, but so, as 
an effect of those changes, had the relations between the social and economic 
and the artistic-cultural. Drawing on the early work of Baudriilard, Fredric 
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economy driven by sign, style, and spectacle rather than by the production 

of goods. The plucky attempts of commentators to legislate term molog:- 

Inmk Post/itinii'riiist Culture, on the d ifference between "postm odemity " 
on the one hand and "postmodernism" on the other, were in fact mistakenly 
tidy-minded responses to a more fundamental coalescence, in which pol- 
itics and economy had become culturized, art and culture sociologized, 
and postmodernity had itself become postmodernist. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the 1980s saw such a proliferation of variants in the 
words used to describe the phenomena under discussion. How one cap- 
ital i/ed or hyphenated — "post-modern," "Post-Modern," "postm odern," or 

one chose to refer to "postmodernism," "postmodernity." or simply "the 
postmodern. " 

During this second, syncretic phase, another subtle shift began to take 
place in the word "postmodernism." This word was now a name not only for 
the way in which new attitudes and practices had evolved in particular areas 
of society and culture - in architecture, in literature, in patterns of economic 
or political organization - but also for the characteristic discourse in which 
such things were discussed. "Postmodernism" named all those writers who 
gave house-room to the postmodern hypothesis and all the writing they did 
about it. At this period, it did not seem possible even to discuss the existence 
of the postmodern without being drawn into its discourse. Genealogies of 
specific postmodernisms in politics, society, and the arts were followed by 
genealogies of the discourse of postmodernism, such as Hans Bertens's The 
Idea of the Postmodern (1995). 6 

By the middle of the 1990s, a third stage had evolved, as the "post" 
idea had achieved a kind of autonomy from its objects. At this point, the 
argument about whether there really was such a thing as postmodernism, 
which had driven earlier discussions of the subject, started to evaporate, 
since the mere fact that there was discourse at all about the subject was now 
sufficient proof of the existence of postmodernism - but as idiom, rather 
than actuality. Postmodernism became the name for the activity of writing 
about postmodernism. John Frow declared roundly in 1997 that the word 
"postmodernism" "can be taken as nothing more and nothing less than a 
genre of theoretical writing." 7 The postmodern became a kind of data-cloud, 
a fog of discourse, that showed up on the radar even more conspicuously 
than what it was supposed to be about. Thus postmodernism had passed 



Having expanded its range and dominion h lively d urine; the first period of 
separate aci'iim n la t ion in the ] 970s and die syncretic period of the 19S0-. the 

during the 1990s. In this decade, "postmodernism" slowly hut inexorably 
ceased to be a condition of things in the world, whether the world of art, 

culture, economics, politics, religion, or war. and became a philosophical 
d isposlt ion. an ail-too-easily recognizable [..w\i.\ : 11 ere;. 1 . singly d ism issablei style 
of thought and talk. By this time, "postmodernism" had also entered the 

and identity politics. So, whereas postmoeern isn". Ii ad expanded its "each in 
academic discussion, it had shrunk down into a casual term of abuse in 
more popular discourse. Postmodernism had become autonomous from its 
objects. 

So far, I have been describing postmodernism as though it were itself merely 
a descriptive project, the attempt simply to get the measure of the new pre- 
vailing conditions in art, society, and culture. But, from its beginning, post- 
modernism has a. ways been more than a cartographic enterprise: It has also 
been a project, an effort of renewal and transformation. The questions raised 

One of the earliest commentators on postmodernism, Daniel Bell, made 

Utopian ideals and lifestyles associated with modern artists began to be dif- 
fused among populations as fashion, lifestyle and consumer "choice." It is 
common to construe some kinds of artistic postmodernism as a reaction 
against the canonization of modernism, in institutions such as the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York. There were many in the 1980s who welcomed 
the loosen ing of the grip or 111 odernism in favor of a more popular sensibil- 
ity, and for a period postmodernism was strongly identified with what were 
thought of as the leveling tendencies of cultural studies, with its emphasis 
on popular culture. This was in conflict with the view held by many early 
formulators of postmodernism. Rather, they were inclined to emphasize the 
d ifriculty. the challenge, and the provocation of postmodernist art. Lyotard 's 
argu 111 en: ma: the postmodern represented the acknowledgment of unrepre- 
sentability without the retreat into the consolation of form could easily be 
read as a confirmation of modernist principles. Indeed, Lyotard was inclined 
to see postmodernism as the reactivation of principles that had flared up first 
in modernism. 

The well-known tendency of many of the thinkers and theorists associ- 
ated with postmodernism to focus on modernists (Lacan on Joyce, Derrida 
on Mallarme, Foucault on Roussel) might have offered support for the view 



thing like the heroic refusal of modern life that constituted artistic mod- 
ernism. Whereas the modernity refused by modernists was the modernity of 

urban transformation, mass production, anc sneed of transport and ;om- 

capitalism, in which the world, forcibly wrenched into new material forms 
by modernity, was being transformed by being ini matL'riali/L'd. transformed 
into various kinds of spectacle. 

gun to arise between description and allegiance, or between postmodern ism 
conceived as a condition anc postm odernism conceived as a project. During 
the 1980s, it was still possible to separate out the question of whether there 
was such a tiling as postmodernism from the question of whether one was 
or was not generally for it. The work of Fredric Jameson may be seen as 
maintaining the fragile equilibrium between description j:-h\ recommenda- 
tion, which is why that work has been read in so many different ways: as a 
stern critique ot postmodernism; as a subtle preservation of the project of 

Fredric Jameson once amused himself and his readers with a diagram that 
permutated the ways in which being pro- or anti-modernism could be com- 
bined with being pro- or anti-postmodernist. One might adopt his strategy 
here and perm utate the possibilities according to which the credence and ap- 
proval accorded to the idea of the postmodern can be combined. The range 
of possibilities would be as follows. (1 ) One could believe in postmodernism 
and be all for it. This was the position adopted ny propagandists for post- 
modernism, such as Charles Jencks and Jean-Francois Lyotard. In fact, most 
ot those w ho wrote about postmodern condition m the 1970s were broad ly in 
favor of it, or at least saw the postmodern as an irresistible necessity. (1] One 
could believe in postmodernism but nevertheless recoil from or be opposed 
to it. This was the position influentially dramatized in David Harvey's The 
Condition of Postmodernity (1980! 5 and carried forward recently by critics 
such as Paul Virilio. (3) One could not believe in postmodernism and (one 
s li p poses tor chat very reason I not be for it. This was the position occu pied 
by most of the early critics of the "postmodern turn," as well as of Marxist 
cultural critics who believed that postmodernism was a snare and a delu- 
sion that mystified the real bases of domination and gave up prematurely 
on modernity, identified as this latter can be with the project inaugurated in 
the hn.ighteument ot human emancipation from error and oppression. The 
most influential proponent of this view was Jurgen Habermas, in his The 
Philosophical Discourse of Modernity (1987)/° 



I feature of such permutations is that they often generate a 
sec in mgly abstract pi is si :-.l.ty. w" itli is req u iree. fur the I oil km I integrity of the 
mode! bat cannot reasonably be expected to have any real-world existence - 
a sort of 7^7 or similar mathematical fiction. In the case of this model, 
the phantom position is tliat which would both dispute the possibility or 
postmodernism and yet be in favor of it. But even this Carrollian contor- 
tion seems to have found an exponent. In We Have Never Been Modem, 
Bruno Latour argues that modernity, which he prefers to call "The Modern 
Constitution,'" 1 arises from the coordination of two absolutisms: (i) the 
absolute separation of human culture from nonhuman nature, and (a) the 
absolute separation of present from past. The Modern Constitution arises 
out of the sense of the sharp separation of nature and culture, and out of the 
forms of knowledge they produce and are addressed by. Nature produces 
science, the knowledge of how things are in themselves. Culture (language, 
society, politics) produces the social sciences and the discourses of morality, 
polities, psychology, etc. Modernity is characterized by the belief that there is 
no relation between these two kinds of object or between these two kinds of 
knowledge; uuieed, by tr.e requirement :hat they should be kept rigorously 
distinct. Modernity thus "invents a separation between the scientific power 
charged w .th representing th i:"gs a:". d the political power charged with repre- 
senting su h|eets" in, 29 i. We m igh : reeogi". ;/e here a version of the d istinetion 
between the spheres marked out earlier, albeit unreliably, as modernity and 
modernism, postmodernity and postmodernism. 

The originality of Latour's argument is that the very moment at which 
modernity invents this distinction and starts to hold itself in being by means 
of it (the beginning of the "scientific revolution" in the seventeenth century) is 
the moment at which the middle ground - of objects and forms and ideas and 
practices, lying between the inhuman realm of nature and the human realm 
of culture - begins to proliferate. More and more "things" get drawn into 
social life, which will become more and more dependent upon and liable 
to be transformed by what it draws from and does with nature. Whereas 
modernity supposes a stark division between subjects and objects, cultures 
and natures, Latour proposes that we pay attention to what (borrowing a 
phrase from Michel Serres) he calls "quasi-objects," which crowd into, and 

culture. 

Latour then iv-angies h is argument to ad J ress t:~. e q u est 10 11 of tern p oral icy. 
He shows that the first absolutism, the absolute separation between inhuman 
things and human cultures, is mapped on to a second, the absolute temporal 

d istinetion between past and present. "The usymmctry bvtioceii i/iiturc ami 
culture then licc-mies .;.■':' asymmetry lietmecii jiast ami future, i he past mas 



the confusion of things and men; the future is what will no longer confuse 

thou" (p. 71. italics original). Despite their many antagonisms, modernism 

tanks) depend upon two principles: the sense of the uniform passing of rime 
and the sense of the homogeneity of the present moment, or the self-identity 
of the "now." "Modernizing progress is thinkable only on condition that all 
the elements that are contemporary according to the calendar belong to the 
same time" (p. 73), Latour declares. 

But the multiplication of quasi-objects produces a temporal turbulence, a 
multiplication of times: 

No one can now categorize actors that belong to the "same time" in a single 

coherent group. No one knows any longer whether the reintrod action of the 
bear in Pyrenees, kolkhozes, aerosols, the Green Revolution, the anti-smallpox 
vaccine, Star Wars, tin- Muslim religion, mi:::i Ji;;- hunting, the French Revo- 
lution, service industries, labour unions, cold fusion, Bolshevism, relativity, 

Slovak nationalism, commercial sailboats, and so on, are outmoded, up to 

date, futuristic. ■:. Tim^oral, nonexistent, or perm am:".: . . . i p. 74.1 



itself of nature, but implicated itself ever more deeply within it, there is 
no distinction to be made between modern and premodern cultures. Indeed, 

created by bracketing Nature off. Cultures - different or universal - do not 
exist, any more than Nature does. There are only natures-cultures" (p. 104). 
Furthermore, there never have been any cultures in the sense of wholly self- 
inventing, non-natural phenomena. Hence, since the idea of the modern 
depends upon the claim that we have freed ourselves, or will free ourselves, 

the unevenness of times, the mingling of old and new that belongs to the 

thinking, sees it as a new development in the flow of time, a new kind 
of "now." Our present condition does not represent a postmodern break 
with ideas of progress. Latour acknowledges that his own "amodernist" 
attitudes overlap considerably with those of "the postmoderns" fthey are 

also to distance himself from them. 

I'lii 1 pu-::riuCL::> :. :, :\a.hr a bun r the diaper-in:".: l-\'l :v C(>:'.:l i" ruirary assem My 
is polytemporal. But they are wrong to retain the framework and to keep on 
believing in the requirement of continual novelty that modernism demanded. 
By mixing elements of the past together in the form of collages and citations, 



Moreover, it is because they are outmoded chat the postmodern^ dig them up, 
in o:vl-' tn s;ios."k rhi- former "m ocL-rnist" iivant-i^rcks who no longer know 
at what altar to worship. But it is a long way from a provocative quotation 
extracted out of a truly finished pi'.s: to a reprise, repetition or revisiting or a 
past that has never disappeared, (p. 74) 

sibility of being modern into a postmodern value. This is perhaps the most 

Lisruip problem of postmodernism. IV.e more compelling postmodernism 
seems as an hypothesis, the more it seems that it might be a condition rather 
than an imperative, and the more beside the point seems the question of how 

or whether one chooses to be post 111 odernist. C boosing to be postmodernist 
then starts to look like choosing to embrace contingency, when the point 
about contingency is that it chooses you, for its own (non ) reasons. 

that, though both depend upon forms of publicity, few guides or introduc- 

out of prophecy I'.itber than retrospect. YC'hat the incendiary manifesto was 
to modernism, the tirefighting "guide" or "introduction" has been to post- 
it attem pts to meet the reader on his or her own ground; but, in the pecagogic 

tablishes, it can also work to maintain a privative 

in the know and tho: 
books 



between those in the know and those not yet so. The structure of 
l as my own Postmodernist Culture (1989, 1996), which tracked 

■nee of different kinds of postmodernism from different kinds of 

luraged readers to feel that, in order to understand and par- 

'Stmodemist break, it was necessary for them to undergo a 
ceship in modernism. The seemingly paradoxical fact that 
>f the postmodern break required such extensive reprise of 
not seem so paradoxical after all, 1" post 111 odernist theory 



to its public, and it postmodernism is seen as driven by some of the same 
resentful desire for privilege as modernism. It should therefore not seem so 

surprising that the postmodernist transformation should have brought about 



on all fronts. 

Modernism had shocked sensibilities and assaulted senses with sex, speed, 
noise, and nonsense. Postmodernist artists have carried on relentlessly shock- 
ing and assaulting and provoking, as the)' had done for nearly a century, but 
they added to their repertoire the kinds of defensive attack represented by 
postmodernist theory. Modernist work was shock requiring later analysis. 



As T. S. Eliot wrote, referring to something else altogether: "We had the ex- 

experience and meaning, shock, and analysis into synchrony. Being mod- 
em ist always meant not quite reah/ in a; that you were so. Being postm odem ist 
always involved the awareness that you were so. 

But, if Bell is right when he says that modernism is surpassed by being 
diffused, so postmodernism may also be suffering the same fate. We have 
reached a situation in which the idea of postmodernism has both broadened 
and become simplified. The late 1990s were characterized by a different kind 

sensibility. A recent example might be Ziauddin Sardar'sA -Z of Postmodern 
Life (iooi). 1 ' Cristopher Nash's The Unravelling of the Postmodern Mind 
(1001), though much less of a pop guide, nevertheless assumes that post- 
modernism is a sensibility or state of mind, rather than the result of rigorous 
philosophical or cultural-political deliberation. 1 -* 

As postmodernism became general i/ed d ;: ring its th ird phase in the 1990s, 
so the force of postmodern ism as an ideal, or a necessary premonition of the 
good, seems also to hc-.v^ begun to dissipate. Perhaps the very acceptance, 
grudgii'.g or resigned, of the existence of a widespread postm oiler:: condition 
in society, culture, and politics and a postmodern disposition in the arts and 
culture has meant that it has become more difficult to see postmodernism 
as something to be invented, or as a pro|ect towards which one must be:;*} 
one's best efforts. We can now, it seems, be postmodernist without knowing 
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has therefore changed. 

Of course, postmodernism shares with modernism its concern with the 

present, as well as its sense of the long or end uring present. But modern ism's 
present was 1111 definable, a vertigo or velocity rather than a habitat. The pres- 
entness to which modernism was draw-:: was a nair-ngger affair, always on 
the brink of futurity. By contrast, the perpetual present of postmodernism is 



mapped, scheduled, dense with retrospection and forecast. The present {as 
of old) is all there is, but now it includes all time. There is nothing absent 
from this present, which makes it curiously spectral. This means in its turn 
that the present can start to age, to become old before its time. The present 
of postmodernism has come to seem like a stalled present, an agitated hut 
idle meanwhile. 

ernist thinking in the rich cultures of the North is in the area of sexuality. If, 
as Jameson suggests, the world has been taken over by "culture," then there 
is a more recent assimilation of culture in general to the culture of sex. Sex 
used to be proclaimed to be the secret, forbidden truth of human life. It is 
now the most manifest, ubiquitous, and com pu Isory truth. Sex can no longer 
be stopped or avoided. From being the accessory that assisted the paekagmg 
and consumption of a range of commodities, sex has become the product 

wants to be more than sex. This is why everything is sex - because sex has 
become the form and the name of transcendence. Sex has become the only 
and ultimate quality. Eros has become life. Sex has been subject to economic 

sex becomes the very medium in which other exchanges take place. You do 

not pay for sex with money; you pay for everything in the currency of sex. 

And yet, because it is so triumphant, sex may also be forced to be on 

guard. Because sex has become so ubiquitous, so polym orphously perverse, 
so mixed-Lip and mingled with everything else, it fears - we fear - it may 

it was repression that m ace it a loom iug, irrepressible "it." a force garnering 
itself beneath and behind repression. Now, having either defeated repres- 

against an enemy that it itself produces: indifference. Repression energizes 
and recharges sex: indifference depletes it. Sex could never be defeated while 
there was repression. Now that it has won, i: stands to lose everything in the 
face of disaffection. 

If it is true that son" eth iug .ike a "sex culture" is in the process of arising, 
this may suggest that, though sexuality has certainly featured centrally in 
many discussions of the postmodern, it may now itself have achieved a kind 
of autonomy from it. This in its turn suggests that, having been progressively 
move generalized over the thirty or so years during which it has been under 
development, postmodern discourse may now be entering a new phase of 
productive dissipation, in which some of the very cultural themes and phe- 



of autonomy. Rather than embarking on a new round of synthesizing, this 
collection attempts to register the mass and velocity of some of these new 

areas ot growth to which postmodernism has undoubtedly sjivcn rise. They 

studies, but may nevertheless prolong postmodern is in by breaking with it. 

Postmodernism has been represented through its different stages by dif- 
ferent disciplines and cultural areas. The essays in this collection represent 
.1 very different range ot su h|ee.c-are.is from those that might have appeared 
in such a volume had it been published in 1970, 1980, or 1990. In 1970, 
the talk would all have been of postmodernist literature. In 1980, a sort of 
heyday of postmodernism, arch iteeture would perhaps have slipped into the 
position ot dominant discipline, supplying, as it seemed, a fund ot language 
and arguments for the other areas of postmodernism. By 1990, after the 
break-up of the Soviet Union and the revolutions across Europe had both 
confirmed the hypothesis of the unsustainability of historical grand narrat- 
ives (or their appropriation on behalf of states) and brought to the surface 
new problems of ethnic ■3.1-,*} religious diversity, postmodernism became cen- 
tered not on any one cultural form but in the problems attaching to the 
pi Lira I icy of cu Itures. The postmodern condition no longer seemed a possible 
future, to be adumbrated allegorically by literary texts, buildings, or other 

Now, at the beginning of the new millennium, there remain disciplines 

and continue to throw up questions and challenges. The essays on philoso- 
phy, film, literature, and art included in this collection focus in different ways 
on how the "old " postmodern ism that has become part ot the landscape j.:-:i\ 
ei| u [pin en t of a d iscipline eon tin Lies to develop. In ail these essays, postmod- 
ern ism is seen as a relation not just to a preceding 1110c em ism, as m, ighc have 
seemed to be the case a couple of decades ago, but to the very condition of 
pustnmd em ism's persistence and success in the discipline in question. The 
newness ot postmodernism 111 these areas is in part to be found in responses 
to the relative oldness of the postmodern hypothesis. 

But, as well as reporting on survivals and mutations in some of the most 
important host or home disciplines of postmodernism, this collection also 
reflects the most significant shifts of emphasis that have been taking place in 
pus tm iid em stud les over the last decade, especially in the areas of 111 ost rapid 
growth, name.)' .aw. religion, science, and technology. Sometimes, these new 
formations can throw up problems and provocations that do not so readily 
come to light :n postmodern ism 's 111 ore settled provinces. 

A good example of this is the field of legal studies, which are considered 
in the essay by Costas Douzinas. It seems clear that the new development 



theory arising from the deforming entry into the field of law of a body of ideas 
from elsewhere, but also a series of claims now radiating outwards from law 
and the disciplines with which it is affiliating itself - art, literature, film - 

that may make the whole hold of postmodern studies begin to resonate at a 
different frequency. In allowing; the unsettling question ot justice to breach 
the closure of a modernist legal theory that had concerned itself almost 
exclusively with the problem of making law consistent with itself rather than 
justly responsive to the world within which it functions, postmodern legal 
theory aiso makes the question of justice newly compelling .11 many other 

ot conceiving law as a review of the changes it has undergone as a result of 
the pressu re of i^ostm odern q u est ion ing, Cosras Dou/iuas's essay will repay 

legal questions alongside cultural and artistic ones. 

Another area of reciprocal influence is in religious studies, or the field of 

spir.f.. .',.::;■. P.'.hppa Berry's essay shows how tneo-ogians and other waiters 

culture by something like yet uniike religion" (p. 173). In one sense a post- 
modern skepticism about the grand narrative ot increasing seen I a r ism makes 
postmodern theory a natural resource for those concerned to interpret the 
many different forms of religious belief and practice as something more than 
survival or regression to the premodern. In another sense, the very fact that 
writers on questions of religion and spirituality have been able to draw so 
tell mg.y on the work of philosophers ..w\i.\ theorists such as C ieorges Bata il le, 
Helene Cixous, Michel de Certeau, Luce Irigaray, and, most importantly, 
Emmanuel Levinas and Jacques Derrida discloses the fact that the ques- 
tion of religion has been at work in powerful but unarticulated ways in the 
<J iscourse o: postm odern ism tor m ueh longer than :r. ay :'..-vl' appearec. Pos:- 
modernism's characteristic mode of the "post-," the manner of its "after- 
thought," provides a model for what Berry would have us see as "post- 
religion" - a kind of spirituality that both comes after and persists in being 

Something similar can be seen in the field of performance studies, here 
discussed by Philip Auslander. In one sense, the performing arts can be seen 

portant influence - though the slight dislocation of drama and other per- 

at the beginning of the twentieth century has led to odd anachronisms and 
anomalies in the development of postmodern theories in those areas. For 
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that proliferated dun ns; the ] 9K0S and 1 yyos, which have sought to enlarge 
the scope of dance rather than to clarify its essence.'* Auslander makes it 
clear, however, that the importance of performance to postmodernism lies 
not so much in the adjustment of the postmodernist paradigm to existing 
areas of the per form ins; arts as in much further-reaching resonance between 
postmodernism and the idea of performance. This is brought to a focus by 

simply "performance," which seems so intrinsically a postmodern form that 
there is no question of there ever having been modernist or premodern isr 
variants of it. In something of the way that the emergence of post-ivhgion 
allows the retrieval of the force of religious concerns within postmod- 
ern thought, so the emergence ot postmodern "performance" allows a de- 
layed recognition of the origin of postmodernism in the apprehension that 
"everything performs;" that, rather than simply resting serenely in being, 
art, politics, identity, all act themselves out. 

It is through the work of one of the most influential of anticipatory 
thinkers, Emmanuel l.eviuas, that law, philosophy, and religion are drawn 
together in what one might call, if not exactly a new discipline, then at least 
a powerful cross-disciplinary "attractor" or center of gravity. Emmanuel 
Levinas represents for the postmodernism of the 1990s and beyond what 
Mikhail Bakhtin was for the postmodernism of the 1980s. Bakhtin's the- 
ory of the crowding of every apparently singular voice by a 111 ultiplicity of 
com peeing or qu alifying voices quickly spread from literary stud ies into fi In" , 
art history, ph ilosophy and politics. Poly- h 0:1 le plea itude, :he sea railing out 
and affirmation of the plurality of different voices, became the leading and 
tieri 11 nig principle of postm ot: em isn". 's cu It a:\il poii:i cs. Just as Goethe is said 
to have died with the Enlightenment slogan "Mehr Licht!" ("More Light! "| 



ungently into its goodnight uttering the defiant cry, "More Voices!" 

But the 1990s also saw an unexpected swerve away from this celebratory 

whether the ethical questions that postmodernist thought had been so very 
good at setting aside, dissolving, or transcend i:".g m ight not still have a claim. 
The question being asked in a number of quarters was: could it be possible 
to found postmodernism not just on the negative claim to go beyond the 
narrowness of particular val ue systems but in son" e more positive value-cl a im 
of its own? Postmodernism had proved extremely resourceful in showing the 
sociaily constructed nature of systems ot val lies; but writers in the late 1 990s 
began to ask whether it might not be possible to imagine a postmodernism 
that would be not just constructionist but itself "constructive." 1 ? 

The remarkable turn, or turn back, to the ethical was accomplished almost 
entirely through an engagement with Levin as, the importance of whom is 
explained in Robert Faglestone's essay on postmodern ethics. For Levinas, 

ot exposure to others. Postmodern ethics is not a repertoire; it is a (positive) 
predicament. In encountering "me other," that exotic creature whose sight- 
ing' have been reported in so many of the travelers' tales of philosophy 
from Hegel onwards, there is always a painful intimacy, which nevertheless 
prevents the other from being taken to be simply a reflection of the ego. 
The other represents a kind of immediate demand on the self, a demand for 
recognition and response. Although this demand is ethical, it also demands 
not to be formalized into structures of knowledge and policies of action, 
which turn the other into an object of knowledge. It is the attempt to remain 
responsive to the claims of the other without resorting to the violence of for- 
malization and objectification that characterizes postmodern ethics. Indeed, 
Eaglestone suggests, the ethical turn may reveal a sort of ethical concern that 
is origmnry in postmodernism. Just as Levinas declared that ethics is "first 
philosophy." so. wr.tes Fag ies tone, "aostm odernism , im p.icit.v or explicitly, 
is about ethics before it is anything else" (p. 183). In the light of this claim, 
Lyotard's influential account of the different kinds of exposure before and 
response to the sublime enacted by modernist and postmodernist works of 
art might thus become legible as a differential ethics; the modernist work 
reduces the other to a theme, while postmodernism attempts to preserve the 
inh 11 1 :y or unnpproacn ability of the other. In recent years the word "ethics" 
has come to have the same authority and reach as the word "text" had dur- 

as it is rich; but it is a measure of the current and continuing importance 



and religion to be found in this volume. 

Although postmodern ethics is not a new discipline, it brings about a 
new coherence or configuration among disciplines, in the same way rhat 
women's studies and gender studies and postmodernism itself had done pre- 
viously. There is no more powerful example of the way in which arguments 
prompted by the postmodern debate have been generalized beyond post- 
modernism itself than in the heightened awareness of science and technology 
d u ring the i 990s. For a decade or so, Jean -Franco is Lyotard 's Pustnimicni 
C.tiitdititin was read as chough it were a manifesto on hehal: of avant-garde 
art. when in fact most of its pages are taken up with questions about the re- 
lations between science and society. ' This is easy to understand. Despite its 
passing references to fractals and chaos theory, the field of science as treated 
by Lyotard remains curiously without content. As Ursula Heise's essay in 

visibility of the sciences of information and computing, of genetics and re- 
prod uction, and of ecology. Where Lyotard 's arguments had assisted the view 
that scientific optimism fed the most totalitarian strains of modern thinking, 
the unignorable mood of exhilaration regarding the development and reach 

Indeed, one might say that postmodernism has been denned increasingly in 

critique of science. A postmodern rejection of modern scientific rational. ry 
has been com n heated by the emergence of w a at m ight be called "postm od- 

on the relatedness of the human and the natural rather than on the stark 
antagonism assumed by the Enlightenment and the nineteenth century. As 

an;' simple way to the restoring or survival effects ot culture against science. 
Naturally, there are areas of postmodernism that are not reported on in 
this volume. It would have seemed necessary in the 1380s for a volume of 
this kind to include some account of the treatment of popular culture within 
postm iid em ism. That popular cu If.; re no longer seems the issue it was is per- 

media, led of course by the development of the internet. The previous dis- 
,nd popular forms had much to do with the material 
which they were produced and circulated, but the 
of the contemporary world means that both high and 

popular culture circulate indifferently within a kind of unified field. The rel- 

also have to do with the fact that the discipline of "cultural studies," which 



had sintered on the study of contemporary popular culture, has achieved 
hegemony through diversification rather than through consolidation, and 
through the many different forms in which it has transformed itself and the 
disciplines in which it has taken root. As cultural studies has become less 
identified with the study of popular culture, so the assertion of the value of 
popular culture against high or elite culture has become less important as a 
principle <>r postm odernism. 

Given the conspicuous role that music had in the formation of modernism, 
one might have expected a stronger conception of postmodernism to have 
taken root in in usic stud ies. The relative conservatism and autonomy of the 
world of academic in usic study may account for its long resistance to post- 
modern ist formulations and arguments. Even where there is a willingness 
to explore the applicability or postmodernist concept- to concert music, it 
has taken a conservative form. The recent collection Postmodern Music/ 
Postmodern Thought seems to represent the most conservative kind of ex- 
tension of postin odernism 's range. '^ The essays are concerned to establish 

of concert music. Scarcely anywhere in the collection is there acknowledg- 
ment of the difference made by the enormous reconfiguration not only of the 
sphere of music in general, but even of the terms and conditions of concert 
music. It would be possible to characterize the postmodernism of music not 
in terms of the stylistic changes and changes to musical language that take 
place in scores and in concert halls, but in terms of the explosion of collab- 
orations and fusions, and the many ways in which the gap between classical 
and popular music has been narrowed. As yet, these two ways of bring- 
ing postmodern concepts and categories to bear have not been combined. 

ies, rather than the absence of potential fields in which it might be brought 
to bear, is the reason that musical postmodernism is not one of the areas 
reported on in this current collection. 

The great difficulty for expositors of the postmodern is that there are so 

ci pi me- and areas of culture, even as. from its beginning, postmodern ism has 
■ntly acted to knock individual disciplines off centre. Postmodernism 
; always a phenom en on of cultural interference, the crossing or conjuga- 
1 of ideas and values. A "companion" seems a particularly appropriate 
ne for a volume of this kind, which aims to show the "accompanied" 
ure of all postmodernist thinking. At the same time, the essays collected 
e seen: to register the flaring-Li p o: so m e:hmg like a new d isciphnary d is- 



it, there is nothing like breathing your last to put new life into you. 
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PAUL SHEEHAN 



Postmodernism and philosophy 



This is the end 

Postmodernist thinking has typically reacted with s 
origins. As first cause or foundation, an origin - a t 
wh icli .ill s li hseq U i' in phenomena m List pay obeisance - resurrects the deny 
that the "death of God " s li p posed ly vanqu ished. This resistance to origins is 
matched by a much messier obsession with "ends." Postmodernist endings 
are not so neat as the term suggests, however. They are thorny and recal- 
citrant, at the very least placing certain practices or instruments of tnnLight 
off-limits; at most, the latter are rendered fallacious, untenable, "no longer 
possible." 

An abiding example of this temper is the seemingly suicidal declamation 
of the end of pli ilosophy. W here pii rosophv has engaged d irectly with post- 

tinental philosophy - it has produced a kind of thinking that cleaves to the 

unlike other postmodernist annulments - the "ends" of authorial presence 

and ideology, for example - philosophy's reprieve was grantee in the same 
breath as its death sentence was pronounced. "Which is to say, accompanying 
the termination was the possibility of renewal, ways of finding new uses for 
plnlosoph.cal Thinking. In fixating upon the conditions of its own abolition, 
then, pln.osopliy turned those conditions into a kind of negative capahi.ity. 
Postwar French philosophers have generally repudiated the notion of the 
■-■nil of ph ilosophy. l.Lice Irigatav derided it as one of the "status quo vol Lies. " ' 
Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari declared that "the overcoming of philoso- 
phy has never been a problem for us: it is just tiresome, idle chatter." 1 Even 
more categorically, Jacques Derrida has stated, "I do not at all believe in 
what today is so easily called the death of philosophy (nor, m< 
simple death of whatever - the book, man, or god, especially s 
know, what is dead wields a very specific power)."' Derrida illust 
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in his discussion of "The End of the Book and the Beginning of Writing. " He 
describes the book as the idea of a totality, an idea that is "profoundly alien 

to the sense of writing. " It is necessary to rec ogn i/e the monolith ic, encyclo- 
pedic, theological character of the book, he declares, in order to countermand 
it with the d ispersive, "aphoristic energy" of writ ins;. 4 But what takes place 
is not a mere replacement or taking- up; it is a su per position of one with the 
other, so that neither writing nor book can be said truly to begin or end. 
Derrida posits the closure of the idea of the book, permitting its indefinite 
continuation, rather than the more definitive end. 1 ' 

It is not so much a process of completion, then, as a complex maneuver- 
ing between ending and renewal. To carry out this maneuver, philosophical 
postm ocemism has performed a comprehensive demolition job on western 

[it ph i.osophy to provide .t. The h u m an -u - ect is d :spossessec ;: :: Til i: see:" s 
no lunger to exist (perhaps it never did), and its philosophical corollary, 
humanism, is unmasked as a form of covert oppression. Narrative logic is 
broken down, removing one of the central organizing principle 
thought. The notion of the "real world" is permanently encased 
marks, and even such an (apparently) uncomplicated matter as sexual dif- 
ference is rendered illegitimate and misleading, while newer, more difficult 
ways of theorizing gender are opened up. 

What all of the above share is a resistance to totality (in particular, the 
philosophical systems comprising the western tradition), to teleology [the 
notion that those systems might be going somewhere in particular) and to 
closure of any kind - narrative, conceptual, metaphysical. Within the philo- 
sophical tradition, the two chief advocates of the above are Descartes, whose 
method of radical scepticism led to the foundational claim that a correct 
begum i:".g could finally be made; auc Hegel, whose synthetic approach first 
of all organized the entire tradition into a purposive and dialectical whole, 
and then assumed that it had reached its apogee, with no further work to be 
done. The rest of this essay will examine the postmoder 
legacy - the major philosophical attempts to reveal it- gr 
and shorrcom iugs, and the efforts made to bring i; to an end. 

Any account of postmod em is:-" j.nc ph ilosophy m usr deal with the prob- 
lem of naming. Put simply, the two terms cannot stay separate for long. 
Philosophy slides into "theory," which combines philosophical reflection 
with element- o: socio.ogy, h i -tonography, psychoanalysis, pol itics, anthro- 
pology, mythology, and literature. And postmodernism mutates into "post- 
It is prudent to note, therefore, that, once the theme of the "end of philos- 
ophy" has been invoked, the discussion cannot be restricted to (as it were) 



and understood, within the western tradition. The theme has also given rise 
to a form of writing that signifies a revolution at the level of style. Indeed, 
it amounts to the overthrow of yet another "orthodoxy": the notion that 

p h l ] 1 1 > 1 1 p It : -j li 1 thinking can he conveyed in the language ot proposition and 
logical argument. More so than in, say, the novel or the poem, the post- 
modernist :ntl uence on ph iiosophy brings to in ind the difficult, d isorienting, 
obsessive stylistics of literary modernism. 

Language turns: the end of mtt.iphvsics 

After the problem of naming, the next difficulty posed by the "end of philos- 
ophy" thematic is one of scope. H ow can som echini; so broad and diverse as 
philosophy, wit:", branches in countless other disciplines (a:, ilo.oph ies of sci- 
ence, language, history, law. religion, and so on) be comprehensively closed 
down? Such a titanic feat would surely require a number of different strikes, 
from different strategic positions, to achieve its end. In fact, it is one key 
aspect of the philosophical tradition that is negated, and from this the whole 
tradition is disabled. That aspect is the method of metaphysical speculation 
and argument. Immanuel Kant proffered a critique of this tradition in his 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781}; to some extent, then, philosophical post- 
new ways of resisting what Kant carefully circumscribed and confined.'' 

As a term, "metaphysics" was originally coined simply to indicate that 
which could not be explained by the physical sciences. Yet by the twenti- 
eth century it had accreted a whole range of meanings, indeni n itymg man's 
(supposed) separation from nature, and fortifying the project ot orthoco\ 
humanism. It also provided the linking factor between Cartesian founda- 
tionalism and Hegelian synthesis. Descartes famously pictured knowledge 
as a tree, with metaphysics as the root; by metaphysics, then, he meant 
largely epis:em ology. Similarly. Hegel's Pheiminciioingy 0/ Mind wa^ envis- 

the knowledge it has been seeking is self-knowledge, mind knowing itself as 
mind. Metaphysical humanism is thus characterized by the urge to know, 

readily devolve into the desire to possess and master, to convert otherness 

The postmodernist rejection of metaphysics was impelled by the turn to- 
ward s language. In ph liosoph ical term s, th is comes from two sources, usually 
regarded as antithetical. From within the analytical tradition, the late philos- 
ophy of Ludwig Wittgenstein bequeathed a new way of thinking and a new 
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term in o logy - " langc age games." "hi:" i.y res em hlance." "form s of life," the 
"private liiii;': age argument" - rli.it -an ilosoph km I aostm odernism li.is assim - 
ilated and reworked in its own image. And across the philosophical divide, 
in the continental tradition, Martin Heidegger saw one of the antidotes to 

also the language of poetry, especially as manifested in a few key German 
poets (Holderlin, Rilke, Georg Trakl). Both philosophers, therefore, were 
proponents of the "linguistic turn" in philosophy, albeit in very different 
ways. In the analytical tradition, the linguistic turn contended that the limits 
of philosophy, and of what was understood to be "reality," could manifest 
themselves only within language. It was a turn from ideas to words, from an 

of what Descartes had inaugurated with his inward turn towards ideas and 
the contents of the mind. For analytical philosophers, the ultimate facts were 
seen to be those of language. In keeping with this conviction, they concen- 
trated on the kinds of human practices :hat grow fro:" language and make 
it possible in the first place. 7 

"Wittgenstein's posthumous Philosophical Investigations mounted a cri- 
tique of his earlier project (in the Tractatits) of seeking oh|ective structures 
for language; instead, he came to see it as a purely human product and 
attempted to define the limits thereof. 8 The focus was thus on the social 
perspective or linguistic analysis, and the ways in which everyday communi- 
cation takes place. This has led to the description of his later philosophy (like 
the . i:".gc:st:c :u rn of analytical ph ilosophy .11 general j as "anthropocentric. " 9 

A different state of affairs obtains in continental philosophy, and in the 
po stm oeernist theory evolving on t o: it. The Imgu istic :u rn here is based on 

ot metaphors, metonyms. and anthropomorphisms," to borrow Nietzsche's 
phrase 11 - it cannot represent the world with any degree of accuracy, let 
alone in the immediate, undistorted way that some theories of mind have 
claimed. This could be simplified to say that words depend on other words 
for their meaning, rather than on reference to some extra-linguistic reality. 
From th is comes the postmodern ist d ictu 111 that language constructs h u man 
identity, rather than vice versa. Heidegger writes: "Man acts as though he 
were the shaper and master ot language, while in fact language remains 
the master of man." 11 The linguistic turn associated with the postmodern 
condition :s thus quite explicit:)' antihumnn 1st, denying human beings the 
in st ru 111 ental com mand ot language that supports the belie: in " 111 eta physical 

In "The End of Philosophy- and the Task of Thinking," Heidegger de- 
scribes how ph ilosophy has I ok: its way. Ph i.osophy's end is nigh, he claim s. 



logic, science, technology, cybernetics, and forgetfulness (of Being). The end 

or "completion " o: meta physics, however, d oes not take the form ot "perfec- 
tion" towards which, Hegel declared, the tradition was moving, but rather 
harks back to the older sense of "place": "The end of philosophy is the 
place, that place in which the whole of philosophy's history ls gathered in its 
uttermost possibility."' 1 Heidegger's response to metaphysics is "thinking," 
a task "that can be neither metaphysics nor science."" Such ;\n activity will 
be ..w\ n n ass.; in mg one. Jed i cited to awaken nig poss.h Lines; yet it :r. list also 
be resolutely present-based, rather than speculative.' 4 If "thinking" cannot 
undo the changes wrought by ntetaenysics, it can nevertheless help to alle- 
viate the spiritually impoverished character of modernity. 

The two currents of Wittgenstein and Heidegger converge in the neo- 
pragmatism of Richard Rorty (who also draws on the ur-pragmatism of 
John I )ev. ; ey ). hor Rorty, the post-Kantian shape of western philosophy has 
been detenu ined by epistem ology, out of wh ic.h in eta physics emerges (rather 
than vice versa, as in Descartes's roots-and-trunk metaphor); philosophical 
modernity has thus been recast as a "theory of knowledge." Seeking to 
overturn this state of affairs, Rorty's version of the "end of philosophy" 
is directed towards the end of epistemology. 

Philosophy's transformation into a theory of knowledge was made possible 
by a theory of representation - the mind's ability to "mirror" the external 

and world. Knowledge, says Rorty, is not about congruence so much as 

one's peers. With the loss of the "mirror of nature" idea, then, epistemology 

effectively einis.'^ What replaces it? Rorty suggests that philosophers should 
abandon knowledge-seeking strategies for "edification," a conversation that 
is .ilways open to mi proveni en:. rid ihcntion is "this pro|ect o: nndiug new, 
better, more interesting, more fru ittul ways of speaking . . . ed ifying d iseou rse 

ot strangeness, to aid us in becoming new beings."'' Despite the laid-back 
manner of his writing. Rorty's "post-philosophical" project is a genuine 

humanist means (discourse rather than knowledge). 

If Rorty sees epistemology as more fundamental than metaphysics, 
and censures it with the ethical, inter-subjective notion of "edification," 
Heidegger's one-time follower Emmanuel Levinas finds ethical reasons for 

I'rcsi'ri'iiig ::'. eta nnysics - or a: least for reworking it. Before metaphysics 
is anything, he declares, it is ethics. Levinas sees the philosophical systems 
of the West as having exercised, in the guise of ontology, a deep-seated 
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suppression of otherness. Countering this, he conceives of the ethical as 
non-hiLi ndational and prior to those systems ("ontology," he writes, "pre- 
supposes metaphysics"). 1 ? The ethical encounter, the face-to-face relation to 
the other, is the origmary instance of metaphysics, its primordial enactment. 
In keeping with this attitude, Levinas has described the ends of humanism 
and metaphysics, and the death of God and of man, as "apocalyptic ideas or 
slogans of intellectual high society," brought on by "the tyranny of the latest 
fashion." 13 

Yet whether it is celebrated, substituted, or excoriated, the "end of meta- 
physics" thesis is a powerful current within philosophical postmodernism. 

paradigm to which even the most diverse "endist" attempt must inevitably 
refer, no matter how obliquely, to give its argument historical credence. The 
scope and depth of this reliance. 



Deregulated subjects: the end(s) of man 

The metaphysical subject was an early casualty of philosophical postmod- 
ernism. In the western tradition, man has been the measure of all things and 
the maker of all meanings - and the autonomous, transcendental subject 
the "site" where meaning is incarnated. The strict separation of human and 
natural orders could be maintained by asserting that man was inherently 
"metaphysical," a truth-hungry being who yearned tor selt-eniighten ment. 
Equipped with this metaphysical optic, man was able to transform experi- 
ence into knowledge, and his involvements in the world - no longer blind 
and present-based - into the material tor human empowerment. 

In the French philosophy or the 1960s, the suh|eet lost its metaphysical 
aura. 1 ' The temper of the times is apparent from the widespread eagerness 
to embrace the "death of the subject" - a diktat which became, as Perry 
Anderson noted, "the slogan of the decade." 10 The proclamation filtered 
through the various disciplines associated with structuralist theory. In the 
anthropology of Claude I.evi-Strauss, man was reduced to an empty space, .". 
mere vantage pom: where the codes and conventions of ianguage and culture 
happened to coincide. Lacauian psychoanalysis saw the su b|ect as subsequent 
to language, ..w\i.\ always dependent on it for its existence. And in Louis 
Althusser's post-Marxist suppositions, human subjectivity was considered 
an effect of ideology. 1 " 

But the most sustained and influential pronouncement of the "end of man" 
came from the historical discourse analysis of Michel Foucault. His anti- 
humanist spirit is made manifest in a single expression: man, he declares, is 
as an "em pirico-transcendental doublet." This strange entity arose because 



scendental) and evaluative limit (empirical) placed him in a position that 
was unintelligible. As Dreyfus and Rabinow write, "Modernity begins with 

the incredible and ultimately unworkable idea of a being who is sovereign 
precisely by virtue of being enslaved, .1 being whose very linlrude a. lows him 
to take the place of God. " 1! 

Taking stock of the scientific contradictions of the past 160 years that have 
made man the sacred being that he is, Foucault issues a bold declaration: 
"If those arrangements were to disappear as they appeared, then one can 
certainly wager that man would be erased, like a face drawn in sand at the 
edge of the sea. " !J The figure of "man "is but a dim notation at the edge of the 
shore, awaiting the Incoming Tide of history, and wit:", i: his liquidation. For 
that tide will reveal man in his true aspect: not as a timeless, godlike being 
possessed of an immortal soul, but as an accident; 
precariously poised between the "epistem ological 
biology, and philology. 

The above debates about anthropocentrism have never been more than 
peripheral concerns in the mainstream of the anglophone world. (Not so 
in France, however, where the "philosopher king" is accorded a great deal 

debate here, which has infiltrated the media as well as the academy, con- 
cerns the relationships between human beings and the natural world, and 

between hn man beings ..w\i.\ auini a.s. Environmental anxieties. Green politics 

animal more thoroughly than any number of structuralist-humanist debates 
could ever have done. What they share with the "death of the subject" thesis 

all things, but something to be measured, like anything else in the world. 
"Whether as abstruse theoretical polemic or populist concern over ecological 
ruin, man's dethronement continues. 

Yet philosophical postmodernism still has something to contribute to these 

more pressing forms of "audi Topological ceregu lation " - albeit couched in 
language a:".c postulates rebarbative to a mainstream readership. The most 
prom iuent strand of poscm odern ecological theory derives from Hen: egger's 

ger of the "will to will," the infinite desire to master nature and dominate 
the earth. This craving for mastery, manifested through man's technologi- 
cal command, is what lies behind the ruinous environmental practices of the 
twentieth century. Advocates of Green politics and radical environmentalism 

and harmonious attitude towards the nonhuman world. ^ 



my and restraint, or with human in- 
riting of Deleuze and Gilattari. 
They state their position plainly, in the early pages of Aiiti-Ocdijuts: 

We make no distinction between man and nature: the human essence of nature 
and the natural essence of man become one within nature in the form of pro- 
duction or industry, just as they do within the life of man as a species ... man 
and nature are not like two opposite terms confronting one another . . . rather, 
they are one and the same essential reality, the producer-product. 2 ' 

In a later work, the monumental, m ultifaceted Thousand Plateaus, 
they impugn the "arborescent" model of thought, the model of organic 
growth and stolidity that makes the western tradition seem so implac- 
able. (Descartes's metaphor is the obvious target here. ) Deleuze and Guattari 
adopt instead the "rhizome," a multi-linked network which "operates by 
variation, expansion, conquest, capture, offshoots . . . an acentred, nonhier- 
arch ical. n on sign i tying system . . . defined solely by a circulation ot states. " lh 
To fasten such a diverse, m ultid iseiplinary work to specific theses is a hope- 
less task. Yet one of the things this transformative text gestures towards 

between human beings and the natural environmental (plants and animals) 
that curbs human dominion and narcissism in a tour de force of ceaseless 
reinvention. 2 " 7 

If ecology is only an interstitial concern in Deleuze and Guattari's many- 
chambered book, it is at the forefront of Michel Serres's The Natural Con- 
tract. He posits av\ alarmist view ot our contemporary cone ition: "Global 
history enters nature; global nature enters history: this is something utterly 
new in philosophy." 1 The violence of ownership has defined the modern 
era, the twofold desire for "war and property." But interhuman conflict is 

on the world; indeed, Serres estimates that the combined effect of environ- 
mental disasters is equivalent to another world war. 1 ' He regards human 
despoliation of the natural environment as a form of ownership claim, akin 
to an animal marking its territory: "Thus the sullied world reveals the mark 
of humanity, the mark of its dominators, the found stamp of their hold and 
their appropriation." 10 In the past, the soeial contract has conditioned and 
contained the waging of war; another kind ot agreement is necessary, then. 

Counteracting Cartesian mastery, Serres emphasizes the need for a new, 
non-anthropocen trie ecological schema. The natural contract he proposes is 
"metaphysical," in that it goes beyond the physical. The latter, he suggest-. 



and of the furthest consequences of one's actions, is to think in metaphysical 
terms. Just as the social contract has united the immediate with the universal, 
so must the natural contract: "Together these laws [i.e. social and natural] 
ask each of us to pass from the local to the global, a difficult and badly 
marked trail, but one that we m List blaze. " !1 Series's im passioned argument 
has li k;rcher "don :" Ion ess": it i^ertn ins as m uch to everyday life - that is, to 
the living habits of individuals - as it is does to the elite realms of political 
assembly, where government legislation is drafted. 

Police matters: the end of 



As should be clear, the end of human sovereignty is ;\n ongoing project for 
philosophical postmodernism. Closely related to this is the questioning of 
another human-related practice. Alasdair Maclntyre raises the issue with 

essentially a story-telling animal.™* 1 If this is so, then the interrogation of 
the human must extend to the ruses and machinations of narrative logic. In 
Roland Barthes's words, the past tense of narrative "is the ideal instrument 

History and Novels ... The world is not unexplained since it is told like a 

This is the disposition that Jeau-rrancois I.yotard seeks to unsettle in The 
Postmodern Condition. He mounts two related arguments about narrative. 

tifie knowledge." The former, in the guise of storytelling, does not require 
"proof" beyond its own internal consistency and rules of procedure; be- 
yond, :\\,\r. is :o say. its heTerogeneous status as a particular Ian Linage pa me. 
Scientific knowledge, by contrast, has for centuries laid claim to being uni- 
versal and authoritative, transcendent of all other language games. Science 
has trad itio:". a.ly regard ei! n ar:'a tive know, edge with -corn, says I.yotard, yet 
despite tIhs has used narrative to justify itself and its operations.' 4 

Lyotard also claims to be presenting a "report on knowledge." Knowl- 
edge requires legitimation, and it is here that his second argument about 

understanding - the Lniignren in ent story or progress and political emanci- 
pation, and the Hegelian narrative of the manifestation of scientific reason. 
Both of these have foundered, he declares, along with every other meta- 
d iseu rsive an em pt aT organ i/mg in oc entity's mi mense sprawl in to som l-t1i mg 
coherent and socially useful.' 5 Postmodernity, by contrast, recognizes the im- 
possibility of this undertaking and its need for legitimation, and recoils from 
it: "Simplifying to the extreme. I define postmodern as incredulity towards 
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."- 1 In postmodern ity. legitimation does not stand outside 
social practices, but is "plural, local, and immanent." In other words, the 
language game of narrative has become a model for every kind of legitima- 
tion, no longe:' playing second fidd le to scent: he "transcendence. " The death 
of the grand narrative thus heralds the birth of the local narrative, with its 
emphasis on diversity and heterogeneity. 1 

Lyotard subsequently concretized his argument with examples of historical 
contradiction - Auschwitz confutes the Hegelian belief that history is "ra- 
tional," Stalin subverts the possibility of a proletarian revolution, crises in 
capitalist societies undermine the feasibility of the free-market economy.- 1 * 
Gianni Vattimo questions the thesis behind these claims in "The End of 
i Hi is Tory," centering his argument on the problem of postmodern ity. "If this 
notion has a meaning at all, it has to be described in terms of the end of 
history." The implication of Lyotard's conviction that m eta narratives have 
ended is that "history itself has become impossible." 39 And yet, as Vattimo ar- 
gues, because Lyotard is using history to legitim a:e his thesis : in the exam ales 
above) be is, in effect, d rawing on the organ i/ing powers of a m eta narrative. 

There is a wider allusion, in Vattimo's critique, to the subtle power of nar- 

is almost a kind of "default setting." By way of response, he cites Heideg- 

to do so would mean perpetuating its methods and structures. 40 We must 
acknowledge, then, that the "only way we have to argue in favor of post- 
modern ist ph ilosophy is -.til . an a a aea: to h i story . . . only if we te.l explicitly, 
again anc. again, the story of the end of history, shall we be able to change, 
distort, verwiaden, its metaphysical significance." 4 ' 

Hayden "White, however, has warned that it is not just historical meta- 
narratives that pose problems bur any fully realized historical narrative, no 
matter how "local" or limited. White mobilizes Hegel's argument that "his- 
torical ity " is li nth ink able without a system of law-, wh icn in turn presu p poses 
(and constitutes) a "legal subject." He then suggests that the historical con- 
sciousness that looks to narrative logic as a way of (representing the past 
will a. ways use story in its allegorical mode: that is, it will make it a d is:mctly 

which it treats." 42 {Derrida expressed this more pungeutly when he declared 

(mystery novel, cop story) has been determined.") 45 

But if Lyotard, Vattimo, and White suggest that narrative has become an 
intractable problem for philosophy, that :s not :as it were) the whole story. 
American pragmatism has embraced the possibilities of narrative knowledge, 



Richard Rorty, a similar endorsement is made. Through "genres such as 
ernnogra -~ :".}". riio |olii'iili][s:'s report, me com it hook, rlio d(i,'.:cr.inui, ..w\i.\, 
especially, the novel," Rorty envisages "a general turn against theory and 
toward narrative." The kinds of narratives he has in mind would "connect 
the present with the past, on the one hand, and with Utopian futures, on the 
other." 44 Rorty is unconcerned with the side-effects of storytell ins; practices; 
in the ongoing conversation of mankind, narrative logic is a resource to be 
harnessed. As a form of discourse it can edify and hence assist the post- 
philusuphical project of the future in reducing the amount of cruelty and 
suffering in the world. That there is a world beyond narrative discourse is 
not disputed; other rh inkers of ph ilosoph icai postmodern ism are less certain, 



Real simulations: the end of the world 

In a typically caustic and condensed section of Twilight of the Idols, Niet- 
zsche seeks to show "How the 'Real World' Became a Fable." In six short 
moves the "real work:" - rhe meta physical realm of truth persisting beyond 
the ephemeral world of appearance - escapes h urn an grasp. First it is- attain- 
able, then successively promised, consolatory, unknowable, and refutable. 
Once refuted, this " real world " d i sap pears - along with its "apparent world " 
double.^ The two worlds, clearly, are codependent. Because the world of ap- 
pearance is somehow- 1 anchored by its deeper, "truer" metaphysical comple- 
menr, dism issing the senior partner means d issolving the en : ire relationship. 
A continuation of this line of thinking was undertaken by Jean Baudrillard 
in the 1980s. Attending to the postmodern condition of media saturation, 
Baudrillard charted the disappearance of a different kind of "real world": 
the concrete, material foundation to which human systems of signification 
point. Thus, instead of the couple sigu/ob|ect, with its promise of a sub- 
stantive "ground" beneath the various forms of cultural representation - 
something to anchor those representations, like Nietzsche's "real world" of 
metaphysical verity — there are only the representations themselves, mere 
"simulations" of concrete reality. Abandoning the metaphysical couple of 
surface/depth, and the notion of a transcendental "inner" realm, thus prefig- 
ures a loss of referentiality. Pursuing this further, Baudrillard sets out in four 
moves what Nietzsche did in six. Initially referring to a material reality be- 
yond itself, the sign then distorts, disguises, and finally replaces that reality. 4 ^ 

(signified /referent), Marxist economics (exchange-value/use -value) and reli- 
gious idolatory (icon /deity). 47 



In the absence of the "real," there is only the "hyperreal." As Baudrillard 
describes it in ". . . Or the End of the Social," the hyperreal is not a height- 

with such "macroscopic bypertidelity" as to efface .ill signs of its counter- 
feit status.* 8 It is the abolition of distance between the real and its repre- 
sentational double that produces the hyperreal, eliminating referentiality in 
the process. The social contract, as Michel Serres noted, has a distancing 
function; it maintains civility by organizing social relations around legal 
codes. When the social relation becomes hyperreal, however, the "hyper- 
social" is produced and distanciation is lost. 45 

There is a historical component to Baudrillard's argument. The hyperreal 
li.is displaced the real because one thing has made it possible: teclm oiogy. 
Bac enhard's most notorious move was to apply bis philosophy of disap- 
pearance to the first Gulf War. After a "hot war" and a "cold war," the 
itechnoilogicnl next step, he argued, was a "virtual war." ! ° Foreshadowed 
by his analysis of Nixon's bombing of Hanoi,*' Baudrillard asserts that what- 
ever it was that took place in the Persian Gulf - a CNN simulation of a 
Hollywood blockbuster, a hyperreal video game, an exercise in New World 
Order police tactics - it bore no resemblance to any kind of "war." (Hence 
his title, The Gulf War Did Not Take Place, with its witty echo of a play by 
JeanGiraudoux.p 

Baudrillard's polemic provides a scaffold for Christopher Norris to identify 
(in the words of an earlier indictment) what's wrong with postmodernism." 
As Norris sees it, Baudrillard claimed that the Gulf War took place on no 
fronts, but only on the depthless, ephemeral plane of the CNN broadcasts. 
Norris then makes the counter-claim that it actually took place on two fronts. 
The Iraqi targets in Baghdad and Kuwait, with their casualties and collat- 
eral damage, constituted the first front; and the postmodern affectations of 
scepticism and cyn icism, and accom panying talk of "sim ul a era " and "hyper- 
reality," amounted to a second, equally treacherous war zone. Norris po- 
sitions himself as a latter-day Orwell-in-Catalonia, anxious lest the truth 
about the war per hijacked by the forces of acquiescence. Because postmod- 
ern nihilism is powerless to unmask med ia d is information, says Norris, it is 

The need for "critical resistance" is not lost on Baudrillard: "Be more 
virtual than the events themselves, do not seek to re-establish the truth, we 
do not have the means, but do not be duped . . . Turn deterrence back against 
itselr." ,_ bor Norris this knowing complicity, this immanent insurgency, is 

be properly m ounted without critical d is ta nee; second, and m ore dam agmgly. 



: distinction between truth and falsehood that Norris is so anxious 
in, on which he has staked his entire critical stock. Yet despite this. 
■d's position evinces a dear-eyed awareness of one thing: that 01 
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of "interpellation"). Rather, the subaltei 
activity was a privilege consistently and determinedly withheld : 
"Any theory of the subject is always appropri 
in repudiating the c is em hoc'ied, metaphysical 

subject," whose role in western culture has been to protect and promote 

Kristeva, for example, has deployed the notion of the "speaking subject" - 
a process, rather than a result, where contradiction and change are not prob- 

At root in western metaphysics is the logoceutric nature of patriarchy, or 
j'!>i>iii>^i>fciitris/it. Kristeva writes: "The very dichotomy man/woman as an 
opposition bet 
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metaphysics. What can 'identity', even 'sexual identity,' mean in a new theo- 
retical and scientific space where the very notion of identity is challenged?" 60 

It phal .ogocentric practices suppress difference in favor of identity - in par- 
tieular. the self-identity conferred by oneness, autonomy, jiu: integrity, co- 
extensive with notions of (male) subjectivity - then the philosophical cen- 
suring of metaphysics issues n :-old challenge to the logic of identity. 

Irigaray has both contested the notion of identity and advocated a specific 
female identity. Her argument turns on the distinction between identity and 
identification. The futural, as-yet-unrealized female identity she advances 
will not be based on sameness; it will not be an identity enabling its bearer 
to identify with the static, fixed attributes of a particular order. The project of 
developing a women's identity will therefore be a transformative one, altering 
the very nature and meaning of "identity."'" Bringing this new, undeter- 
mined identity into being presupposes a fundamental restructuring of the 
symbolic economy. There is some similarity here with Baudrillard's strategy 
of disruptive immanence, of being "more virtual than the virtual. " Irigaray's 

absolute truths for the modes and workings of concepts and discourse. 
Cutting the ground out from (Cartesian) foundationalism and dispersing 

i H egel i.iu ) synthesis, Irigaray argues that female subjectivity, identity, and 
: projects to be realized rather than pillars on which to build, 
distant to the imposition of a teleology. She writes: "In order to 
is essential to have a gender or an essence iconseq ueiitly a sex u ate 
le) as horizon. Otherwise, becom ing rem a ins partial and subject to the 
subject ... To become means fulfilling the wholeness of what we are capable 
of being. Obviously, this road never ends."* ! A horizon is not a "goal" as 
such; where a goal can be attained, a horizon cannot be reached without its 
ceasing to be a horizon. Similarly, a metaphysical becoming can strive for 
"wholeness" without congealing into a fixed or final identity. As Christine 
Ba:te;'shy notes, "Flow, flux, becoming do not always have to be envisaged 
in terms of a movement that is alien to persisting id entity or to m eta physics 
itself. " s - 1 

Attempting to rework the metaphysics of identity is misguided and ray- 
:s Judith Butler. The term "women," she argues, "marks a dense 

of identity. 4 The error is compounded by treating the signifying economy 

of "epistemological imperialism." Butler writes: "The effort to identify the 

the strategy of the oppressor instead of offering a different set of terms." 11 ' 
ri". ough Ingai'av does see the ph ilosophica! order as cohesive j.no mono I ith ic. 



her interrogation of it is tireless ..w\i.\ pn nctilious, ..w\i.\ her writing style brist.es 
with provocation. Further, in the horizon constituted by sexual difference - 
one that is "more fecund than any known to date - at least in the West" - 
Irigarny imagines there in ight be space for the "creation ot a new poetics. ""''' 

The nature of Irigaray's "horizon" is also problematic for Butler, however, 
who is more concerned with the behavioral notion of gender than with em- 
bodied notions of sexual difference. Gender, she declares, is not an inert 
category with fixed attributes, but a contingent doing, a "stylized repeti- 
tion of acts." 67 It points towards a destabilization of identity: "There is no 
gender identity behind the expressions of gender; that identity is perform- 
atively constituted by the very 'expressions" that are said to be its results." ' 
Gender attributes, then, do not express a stable identity preceding the act 
ot performance and enduring through time. Instead, they consist in a pro- 
visional repertoire depending on reiteration for its existence, and hence are 
potentially fluid and variable. 

In the absence of fixed identities, the fixity of identity politics is also aban- 
doned. If gender roles are variable, fluid, and multiple, they lend themselves 
to oppositional strategies, principal ly in the form ot parodic su bversion. Such 
individual gender "performances. " But- 
/mbolic economy as unitary means that collective 

u u tenable. T'. e "metaphysical " contract that Serres proposes, with its move- 

against stable identity. 

From the point of view of language, identity is also invoked through 
"presence": if words and their mean iugs are congruent, \t they can be m apped 
without remainder or deficit, then there is perfect, self-present identity. Re- 
sisting (or reworking; the metaphysics of identity leads then, perhaps in- 
evitably, to the search for a new discourse, and to a form of writing that 
m ight convey it adequately. Irigaray m a'<es reference to a "tern in ine syntax," 

writing is beginning to assert itself." 6 * 

Within postmodern feminism, the writing alluded to here goes by the 
name of ecriture feminine, a writing of the female body that "will always 
surpass the discourse that regulates the phallocentric system." 70 Much has 

manifesting in literary terms many of the claims made above for sexual differ- 
ence. (Indeed, before it was a theory of gender, pertormativity was a theory 
of language.] 71 Though there is some doubt as to whether or not it matches 
the claims made for it by theorists, it might be seen as underwriting Linda 
Hutcheon's affirmation above about the profound influence of feminism on 
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postmodernism. Gay urn Spiv.ik writes: "In a certain sens;.' the definitive char- 
acteristic of the French ten", mist project of to'., nil ing a woman's d iscourse re- 
flects a coalition with the continuing tradition of the French avant-garde." 71 

This "continuing tradition," I suggest, abides in philosophical postmod- 
ernism, which is above all a powerful and original form ot writing. Its fugit- 
ive, elliptical nature still arouses heated debate, suggesting that the full mea- 
sure of its textual stylistics has yet to be taken. If such a thing as an aesthetics 
of theory were possible, it might consider the difficult, self-conscious nature 
of much theoretical writing, particularly as it has developed in France; the 
e conveyed through codes of association and abrupt 
te logic of causal development; its use of ludic, perform- 
ative language :n ntiniiisrru mental ways, incorporating sly puns, audacious 
juxtapositions, and eccentric allusions; and the gene 
to distillation, paraphrase, and quotation. 

Furthermore, its sheer stylistic brio - often oper 
edge of coherence - is equally at odds with the prosi 
exposition as it is with the tradition of ph ilosophicai proposition and elab- 
oration. I suggested earlier that the elusive quality of this writing had much 
in common with literary modernism. It is both broader and narrower than 
that. As a mode of articulation, rather than as a specific linguistic practice, 
post-Nietzschean continental philosophy leans towards the condition of 
poetry — but a poetry of compaction and intensity, effectively revitalizing 
the stylistic pact of the early twentieth-century avant-garde. 

After the end: towards posthuman becoming 

"The whole problem of speaking about the end (particularly the end of 
history) is that you have to speak of what lies beyond the end and also, at 
the same time, of the impossibility of ending. "" As Jean Baudrillard makes 
clear, once the discourse of "endism " is entered into, it becomes impossible to 

is no longer so pressing or d isabling. it is because the various tor in sot end ism 
have, for the most part, ended. In fact, it was Jacques Derrida (a resolute 
anti-endist from the start, as we have seen) who in 1983 launched a critique 
ot the portentous rhetoric that has accreted around the "end of ph ilosophy. " 
Even Kant, in his day, Derrida argued, denounced the "apocalyptic" claims 
that philosophy was at an end - at the same time as he "freed another wave of 

capability was extant even in the eighteenth century.) 74 

The move away from endist thinking is reflected in the shift from theor- 
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1968 - to what might be termed technological posthumanism. Drawing on 
the cybernetic advancements of the last three decades, which have threatened 
to d i > ri 12; li ■:■-■ the integrated physical nature of human being, the balance of 
ending-and-renewal shifts decisively towards the latter. For thinkers of the 

technological ly upgraded, and its anticipated successor avidly pursued, even 
if the old model still prospers. Philosophical inquiry implements a powerful 
metaphorical paradigm for this in the condition of endless becoming, where 
origins and ends are negated by a process of metamorph ic perpetuity with 
no (final) result. 

The feminist focus on the body, the transgression of boundaries, and the 
disruption of identity merge with the philosophical concerns o: the post- 
human. The rapprochement can be seen in Irigaray's feminist praxis ("The 
goal that is most valuable is to go on bccu/n'uig, infinitely") ' and in But- 

structing that cannot rightfully be said to originate or end." 7 The source 
of this orientation, once again, is Nietzsche - though its philosophical an- 
cestry stretches back to Hegel, for whom becoming was envisaged as the 
unity of being and nothing; and to Heraclitus, who famously viewed ex- 
change and conflict. The Nietzschean cosmos, accordingly, is conceived as 
a ceaseless becoming, without aim or achievement, progress, or destiny. Be- 
cause becoming must be iustiried a: every moment, it reveals itself in eternal 
recurrence ("Everything becomes and recurs eternally") and will to power 
("Regarded mechanistically, the energy of the totality of becoming remains 

Taking up this line of thought, Deleuze fashions a tool to break apart 
temporal unity. Becomings m'j above all creatine, escaping the present with 
its orderly demarcations of before and after, past and future: "Becomings 

The rhizome illustrates this by linking up all points with one another, in 
contrast to the "arborescent" model and its method of contiguous connec- 
tion. Becom iug takes place through a line or b.ock w itliHH.it beginning or c^^^, 
origin or destination. A line of becoming has only a middle: it "is neither 

becoming thus denes any kind of stability - physical, conceptual, spatio- 
temporal. It is a plateau of thought that aims to unleash a force of pure 
transgression, to realize a permanent revolution in social relations (or what 
Deleu/e would term "becoming-revolutionary"). It operates not through re- 
semblance, imitation, or identification, nor via correspondence or filiation, 
but only through alliance. Thus, the becoming is real, even if what the human 
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becomes - animal, woman, child, girl - is not. Neither can it lend itself to the 

itself." 80 

As I have suggested, philosophical lie-coming is the primary condition of 
possibility for thinking the posthuman. Perhaps its most influential applica- 
tion is the model of the cyborg - a "becoming" that is neither human nor 
posthuman, but a threshold leading from one to the other. 81 In "A Cyborg 
Man ifesro." Don n.i Ha raw ay complicates easy d [visions between the h n man 
and the natural, showing the former's fusion with animals and machines.* 2 
For Haraway, the cyborg is an ironic, perverse creature, beyond gender and 
without origin (i.e. a myth of unity and fullness). It is an imaginative re- 
source out of (feminist) science fiction, the postmodern dream of hybridity 
reah/ed as a technocultural fantasy. Haraway uses the cyborg as a multiple 
disrupter of categories and identities and, like Deleuzean becoming, as a form 
of alliance: "One is too few, but two are too many." 8 ' Divisions between the 
physical and the nonphysical also cannot be maintained. Thus, cyborg, do 
not exist as such - they are "ether, quintessence" - yet are all too real: "in 
short, we are cyborgs."" 4 

Haraway uses the figuration in two ways. First, the primary cyborg al- 

mcom piete, and "other." And second, it inveighs against feminist theories 
of embodiment that have demonized technological freedom, favoring bodies 

they are. "The machine is us, our processes, an aspect of our embodiment." 8 * 
Harawav's cybernetic autibumanism is not unequivocal; she recognizes its 
potential for domination and subjugation, as well as tor emancipation. But 
the conceptual distinctions she attempts to elide raise difficult questions 
about ethical responsibility and political efficacy. 

These questions are implicitly addressed in the dystopian prognostica- 
tions of Paul Virilio. Unlike the advocates of technological posthumanism, 
Virilio's work in the 1990s attended more to "ending" than to "renewal." In 
( ).')('.'( S'.ty '.e approaches h u man-m echanical convergence :h rough a he:", a :mg 
teleteebuology [action a; a distance) and invasive nanotecbnology [miniatur- 
ized components that "explore" the human metabolism J. Between them the}' 
have precipitated the "pollution of the life-size," or "the unperceiveo pol- 
lution of the distances that organize our relationships with others, and also 
with the world of sense experience." 8 ? The absolute speed of immediacy and 

cal embodiment that bodes ill for individual self-realization. "Interactivity," 
warns Virilio, is as dangerous for human well-being as "radioactivity." 88 



The gloomiest implication of the new technologies is that they are man- 
ufacturing the interactive means to wipe out temporality itself. Vinlio's 
master-theme is die "genera! accident." '' a vague ye; all-encompassing oc- 
currence whose mam feature will he an "unprecedented temporal break- 
down." Time itself will crash, duration will freeze, and there will be only 
perpetual present;"' or, in the book's epigrammatic announcement: "One 
day /the day will come / when the day won't come." The general accident 
foretells a narrative about the end of narrative, where temporal difference 
is liquidated and time becomes "self-identical." Its eschatological purport is 
matched by an earlier alarmist tract against absolute speed: 



In these conditions, ho- 



fail to see the role of the last vehicle, whose 
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both from the external world (the real space 
,) and from the internal world, alien to his 
Id be as fragile as the body of the planet already 



of v v.- \ '.g geophysi. 
animal body, whose m 
is as it undergoes ndv.i 

as the genera; accident anticipates narrative foreclosure and the suspension 
of history. 

What are we to make of these dire pronouncements? At the very least, 

they describe humankind as being entire.)' : .;n ecuipped for the arrival ot the 

commentary on the philosophy of ends itself. The collapse of distance on 

which the hyperreal av\c\ the cyborg are predicated, and the more general 
yearning for immanence - the desire for dissolution, disruption, and dis- 
m teg rati on, :ur a conditio:", where hierarchy av\c\ identity no longer prevail - 
are figured as bleak ..w\i.\ malevolent prospects. F.veu ecological schemas such 
as Serres proposes, where concern is shifted from the local to the global, 

the psychosocial torpor of "polar inertia" in the first place. Virilio is the 

last end is t, recuperating the most abiding concern of philosophical post- 

ha/ardous consequences for life in the twenty-first century. 
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CATHERINE CONSTABLE 

Postmodernism and film 



This chapter will demonstrate the ways in which Jean Baudrillard's and 

Fredric Jameson's accoi nts ot :\:.: postmodern have had a significant im- 
pact on the field of film studies, affecting both film theory and history. The 
most influential aspects of each theorist's work are outlined in the first two 
sections. The first section focuses on two key texts by Baudrillard: Simu- 
lations and America, while the second addresses Jameson's famous article 
"Postmodernism and Consumer Society." I shall indicate the ways in which 
their ideas have been taken up and/or challenged at the end of each section. 
The critical debates surrounding these conceptions ot the postmodern have 
impacted upon film history due to cinema's dual status as both an icon of 
modernity and a symbol of the postmodern. The third section explores the 
many different definitions of the relation between the modern and the post- 
modern and traces the ways in which this distinction intersects with other 
key oppositions in film theory j.:- : C history, such as classical/postelassical and 
narrative/spectacle. The final section will use current theoretical conceptions 
ot affirmative postmodern isms in order to provide a reading oi Face/Off that 
challenges its status as the ultimate in meaningless spectacle. 

Baudrillard 

One of Baudrillard's key theses is contained within the title of the first work in 
his compilation volume, Simulations. "The Precession of Simulacra" reverses 
the traditional mimetic relation between art forms and reality, in which the 
image is said to be a copy of the real. The title asserts that the simulacrum 
or image has ontological priority and thus precedes the real. Baudrillard 
explains this reversal with reference to Hollywood disaster movies. "It is 
pointless to laboriously interpret these films by their relationship with an 
'objective' social crisis. ..It is in the other direction that we must say it is 
the n/ciiil itsi'l/ which, in contemporary discourse, is organized acctirtiiitg 
to a script for a disaster film." 1 The effect of granting precedence to the 



disaster movie, and other images, is that the real itself becomes film-like. 
Baudrillard's analysis of America demonstrates this point in that he views 
the country through the lens provided by Hollywood cinema. "It is not 
the least of America's charms that even outside the movie theatres the whole 
country is cinematic. The desert you pass through is like the set of a Western, 
the city a screen of signs and formulas." 1 It is this sense of a reality that has 
been completely pervaded by cinema, resulting in the apprehension of the 
real as film, which is one of the key metaphors for the postmodern. 

Baildrillard offers an apocalyptic characterization of the postmodern in 
that the construction of the real as film is said to mark the destruction of 
reality. His famous account of the four successive phases of the image lays 
out the trajectory of his own disaster movie scenario. In the first, the im- 
age performs its traditional mimetic function and operates as "the reflection 
of a basic reality." The second phase references a Marxist conception of 

tion. This image lias i\n ideological function in that "it masks and perverts 
the basic reality." Baudrillard argues that the decisive break occurs at the 
third phase, in which the image is said to mask "the absence of a basic 
reality." The annihilation of the real is laid bare in the fourth phase, where 

simulacrum."' 

Baudrillard uses Disneyland as an example of the logic of the third phase. 
Its status as a fantastical, infantile world serves to make us believe that we in- 
habit the opposite: a real, objective, adult world. This attempt to cover over 
the absence of the real is then unmasked and Baudrillard's analysis serves 
to propel us into the fourth phase. "Disneyland is presented as imaginary in 
order to make us believe that the rest is real, when in fact all of Los Angeles 
and the America surrounding it are no longer real, but of the order of the 
hyperreal and of simulation" (p. 2.5). The abolition of any qualitative dis- 
■en Disneyland and the real world serves to turn America itself 
o Disneyland. The example is a good instance of Baudrillard's later intel- 
tual style that Steven Connor aptly characterizes as "playful, but chilling 

ration of the hyperreal as the transformation of reality into a cartoon. 
, the hyperreal is consistently characterized as both apocalyptic 
:. In a world become film, reality is a series of clips with the result 
m-intentional parody hovers over everything" (p. 150). 
tiihilation of reality is said to be the result of capitalism. "For, 
vas capital wli ich was the first to feed throughout its history on the 
u of every referential, of every human goal, which shattered every 



radical law of equivalence and exchange, the iron law of its power" (p. 43). 
The destructive power of capital is demonstrated in its undermining of the 

concept of "use-value," in which dn object would be purchased because it 
fulfilled a particular function. Capitalism introduces a system of exchange in 
which the value of any object is determined by the others for which it can be 
substituted. Moreover, the overproduction of goods has resulted in the rise 
of advertizing in order to distinguish between them, ensuring that objects are 
no longer purchased for their use-value but rather for the lifestyles that they 
represent.' In this way, the capitalist dismissal of the criterion of function- 
ality is seen to destroy oh|eetive reality. Baudrilla rd describes this logic as a 
"catastrophic spiral" because the circular dynamic of mtersu hstitutional ity 
shatters a ser.es u: key oppositions including real/imaginary, true/false, and 
good/evil fp. 43]. 

The loss of the real and the consequent undermining of the logic of op- 
position are demonstrates! by attempt- to mrei'pi'et the meaning of political 
events. Watergate can i-e see:", as noth a .eft-wing conspiracy against Nixon 
and a right-wing conspiracy in which a Republican mastermind, "Deep 
Throat," manipulated the left-wing press. It might be said that the latter 
interpretation has gained popularity thanks to its wider dissemination as a 
sub-plot of The X Files; however, both readings are equal as interpretations 
and are thus presented as mtersu bstitutional. "All the hypotheses of manip- 
ulation are reversible in an endless whirligig" (p. 30). This implosion of the 

and mean iug. Saussu nan models privilege d if fere nee in that each sign is said 

instance, uncerstan c. ing the meaning of "right-wing" requires a conception 
of what it is not, namely "left-wing. " Baudrillard's reading of Watergate 
demonstrates ma: oppositional terms do not form stable anchoring points 
within language. Furthermore, his reading draws attention to the potentially 
infinite prol iteration of interpretations of any 'aohtical event provided by the 
global media and cultural theorists. This excessive quantity of readings is 
said to result in "an improvisation of meaning, of nonsense, or of several 
simultaneous senses which cancel each other out" (p. 75, n. 4). The exponen- 
ts, proliferation ot interpretations can be seen to display the catastrophic 
logic of the spiral because it ultimately results in the destruction of meaning 
itself. 

Baudrillard continues his gleeful presentation of the dynamic of circularity 
as a form of nihilistic excess in his book America. He links the circulation of 

Vegas as a blaze of neon in the middle of the desert. The subjet 



frantic self -refer en tiality, a short circuit which immediately hooks up like 

with like, and, in so doing, emphasizes their surface intensity and deeper 
meaninglessness. " 6 In contrast to the Lacanian paradigm ot m isrecogn ition 
in which the child's attempt to approximate to the perfect mirror image 
forms the kernel of a subjectivity that is forever divided against itself, the 
Baud I'lll.irc .an suh|ect is .it o:".e with t'.e image. This progression :~eyo:".d 
the mirror stage to "the video phase" is therefore said to mark the anni- 
hilate;", ot inferiority, constructing the subject as pure surface (p. 37). The 

in favor of a series of looks that can be adopted according to the dictates 
of fashion: "mores, customs, the body, and language free themselves in the 
ever quickening round of fashion. The liberated man is not the one who is 
freed in his ideal reality, his inner truth ... he is the man who changes spaces, 
who circulates, who changes sex, clothes, and habits according to fashion, 
rather than morality" (p. 96). The play of gender roles offered by pop idols 
such as Michael Jackson and David Bowie is seen to obey the postmodern 
imperative of continual change (p. 47). 

Baudrillard's vision of an "orgy of liberation" (p. 96) has provoked nu- 

of spurious egalitarianism in that the conflation of different circuits suggests 
that each subject has equal access to the capital required to enter into this 
particular round of fashion. Furthermore, the reference to Michael Jackson 
suggests that ethnicity is also available as a fashion statement. The white 

press's reading of Jackson's deteriorating body and face as indicative of the 

ot different ethnic groups equal as signs. Some feminist and postcolonial 
critics have been just inn :-ly susr icious of the postmodern dissoh.it ion of the 
categories of sub|ectivity and truth at a time when women and people of 
color were List beginning to take Lip :he sta:us of subjects jik: to create new- 
bodies of knowledge.* Other theorists have taken issue with Baudrillard's 
characterization of the postmodern as an "orgy of indifference" (p. 96). 
Vivian Sobchack argues that the postmodern dispersal of the category of 
Otherness results in a fluid construction of ethnicities as multiple plays of 
differences, which are not merely cosmetic' 

While Baudrillard's nihilistic presentation of the postmodern continues 
to provoke considerable critical debate within academia, 10 his account of a 

mea :". ingless, :"..i'. :-een widely disseminated by the western media. The relish 
with which Baudrillard presents his apocalypse, and the continual use of par- 
ody that pervades his announcements of the end of reality, truth, knowledge, 
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of Simulations and 

America I have focused on the formative role played by metaphors of circu- 
lation in order to emphasize the ways in which these images function as key 
moves in the overall argument. Thus, I would argue that reading Baudrillard's 
texts as symptomatic of a postmodern valorization of style over substance 
(however tempting) is ultimate. y inappropriate because the style is the sub- 
stance. In taking up this mode of writing philosophy. Baudrhlai'd presents 
himself as one of Nietzsche's successors. Both philosophers offer critiques 
of the concept of objective truth and both can be seen to adopt an overtly 

pretative status of their own theoretical writing. Baudrillard's apocalyptic 
pronouncements have a further function in that they serve to provoke a re- 
sponse, to re. ins; the reader to rise to the challenge that he presents. In th is way, 

add an enjoyable vital ity to the theoretical debates concerning the postmod- 
ern, as well as constructing him as the self-styled bad boy of the postmodern 

theorists. 



J- 

In "Postmodernism and Consumer Society" Jameson provides a thrt 

analysis of the development of capitalism, 

order with "the emergence of a new type of si 

new formal features in culture." 11 The first s 

acterized by industrial sirowch that creates g 

classic era of capitalism marks "the heyday of the nuclear family" and tl 

rise of the bourgeoisie, both of which are reflected in the dominant aesthet 

form of realism (p. 115). The second stage, monopoly capitalism, conforn 

to the age of imperialism and is characterized by the creation of world ma 

is modernism. The third and final stage is that of multinational capitalist 
which is marked by the development of global markets and the underminit 
nndaries. This current era of multinational capitalism is cha 
•ed by the rise of bureaucracy, signaling the demise of the bourgeo 
individ ual subject of the classic era. The cultural dominant is postmodernist 



Alex Callinicos argue? that this attempt to locate a decisive break be- 
tween the second and third stages or capital i s in is h ighly problematic. '' For 
Jameson, however, the transition from monopoly capitalism to multinational 
capitalism is also reflected in the different functions allocated to the image. 
Following Baudrillard's conception of the decisive break between the second 
and third phases of the image, Jameson links the rise of the postmodern 
to a rejection of t:\ul it ion a I Marxist conception s of the ideological f 
of mass culture. The postmodern image does not covet 
>n; it is the key product of multinational cap 



? ues that the similarities between Jameson's and Baudrillard's 
:he result of their take-up of the Situationists' work on the " 
spectacle," which predicted that the image would come to take on a decisive 
economic role. '+ 

Jameson's work is highly influential because he defines some of the key 
aesthetic features of the postmodern, such as the erosion of the distinction 
between high and low culture, the incorporation of material from other 
Texts, and the breaking down of boundaries between different genres of writ- 
ing (p. in). Tli l' demise or the bourgeois individ tiahs: suhieet also impacts 
a the field of aesthetics because it constitutes the death of the traditional 



conception of the artist as genius. As a result, art can no longer be the 
pression of a "unique private world and style." Postmodern artists cannot 
invent new perspectives and new modes or expression; instead, they oper- 
ate as bricolettrs, "ocychng previous works and styles. Thus, postmodern art 
takes the form of pastiche: "in a world in which stylistic innovation is no 
longer possible, all that is left is to imitate dead styles, to speak through the 
masks and with the voices of the styles in the imaginary museum" (p. 115). 
:sthatja> 



Baudrillard's conception of the unintentional parody encapsulated in the 

postal 11c em c:\i. ' * Fo: 1 Ban d ill lard, the pa rod le aspee: of the aypei'ieal is thi 
result of the total reconstruction of reality as aesthetic spectacle. Such parod; 
constitutes a kind of empty mockery because it marks the impossibility of re- 
tiira inn; to the real. Jameson's d erinition or pastiche as "blank parody" draw: 
on Baudrillard's key features of emptiness and loss. For Jameson, parody i: 

iteration or aspects or the original provokes laugh tor by emphasizing thos ( 
textual features that diverge from the linguistic norm. In contrast, pastichi 
is "parody that has lost its sense of humor" (p. 114). It does not provoke 
laughter because the imitation can no longer be held in relation to any lin- 
guistic norms. The loss of the norm also marks the end of originality because 

conformity. 



Postmodernism and film 

Postmodern pastiche is ultimately seen to result in the loss of history. 
This is partly because of the continual promulgation of a diversity of lin- 
guistic and aesthetic styles that are taken out of their historical context and 

presented as currently available. Jameson gives the example ot Pxniy Hctit, 
which draws on the classic film noir plot of The Postman Always Rings 
Tioict as we. I ,■• replicating its vr. a I. -town mise-en-scene. He argues that 
the setting serves to detract from the contemporary references within the 
film, such as the cars, constructing it as "a narrative set in some indefinable 
nostalgic pas:, an eternal ";os. say, beyond history" (p. 117). The nostalgia 

In this way, Star Wars appeals to adults because it recalls the Saturday 
afternoon serial and thus evokes a sense of the past through "the feel and 
shape of characteristic art objects of an older period" (p. 116). The attempt to 
gain access to the past through the prom u Igation or "pop ini ages and stereo- 
types about that past" paradoxically ensures that it becomes unattainable 
(p. 118). 

If Baudrillardian parody marks the annihilation of reality-Jameson's pas- 
tiche marks the annihilation of temporality. It is the pervasive quality of the 
linage that systematically destroys the possibility or reaching the real and 
the past. Jameson builds on this sense of atemporality in his comparison 
of postmodernity with the state of schizophrenia. Drawing on Lacan, he 
argues that the experience of chronological time is "an effect of language" 
(p. 119). Thus, constructing time is linked to the creation of meaning in 
that both are based on an understanding of the interrelations between sig- 
mfiers iiml the ways in which these create the concept ot the signified, or 
the "meaning-effect. " Jameson defines sehi/ophrenia as ";\n experience ot 
isolated, disconnected, discontinuous material signifies which fail to link up 
into a coherent sequence" fp. 119). As a result, the schizophrenic does not 
have a chronological sense of past, present, and future, and consequently 
lacks any sense of the self as a coherent identity that persists across time. It 
is this sense of being condemned to the perpetual present that Jameson Takes 
to be emblematic of the postmodern condition. 

Giuliana Bruno's excellent reading of Blade Runner utilizes both 
Baudrillard's and Jameson's conceptions of the postmodern. She reads Rachel 

rather simulates them, undoing the distinction between a real human being 
and a had copy. This complete undermining or the opposition between true 
and false is summed up by Rachel's inability to say whether she is a replicant 
or not. Bruno argues that the sets in Blade Runner conform to Jameson's def- 

of Greek, Roman, and Egyptian styles. She also reads the replicants' attempts 



to access the past through photographs as syni i-tiimjtic of the loss ot his- 
tory. "Wo, liko :ho replicants, are put in the position ot reclaiming a history 
by means of its reproduction. "' 6 Within Blade Runner, the replicants' pho- 
tograens are revealed to bo fakes, a ism antling their past, while their preset 
termination dates deny them a future. Thus, Bruno reads the replicants as 
examples of postmodern schizophrenia beeause they .ire condemned to the 
intensity of the perpetual present. 

While Jameson's definition of the postmodern has been taken up to form 
film readings, some theorists have also been critical of his conceptual cate- 
gories. Barbara Creed takes issue with Jameson's category of the nostalgia 
film, arguing that he fails to analyze the precise nature of the audience's 
Ionizing for the past. She suggests that the longing for the dead form of 
the adventure serial "with its true heroes and distressed heroines" might 
well represent "a desire to relive a 'time' when gender roles were more 
clearly defined, stable [and] predictable."' 7 Moreover, she argues that the 
account of nostalgia needs to be related to feminist work on gender and 
desire. Linda Hutcheon argues that Jameson's announcement of the end of 
history is premature and that the current interrelation ot history and text- 
nality needs to be constructed in a more positive way. 1 Indeed. Jameson 
does revisit his work on the presentation of history within the nostalgia 
film, analyzing Something Wild and Blue Velvet as examples of a more 
"properly allegorical proeessiug of the past. " "- 1 The later category of "post- 
nostalgia" films, however, replicates many of the problems of the earlier 

Jameson's accounts of parody and pastiche have also been criticized. 
Hutcheon argues that his construction of parody serves to trivialize the con- 
cept. She argues in favor of recognizing a variety of different modes, thus 
opening up the possibility- of political forms of parody. 10 Rose criticizes both 
Baudrillard and Jameson for defining parody and pastiche in entirely negative 
ways. 11 I would argue that this criticism foregrounds the logic o: negation 
that underpins both these versions of the postmodern. By announcing the 
annihilation of reality and temporality respectively, Baudrillard and Jameson 
sin", ply deri ue the postmodern in terms of the wholesale destruction of key 
concepts that have preceded it. This is problematic because their work can be 
seen to rest on the repetition of one h ighly q u est ion able argument, namely: 
if reality, truth, know. edge, history, etc.. are not entirely objective and un- 
changing, then there is no such thing as reality, truth, knowledge, history, 
etc. Hutehcon's intervention into the debates on history and parody can be 
seen to refute this argument by insisting on a broader range ot possibilities. 
It is this move beyond the logic of negation that I shall explore more fully in 
the final section, "Affirmative postmodernisms." 



Modernism/postmodernism 

While both Baudrillard's and Jameson's accounts of the po; 
to dissolve the distinction between the aesthetic and the 
Mariam Bratu Hansen utilizes the distinction in order to di 
the problematic positioning of Hollywood cinema. She argues that debates 
on modernism within film theory have focused exclusively on the aesthetic 
category o: high modernism, positioning Hollywood cinema of the studio 
era as the epitome of a contrasting elassieal style. I:", this way film theory can 
be seen to rep I icate the opposition of in odernist/classical. wh ich has been de- 
veloped in philosophy, literature, and fine art. 11 Thus, classical Hollywood 
cinema is said to utilize a traditional model of linear narrative made up of 
causal links, which are largely character-centered. The artificiality of the rep- 
resented world is said to be concealed by the use of continuity editing, and 
the textual elements of style and performance are typically subordinated to 
rching narration. 1 - 1 The dominance of the narrative leads to the 
ion of the classical with the uncritical dissemination of ideology 
o the self-reflexive and progressive aesthetic forms of modernist 

Hansen argues that the subsumption of Hollywood cinema of the studio 
era within the aesthetic category of the classical overlooks its relationship to 
modernity. She argues that Hollywood cinema was "the incarnation of the 
modern, an aesthetic medium up-to-date with Fordist-Taylorist methods of 

sexual, and gender relations, in the material fabric of everyday life, in the 

organization of sensory perception and experience. "- , Moreover, the film 

texts are said to play out the complexities inherent in the cultural experience 

of negotiating with modernity and modernization. Hansen can therefore be 

seen to offer another interlinking of the 

thetic in her construction of Hollywood cinet 

modernism." She argues that the recognition of a range of model 

vital for d isn" an rim g a nan" her of the overly si m pi is tic oppositions that have 

dominated film theory and history. 1 

Hansen's reworking of film history can be seen in her analysis of Soviet 
cinema. She argues that the traditional designation of Soviet montage as a 

whiie overlooking the role played :-y Hollywood cinema." Her refection 
of the modernist/classical opposition can therefore be seen as providing a 

Hansen's recognition of a range of modernisms is particularly useful in Film 
Studies, given the number of different candidates nominated for the title of 



and encompasses the work of Eisenstein, Stroheim, and Chaplin, while the 
second takes place in the i 95 os and is manifested in the work of auteurs 
such as Hitchcock, Bergman, Kurosawa, and Fellini. Jameson's use of the 
category of the atlteur is consistent with his definition of modernist art as 

the expression of a unique private world. 

been complicated by the advent of the postmodern. Some theorists have 
responded by nominating a new generation ot postmodern auteurs, includ- 
ing Nora Ephron, David Lynch, Quentin Tarantino, and Kathryn Bigelow. 1 ' 
The use of the category of the auteur in this context is clearly problem- 
Author. Other theorists have contested the status of Jameson's nominees. 
Denzin reads Hitchcock as a modernist whose works serve to usher in the 
postmodern. Analyzing the representation of voyeurism in Rt.\ir Wiutitut', 
he argues that it enacts the onset of the hyperreal because the voyeur's 
gaze is seen to eradicate objective reality. 10 Linda Williams also presents 
Hitchcock as a pivotal figure but she focuses on Psycho. The murder of the 
chief protagonist, Marion Crane, breaks the conventions of classical narra- 
tive, shattering the audience's expectations. The audience is left to wonder 
about the next attack and sim ply "to register the rhythms of its anticipation, 
shock, and release."- 1 ' It is this development of a "'roller-coaster' sensibil- 
ity" celebrating the visceral qualities of the image rather than focusing on 
narrative and characterization that Williams argues is central to postmodern 
culture. 

Williams's interlinking of the posrclassical with the postmodern also fo- 
cuses on economic changes in the film industry. She argues that the change 
from the steady continuous output of the studios to a "package unit system 
relying on the enormous profits of occasional blockbuste 

icant shift.' 1 The rise of the blockbuster has been marked by an u 
reliance on multimedia tie-ins: from theme-park rides to computer games, 
soundtrack CDs, and music videos, which serve to generate further profits. 
Theorists have argued that the global marketing of the blockbuster has re- 
sulted in the development of its aesthetic form. The attempt to Transcend 

has led to an emphasis on spectacle and special effects. 1 
mg of capita: is: globalization with t'.e emergence or a ne> 
clearly constitutes another version of Jameson's third stag 
construction of the blockbuster as formative of a "New Hollywood" that 



The issue of whether or not New Hollywood does constitute a new aes- 
thetic form is a key area of academic debate. While theorists agree that the 
rise of the blockbuster has corresponded with a new economic structure, 
some have argued that the products of New Hollywood simply conform to 
the model of classical narrative," The status of the classical paradigm within 
Film Studies has been called into question, however, because it is thought to 
privilege the role of narrative at the expense of other aesthetic forms, such 
as spectacle. Geoff King argues that the opposition narrative/spectacle has 

cess. In contrast, he positions spectacle as an intrinsic aspect of Hollywood 

gues that spectacle can have a narratonal function, setting up key themes 
and contributing to the plot development.' 6 King's work therefore seems to 
erase the division between the classical and the postclassical/postmodern in 

While I would agree wi:h King :hat spectacle has always played a signifi- 
cant role in Hollywood cinema, it 1 - cu rrent design a :u>n as the c eh :: ing team re 
of the blockbuster may give it a different status at the present moment. In 
addition, both the mass media and academia draw on a Baudrillardian con- 
ception of the postmodern in their construction of spectacle as a nihilistic, 
empty, aesthetic form. The widespread conception of spectacle as the de- 
marcation of the end of humanist aesthetics is another example of the logic 
of negation in action. As a result, blockbusters are frequently criticized for 
providing characters tii.it .ack psychological cep:li, and narrative structures 
that do not conform to moral frameworks. Although King's conception of 
the narratorial function of spectacle does challenge the negative view of the 
blockbuster, his emphasis on the functionality of spectacle perse means that 
he cannot ad cress the ways :n which postmodern films in ight otter so in e:hmg 
new. The issue at stake here is the possibility that the utilization of spectacle 
in the blockbuster could change previous conceptions of characterization 
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lave chosen to analyze Face/Off because it seems to epitomize the aesthet- 
s of spectacle that is a key aspect of the all-action blockbuster. Face/Off 
as John Woo's third Hollywood film and his presence in America can be 
en as a part of the economic strategy of globalization. This film was judged 
. be a success, taking over $100 million in box-office receipts by its sixth 



play week.' Woo is famous for Ins glossy visual style and his presentation 
of highly choreographed, excessive screen violence. Indeed, Brooker and 
Brooker argue that the "amoral, superficial and self-referential portrayal 
of violence" has become a key feature of postmodern aesthetics, 18 While 
they focus on the work of Quentin Tarantino, the rhetoric of empty "ultra- 
violence" is frequently used to describe Woo's films. I shall argue that it is 
necessary to move beyond the popular conception of Woo's work as super- 
ficial and excessive in order to begin to appreeiate :he aesthetic strategies 
presented by Face/Off. The analysis will also indicate the ways in which the 
film achieves its distinctive sense of fun; an important consideration that 
Linda Williams argues has been absent from academic analyses of film texts 

This section will therefore map out a different way of approaching the 
postmodern, one that neither defines it as the end of modernism nor sim- 
ply assimilates it to tradition. This involves moving beyond the rhetoric of 
nihilism, while aceepting that the postmodern does involve changes that re- 
quire a (re)working of previous aesthetic categories. The attempt to think 

dressed by Brooker and Brooker. "We have ... to think with more discrimina- 
tion and subtlety about the aesthetic forms and accents of postmodernism - 
so famously 'all about style' but not by that token always and only about 

'merely' style."" They focus on the ways in which Tarantiuo's highly sty.- 
ized presentation of stock characters in Pulp Fie. 
ex pan d generic conventions. The story of the flir 
established elements from the gangster genre, while her overdose provides 
an unexpected Gothic reference. Furthermore, the hypodermic needle that is 
stabbed through Mia's heart can be seen as effecting her resurrection from 
the dead, simultaneously recalling and undermining the Gothic convention 
of the vampire's stake. On this model, the referencing of previous aesthetic 
forms and styles moves beyond Jameson's conception of empty pastiche, 
sustaining an "inventive and affirmative mode" of postmodernism. 4 ' 

Face/Off begins with a botched assassination attempt in which Castor 
Troy aims to kill FBI agent Sean Archer, only to kill Archer's son. Archer 
succeeds in capturing Castor and his brother, Pollux, to discover that they 
have planted a bomb, the whereabouts of which is unknown. In order to 
get the information from Pollux, Archer agrees to undergo radical surgery in 
which he is reconstructed as Castor, and is subsequently sent to jail. The plan 
goes wrong when Castor assumes Archer's identity, infiltrating the police 
force. Archer then breaks out of fail and integrates himself with Castor's 
friends. The transformation allows each protagonist to make amends for 
the actions committed by his doppelgiiiiger. Thus. Castor offers "parental" 
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advice, teaching Archer's daughter, Jamie, to fend off unwanted advances 

from teenage hoys by using a switchblade; and Archer saves Castor's son, 
Adam, from being killed in a raid. Archer finally kills Castor at the end of 
a series of "final" denouements. He is restored to his previous appearance 
and united with his family, which includes his new adoptive son, Adam. 

Face/Off is instantly recognizable as a postmodern film. The pre-credit 
scene in which Archer's son is shot while sitting on a merry-go-round horse 
with his father clearly draws on the denouement of Strangers on a Train, 
in which the wooden horses are presented as similarly grotesque. Focusing 
on the staging of the murder, Robin Dougherty argues that the "breathtak- 

makes a statement. " 4I While he does not enlarge on this comment, I would 

it before. The overt foregrounding of the visual style als. 

as signaling the H itehcock homage :h rough the approxim at ion of h.ack and 
white. The credit sequence of Face/Off crosscuts between numerous loca- 
tions, including the church in which Castor sets up the bomb and the airport 
where Pollux is waiting for him. The use of music ranges from the diegetic 
presentation of the "Hallelujah Chorus" from Handel's Messiah to the extra- 

in a mixture of high and low cultural references. 

The staging of Castor's belated appearance at the airport provides one 
of the best adverts for Donna Karan menswear ever filmed!"" As Castor 
steps out of the car the breeze catches the fluid folds of his long, black coat, 
sending it up into the air behind him. Shot in slow motion, he strides to- 
wards the plane in time to the throbbing accompaniment of the rock music. 
His henchmen remove his coat, revealing a shimmering burgundy shirt and 
darker trousers. They then help him into the matching jacket, thus provid- 
ing the means to show off the Karan suit in its entirety. This opening draws 
attention to the marketing tie-ins for the film. Face/Off was originally adver- 
tized in American style magazines for young men, and the film caused an 

reach previously untapped markets. Capitalizing on this success, fi:i"i70// 
had two separate launches on its release in the United Kingdom, including a 
style premiere for magazines such as GQ and Arena.™ 

The use of Nicholas Cage to model for Donna Karan draws attention to the 
considerable differences between his and John Travolta's physiques. While 
this serves to make the central premise of the plot preposterous, the film 

to sustain the identity swap. Each of the key protagon ists is associated with a 



by a shared familial gesture in which the tips of the fingers pass across another 

person's race, as well as by sudden, explosive physical movements and rapid 
ereseendo in voeal delivery. codi o: wh ieh serve to eonvey anjjer and trauma. 
In contrast, Castor is associated with fluid, graceful movements, frequently 
breaking into dance and occasionally into song. His catchphrase to Archer 
is the line, "You're not having any fun, are you?" The opposition between 
the villainous Castor and the law-abiding Archer is thus encapsulated by a 
series of dichotomies including solidity/fluidity, pain/laughter, trauma/fun. 

The identity swap means that Archer is played by John Travolta, then by 
Nicolas Cage, and finally by Travolta again. Castor is played by Cage and 
then by Travolta. One of the key pleasures offered by Face/Off is the way in 
which the dietetic motif or swapping over utilizes each star's performance 
style. Thus, Cage's transformation from Castor to Archer is marked by the 

by his cavorting to Handel, to a markedly discontinuous emotional display 

"While both performances demonstrate the star's trademark bravura style, the 
role of Archer is reinforced by Cage's other appearances as a trauma victim, 
notably in Moonstruck and Con Air. Travolta's transformation into Castor 
enables h im to take u p bis customary repertoire of fl u id, daneinj; movem euts 
encapsulated by his famous performances i:". (.i reuse, SdtitrJity flight reiser 
and Pulp Fiction. 

At the level of the diegesis, the characters of Archer and Castor conform to 
well-worn stereotypes: the lawman who is haunted by the murder of his son, 
and the psychotic villain. This, coupled with the explicit use of performance 
style, could be seen as conforming to the cardboard characterization that 
so offends the critics of the blockbuster. Such a negative reading, however, 
would simply fail to get to grips with the diverse ways in which star per- 

to create an illusion of depth. The scene in which he acts out the process 
of becoming Castor through a violent assault on a fellow prisoner pivots 
on the moment at which he is unable to kill him. His imitation of Castor's 
excessive macho posturing is literally halted in a moment of stasis and hor- 
rified reflection, creating a sense of discontinuity and thereby a return to an 
inner self. This sense of depth is reinforced by the congruence of the char- 
acter of Archer with Cage's other roles. Importantly, the combination of a 
specific perform a nee sty.e and par:icc. iar in :er Textual reference, serves to cre- 
ate depth. tlv. s cfiLii le'.^.m; the assu m .•■:.( m that ps;\ holoizical rea.isn: .s the 
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implications for Baudrillard's analysis of the construction of the postmodern 
s li b|ect as im age. In his account, the short-circu it nip of interior depth is syn - 
onymous with the su h|L-ct's circulation as a series of nil apes, all of \vh ich are 
equally superficial- Cage's performance as Archer clearly demonstrates the 
ways in which patterns of repetition set up interconnections between images 
that serve to privilege some appearances over others. 

The patterns of repetition set up by Travolta's performance do not work 
in quite the same way. While his appearances as Castor clearly utilize his 
trademark performance style, the scene in which he visits Archer's home 
for the first time mobilizes his star persona in a way that detracts from his 

to the exchange In Jamie's room in which "Archer's" designs on his new 

daughter are clearly indicated by a cut from his appreciative expression to 
a point-of-view shot that travels up the length of her body. The disquieting 
implications of this scene are immediately undercut, however, by the manner 
in which "Archer" takes his exit. Lighting a cigarette and Mowing a smoke 

Castor's status as a dangerous sexual predator, thus propelling the scene into 
comedy. :The change ot tone created by this use of intertextuality becomes 
very clear if one thinks about the very different implications ot having Cage 
play the same scene.) Travolta's star persona is used to suspend aspects ot 
his character, allowing the film to sidestep the issue of Castor's psychosis. 
The result is a fluid construction of characterization, which serves to present 
the villain as appealing rather than as completely monstrous. 

It is only by moving heyouc the negative construction of the postmodern 
as lacking acceptable forms of characterization and narration that we can 
begin to appreciate the aesthetic strategies of Face/Off. This also involves 
a baud oning the conception of Woo as the purveyor ot em pry li Itra-violence. 
Critics tend to divide into two camps: those who find Woo's "highly stylized 
blood-letting" morally problematic because it aestheticizes mutilation and 
death, 4 * and those who favor such aestheticization, reading it as excessive 
and amusing. Both camps ultimately share a conception of "ultra-violence" 
as an empty aesthetic. The critical reaction to the scene in which the pol- 
ice raid Dietrich's house demonstrates this point. The presentation of the 
highly stylized gun battle to the diegetic music of "Somewhere over the 
rainbow," playing on Adam's personal stereo, was read either as a sick jux- 

nonsensicalness."-* 6 What is noticeable is that neither set of critics bothers 
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Adam is shown in an overhead shot, wandering over to stand on some 
glass insets in the floor. His blond hair and the use of underlighting construct 
him as an idealized vision of innocence in contrast to the darker images of 
the violence that surrounds him. The key moment of the battle occurs when 
Archer observes him standing alone and dives across the floor, pulling him out 
of the line of fire. Woo's use of slow motion draws out the movement of the 
high forward rolls. Archer seems to fly to Adam's rescue and his movement 
symbolizes the moment at which he is freed from the weight of guilt felt 
at his son's death. The lyrics of the song accompany Archer's unbelievable 
second chance to save an innocent and redeem himself. Thus, the music is 
initially disconcerting but it clearly underscores the narrative function of the 
scene in a traditional way. What is important is that the assumption that 
Who's presentation of violence is simply style without substance actually 
prevented cr ities from engaging with die sym iclism in the scene. Moreover, 
the suggestion that such nesthetici/ation is necessarily immoral ignores the 
way in which the act of saving the child forms the ethical trajectory of the 
protagonist. 

The ethical trajectory played out during the first part of the raid on 
Dietrich's house can be contrasted with the parodic presentation of the op- 
pusiTional moral f:\ime\vur k that structures Archer's and Castor's many con- 
frontations. The first of the "final" denouements takes place in a church and 
utilizes an excess of christological imagery, including doves, candles, and a 
crucifix, in order to present Archer as the ordained knight-errant. The con- 
frontation between Archer and Castor conforms to a well-worn scenario, 
which is sent up by Castor during the scene. After mimicking the position of 

evil, saint and sin nci; bur you're still not having any fun ! " The com mentary, 
coupled with Castor's gleeful response to the five-way Mexican stand-off, 
suggests that the stylistic flourishes provide the essential fun that a straight 
depiction of the moral categories would lack. His comments are clearly ad- 

the serial denouements, including the James Bond homage of the boat chase 
that culminates in a vast wall of fire. 

The stylized presentation of the violence in Face/Off is not an empty mock- 
ery that serves to display the ini possibility of securing any ground of value. 
Such a Baudrillardian reading is too extreme given that the battles stage the 
redemption narrative as well as the conflict between good and bad. While it 
is true that the triumph of the good is presented as formulaic and that the 
role of textual commentator vindicates the bad, the displacement of moral 
categories in favor of reflexive entertainment does not constitute the aboli- 
tion of all ethical value. Indeed, the logic of the redempt 
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he seen Co require the move beyond the opposition of good and bad. Thus, 
Castor's advice on self-defense has surprisingly good efreets, enabling Jam ie 
to defend herself against him using his own switchblade. Archer's redemp- 
tion also involves tak iug on some ot Cns tor's characteristics, panic li larly his 
ability to live in the present. 

The exuberant reflexivity of Face/Off that is demonstrated in its fore- 
grounding of performance and textual play does not constitute an emptying 
out of signification. On the contrary, the focus on performance mobilizes 

and to effect changes of tone. Thus, postmodern reflexivity ean he seen to 
offer the audience the enjoyment ot tracing textual references in ways that 
serve to augment and/or detract from the characterization and the narra- 
tive structure. The considerable pleasure derived from tracing the references 

movement in and out of the diegetic world, in response to cues offered by the 
film text. Inter text uality can be seen as the key means of sustaining differen- 

ot possible readings is not unlimited, however, given that Face/Off is reliant 
upon knowledge of a limited set of films featuring Cage and Travolta. The 
use of parody in the film is typical of the blockbuster. The representation of 
masculinity as the self-conscious acting out of gender roles does not really 
have a subversive effect, given that both Archer and Castor conform to tra- 

however, can have subversive potential. Creed reads Aliens as exemplary in 

potential of these films is reliant upon the development of theoretical models 

ot affirmative poscm odemisms. It is only by moving beyond negative con- 
can possibly begin to appreciate the value of having fun. 
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STEVEN CONNOR 

Postmodernism and literature 



Against poetics 

Postmodernism was not the invention of literary critics, but literature can cer- 
tainly claim to be one of the most important laboratories of postmodernism. 
Perhaps because of the sheer weight of numbers in literary studies during 

the i yyos anil i 9 80s, as com pared with the numbers of scholars writ ins; or 
sr.;ci':'.;s reading in architecture, him studies, or the embryonic d iscipiines of 
women's studies or cultural studies, ideas of postmodernism tended in these 
formative decades to be framed by reference to literary examples. 

Literary postmodernism has tended to be focused on one kind of writ- 
ing, namely, narrative fiction. The iikis; influential :~ooks on literary post- 
modernism, such as Linda Hutcheon's A Poetics of Postmodernism and 
Brian McHale's Postmodernist Fiction, are devoted to postmodern fiction. 1 It 
seems oddly fitting that what Hutcheon calls the "poetics of postmodernism" 
should turn out to be most in evidence in its fiction. One might almost say 

poetry to lietion. Whether in the puckered vortex of the imagist poem or in 

long poems like Eliot's The Waste Land, Pound's Cantos, David Jones's In 
Parenthesis and "William Carlos Williams's Paterson, the effort of the mod- 
ernist poem was to condense the complexity of time and history, to make 
them apprehensible .n .', sing.e frame. YC'hen Joseph hiank announced mtlu- 
enrially that modern literature was characterized by its striving to achieve a 
"spatial form," which allowed and required the work to be seen all at once 
in a single cohering perspective, he was helping to form the acceptance that 
the representative modernist work ought to be some kind of poem, even 
if it at actually looked to all intents and purposes like a novel, or a play. 1 
Poetry meant the scaling of time into space, of succession to simultaneity. 
The closely focused, highly technical form of literary analysis characteristic 
of the New Criticism, determined to find wherever it could structures held in 
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taut, ironic tension, seemed to have arisen in order to respond specifically to 
modern ist poetry. In the 1950s and 1 y6os. the practice of close read: lis; and 
practical criticism spread these New Critical understandings ot the nature 
and the value of literary analysis. The point of a literary training was not 

cover poems to construe — complex, dynamic, hut internally halauced and 
self-sufficient verbal structures - wherever one looked, and to turn whatever 
one looked at analytically into a kind of poem. 

temper, along with the disposition to attend to that which registers the pas- 
sage ot and exposure to time rather than its gathering up. Where modernist 

modernism means the assumption that literature approaches to the condi- 
tio:", of poetry, postmodernism means the tendency to assume that literature 
is intrinsically narrative. Indeed, the study of literary modernism itself seems 
subsequently to have been affected by this shift, as a version of modernism 
that had previously been focused on its representative poets - Yeats, F.liot, 
Pound, and Stevens - has been retrofitted by the taste of scholars and students 
alike to shift the focus markedly to its novelists: James, Conrad, Lawrence, 
Richardson, Joyce, and Woolf. 

Modernism had also been characterized by efforts to establish the dignity 
and seriousness of the novel by developing for it a kind of poetics, centered 
on principles of structure. Tin- poetics operated according to the principles 
of a scenography. That the question or perspective, of who "sees" and how, 
should bulk so large both for modernist writers of fiction and for theorists 
of it, such as Henry James and, following him, Percy Lubbock and Wayne 
C. Booth, is l\i\ indication ot the strong cooperation between the emerging 
"poetics" of the novel and a visual conception of its form. The purpose 
ot writing is to make its reader "see," said Conrad, in his preface to The 
■^JW'" "■■' '■'''■■''' "?<tir<-'issiis ". me effect of this being to suggest the natu rain ess 
and desirabil ity of seeing novels and stories as pictures - and , what is more, 
as portraits (of a lady, of the artist as a young man| and snapshots rather 

concerned with the multiplication ot voices and perspectives and the con- 
comitant d iff". cu Ity ot orchestrating those voices and perspectives. But one of 
the ways in wh ich this orchestration ta.-,es place .s by displacing q notions of 
voice into questions of point of view. Rendering the question "Who speaks?" 
in the form of the question "Who sees?" makes it a question of a position 
rather than of an event. What is an orchestra, after all, but a spatial diagram 
of the means of music-making, a visible reservoir of the musical possibilities 
that can be unfolded in time? 



rather than on the eye, or, more precisely, to make the voice hard to encode 
either as a way of seeing or as itself something seen. We hear rather than 
see the narrators in Beckett's trilogy of novels, and the last of the sequence, 

/ he Uiimiiiuihlc i i V5K j. gives us .in 11 naooDiiiinod a red voice, pan tin a;, rant- 
mi:, and \v r a :". g . 1 :". g on. in a svace and time thai 1: seems to s*l' making „p 

an emanation of this voice and liable at any moment to revocation. Salman 
Rushdie's Midnights Children (1981) is a written testimony that is similarly 

The emergence of a tern poral post 111 ooemism required more than the en- 
hanced prominence and prestige of narrative, however; it required also a 
different attitude towards or theory of narrative. In fact, there was a con- 
siderable time-lag between the growth in the privilege accorded to narrative 
over poetry and the development of a nonpoetic understanding of narra- 
tive. During the [960s and 1970s. the rise of structuralism generated the 
new science of "narratology," which set itself to the job of sifting and sort- 
ing the recurrent elements of which narratives were formed. The principal 
techniques of narratology were derived from the analysis of folk tales and 
myths with large numbers of variants, in which the purpose was to reduce 
the apparently arbitrary play of variation to a number of recurrent struc- 
tures or patterns. There was always something a little contradictory about 

;. Structuralist analysis of narrative was a little like try- 
ime of solitaire by demonstrating that the pack was 
its of thirteen different values. Such an explanation 
s for the game only in the sense of showing the elements of which 
it is made up. It does not explain what is intrinsic to the game, which is 
to say the particular path taken from an unsorted to a sorted condition 
and the patterns formed in the process of playing it out: the slow bin. ding 
of possibilities, the retardings, and rushes towards the goal. "What escapes 
this analysis is precisely the playing of the game, which is to say. the game 
itself. 

ist analysis of narrative. One example would be Roland Barthes's S/Z, a 

reading of Bal/ac's story Surmsiiie, which attempted to apply the cate- 
gorial and permutative techniques of structural analysis in such a way as 

as Gerard Genette, whose work consists for the most part of careful dis- 
crimination and ordering of the constituents of narrative, is nevertheless 
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categories. 4 

It was not until the mid 1990s that these internal strains within the un- 
der s tan d nil and analysis o: narrative .vnc..: ceil tho firs: significant seces-ion 
in the name of postmodernism. Andrew Gibson's Towards a Postmodern 
Theory of Narrative draws on the work of Lyotard, Deleuze, and Derrida 
to argue for an analysis attuned to the mobile force of narrative rather than 
to its arrested or abstracted form.* Of course there are different forms of 

is not identical with them. The "narrative" part of narrative seems always 
to be pushing at or beyond those containing frames. For Gibson, the force 
of narrative is that in it that overflows limits. An analysis that is attuned 
to this movement allows the thought of becoming to flourish alongside the 
desire for being. This involves more than just changing the axis of analysis, 
so that, instead of attending to what is simultaneous in narrative, one would 
attend instead to what is successive. For linearity is itself a way of mak- 
ing time cohere, being the syntax of time's passage rather thai" the passage 
itself. Instead, Gibson is drawn to narrative forms and forces that disrupt 
this linearity, proceeding by darts and flashes and syncopations, yielding a 
conception of time as irregular and random. This has sometimes created 
difficulties for those for whom the only movement of time is a line and for 

ously not to say that all narrative is henceforth by that simple and sufficient 
token postmodernist, or postmodernist in the same way. As in the other arts 
one can usefully distinguish what may be called a reactive from an intensive 
postmodernism. The hegemony of narrative in the cultures of the North, in 
evidence in advertising and computer games as well as in the vast and un- 
abashed craving for story evidenced by the fiction bestseller lists and in the 
film industry that feeds a:-:<.\ magnifies then"., represents a general intoler- 
ance of other modes of the literary, and a numbed or nauseated aversion to 
the powers previously possessed by poetry, the sermon, the letter, the essay, 
the meditation, and other, less story-shaped literary modes. This is part of 

th lis is in a general sense a sym prom of the wan ing of 111 odernism 's j.u chor ky. 
But the increased interest in the powers ot narrative by postmodern critics 
such as Jameson, Hurcheou, and VlcHale represents jis attempt not simply 
to thaw out the absolutisms of modernism, but to push modernism further, 
in order that it renew itself in its very self-contradictions. Brian McHale's 



fiction is ecological - that is, concerned with the creation and interrelation 
of worlds of being. This distinction has been troublesome for those who have 
failed to see that the latter is an intensification of the former, rather than a 
clean break with it. To move from epistemology to ontology, from world- 
witness mi; to world -in ji. ng a:"C worid-navigation, is to recognize that the 
problems of knowing ace both intensified and transformed when the very 

Nor should the particular salience of narrative in postmodernism mean 

that there is no significant postmodernist poetry or postmodernist drama, 
or that criticism has been silent about them. But it does seem to explain the 
fact that, even here, the tendency has been to focus on work that in vari- 
ous ways illustrates emergent force rather than completed form, working 
out rather than completed work. Marjorie Perloff's Poetics of Indetermi- 
nacy argues, tor instance, that postmodernist poetry is characterized by a 
decompression of the ego-centered modernist lyric, in favor of looser, more 
accretive and improvised and contingent structures, which build their form 
through time, rather than imposing a form on it: the poem as pigtail or 
patchwork rather than ontological lassoo. 6 

Postmodernist work in the theatre has come to mean work that no longer 
con forms to assu med definitions of what should happen in a poem or a play. 
Some of this work failed to conform because it deliberately fell short or failed 
to meet the minimum requirements of a genre. Peter Handke's Offending the 
Audience is a telling example of this. It is a play in which all that happens 
is that tour speakers explain at great length anc m great cetai. that they are 
nut go.ng to act, that there will be no scenery, no act of representation - 
in sum, no theatre. 7 Other examples of postmodernist theatre refused to al- 
low themselves to be recognizee as theatre :-y going in the other direction, the 
direction of excess, for instance the marathon prod uctions of Robert Wilson, 
such as the opera Einstein on the Bench of 197ft, which he co-wrote with 
Philip Glass, or the even more budget-bursting the CIVIL warS: a tree is best 
measured when it is down, a production planned for the 1984 Olympic Arts 
Festival in Los Angeles, which involved sections developed and performed 
by 500 performers in thirteen languages. Such theatrical events exploee the 
frame supplied by the expectations of theatre. The experience of watching 
works like this seems designed to be unencompassable, to stretch and defeat 
the capacity to summarize it, or to gather it together into an "experience." It 
is a theatre that depends at once upon the traditional privilege and necessity 
of presence and the 1111 possibility or being fully present at it. Postmodern 
theatre is theatre in which you have to be there in order to undergo this 
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non -epiphany, to re cog:" :/e that - to borrow a phrase from William Gibson, 
"there is no there there." 8 

Lying behind all these instances of exorbitance may be Jean-Francois 
Lyotard's formulation in The Postmodern Condition of the difference be- 
tween modernist and postmodernist art. Both modernist and postmodernist 
art, writes Lyotard, attempt to bear witness to the sense of exposure to what 
romantic theorists called the "sublime," that which is unmanageably large 

attempt to conceive the inconceivable, express the sense ot the in expressible, 

this, says Lyotard, it does so in a way that nevertheiess holds the experience 
together or reduces it to some recognizable form. The postmodernist work, 
by contrast, is said to be that which "puts forward the unpresentable in 
presentation itself; that which denies itself the solace of good forms. " ? 

Postmodernist art {and postmodernist writing in particular) is therefore 
thought to know that it cannot match up to what goes beyond compre- 
hension in contemporary experience. It aims to pit what Lyotard calls its 
"I i:tle expertise" to the task of falling short in such a way as to bear witness 
notwithstanding to what it must fail to encompass. Lyotard frequently de- 
scribes this relation of nonrelation between the postmodernist work and the 
postmodern world as a relation of "incommensurability," meaning, literally, 
a relation of nonmeasurability. Things that are incommensurable cannot be 
measured against each other because no common scale or measure is avail- 
able for the purpose. 

But it is not often noticed that to call this lack of relation "incommen- 
surability" is inevitably to make the idea of measurement itself, or rela- 
tion in terms of si/e. extension, or quantity, the principal concern. One is 
measuring incomparability in terms of the failure of measure, in particular. 
It is indeed striking how often discussions of kind or genre in postmod- 
ernism resolve into questions of quantity, ratio, or proportion. So the claim 
about the affinity between postmodernism and narrative with which this 

Time means excess; the nonfinality of time means its infinity, means there 
is always more than you can bargain for. The work that signifies without 
attempting to capture the eventfulness av\'\ becoming of things is a work 
that either falls short of its object in order precisely to dramatize its short- 
fall, or engorges itself, in order to seem to approach to the infinite (but 
still, in the end, must acknowledge that it falls short). It is the possibility 
that postmodernism may have something essentially to do with disturbances 
of scale and proportion that the remainder of this essay will attempt to 
enlarge. 
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Orders of magnitude 
curious mixture of abstraction and excess. The principle of 

ample in the turn away from referential objects in modernist painting and the 
withholding in modernist fiction of the traditional satisfactions of rounded 

characters, absor hmg plot, and happy end mgs. The principle o: excess works, 
in contradiction to tbe sub tractive principle, to increase art's scope, for ex- 
ample by allowing many more kinds of subject into literature and art - 
madness, sexuality, boredom, fantasy, randomness - and den" and mg many 
more ways of rendering those subjects. It is often said that, for modernism, 
less is more. Many a modernist work contrived to be less and more at once: 
less than the world in its concentration and condensation (the events of a 
single day in Joyce's Ulysses a:".c Woolf- Mrs l)tilluit><:y\ a:".c yet containing 
more than the world in its accumulation of allusion and interconnection. 

Perhaps no modernist narrative has been subject to such a variety of read- 
ings as Joyce's Ulysses i i 9iii. making it ex em -clary both ot m odernism and 
ot postmodernism. Early readers saw Ulysses as an aleatory wallow in the 
filth of circumstance, its stylistic incontinence exactly parallel to its refusal to 
leave out details of human life such as defecation, masturbation, and perverse 

was also available from the moment of its appearance. This reading takes its 
lead from T. S. Eliot, who famously represented the "mythical method" of 
(■' Ivsscs as a way ot giving an order and a mean ing to tbe otherwise futile d is- 
order of the world. This was extended into a full-blown modernist account 
of the novel in the elaborate and semi-authorized explication offered by 
Stuart Gilbert. 10 It now became clear that the novel was no simple surrender 
to the chaotic phenomena of modern urban life, but was rather an elaborately 
crafted deterrence of them. In the parallel it constructed between the wan- 
dering- of Homer's Ulysses in the Odyssey and tbe movements of Leopold 
Bloom around the streets of Dublin on a single day in 1904, Ulysses relies 
upon a structure which necessarily abstracts and simplifies the manifoldness 
of the world. Modernist readings of the novel, such as Gilbert's, and the 
many subsequent explications he encouraged, spel.ed out this logic. Once 
one understood the nature of Joyce's project, tbe seeming. y unmasterable 
complexity of the work could be cancelled down like the orders of magni- 

ouce one grasps its algebra, even a work like Ulysses adds up to reassuringly 
less than the sum of its parts. 

But, after this balancing of the books, a third kind of reading of the novel 
started to become possible during the 1970s and 1980s. "Where modernism 
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.nd chaos, and guaranteeing 
the powers of art as a last outpost of order in a world in which religion 
was expiring, science had thrown in its lot with war and commerce, and 
politics was being taken over by the mob, postmodern ism began to think 
that the very flux that modernists saw as a threat might actually be an en- 
ergizing force. Twenty years ago, examination papers in English literature 
routinely demanded that students show how modern literature coped with 
the problem of disorder, as though that condition were a given. But the word 
"disorder" is rarely met with now in examination ..w\i.\ essay questions, hav- 
ing been replaced by words like " m ultipiicity. " " proliferation," "openness," 
and "hybridity," words that suggest that the unordered is an exhilarating 
provocation rather than a traumatizing ordeal. Rather than representing a 
threat to be tamed, the multiple becomes a promise or horizon to which art 
must try to live up. Few th i:".gs evidence the naturalization ot postmodern ism 
more emphatically than the fact that what used to look like disorder now 
looks like brimming plenitude. 

This does not represent a simple giving up of the kind of aesthetic priv- 
ilege claimed by the modernist work, for postmodernism had up its sleeve 
another form of privilege for literary art. The early years of postmodernism 
in literary stu dies saw a strong and pervasive "linguistic tn :'u. " The pie:", itude 
which postmodernist fiction would set out to mateh was represented not as 
a plenitude of things, but as a plenitude of words. It is in this sense that a 
work such as Ulysses can begin to be construed as a postmodern is: work. 
The structure of the novel is an abstraction or reduction of the world; but 
the way in which this structure is elaborated enables the novel to claim to 
include, or at least to imply its inclusion, of something like the whole world. 
If abstraction in literature means that the world must give way to the word, 
then the sheer proliferation of verbal and stylistic forms in Ulysses can allow 
the multiplicity of the world back in the form of the multiplicity of the word. 

By the 1980s, only the oldest of old fogeys was still asserting that the 
greatness of Ulysses consisted in the way in which it reduced the world 
to rule, or transfigured it into form. Everywhere one looked, Ulysses was 

novels in letting in, or letting itself out into, the multiplicity of things. The 
fact that this multiplicity was taken to be a condition of language and an 
effect of the power of language in the world meant that the legislative func- 
tion of the novel remained intact, if shakily so. Rather than retreating from 
worldliness into the Word, postmodernism could continue to embrace the 
world, though on the condition that this world was known and shown to be 
made up of words. Where modernist literary texts acknowledged their lin- 



candidly embraced and celebrated their wordedness in the form of wordiness. 
Postmodernist texts turned modernist worries about the limits of language 
into a chattering polyglossary. Where a writer like Beckett enacted the kind 

of shrivelling iwjv o: language under the pressure of' doubt, postmodern isr 
texts were exciteo by the pros pee: of the .1 legitimate. :he ;: :". --aeakah.e. and the 
unknowable- They became exorbitant, exuberant- Above all, they grew big. 
Mention of the work of Beckett must signal a pause in this argument 
about the defining incontinence of postmodernist fiction. Beckett is reported 
to have contrasted his work with that of Joyce in terms of their relative cap- 
acity. In Joyce, words are made to do "the absolute maximum of work," 
said Beckett: "The more Joyce knew the more he could. He's tending to- 
umi'Js omniscience ..w\i.\ omnipotence." Beckett saw his own work .is tending 
to the other extreme, of ignorance and impotence. 11 Thus, where Joyce's 

encapsulate an epic history of Europe in the account of a single day provided 
: :i Ulysses, <.:. ..■:". i:". hiii/icgitus \\'\rkc seek ing to recapitulate all the stories that 
have ever been written in all languages, Beckett's works stage a series of 
defeats, retreats and dwindlings. His stark prose text Worstivard Ho (1983! 
is conjured out of the very desire to get on with the business of going back, 
alternating between the reach for accretion signified in the word "on" and 

on." Borrowing a tine old sehoolgir- snigger, we could say that where Joyce's 

of a noun, declines. 

In one sense, Beckett's refusal of the arts of success might be said to mark 
the inauguration of postmodernism, in chat it involves a refusal of mod- 
ernist potency. Beckett's "minimalism," his systematic noncompliance with 
the labour of accumulation and display of largesse, and his embrace of the 
art of impotence set a considerable precedent for artists of every known 
denomination looking tor way- of letting tnings :-e. or ta;:gn: to see the ex- 
citement of such an enterprise. In another sense, the austerity of Beckett's 
work, especially his later work, such as Company and Ui Seen lit Said, seems 
like the last reassertion of a modernist impulse to master the world in the 
word, though not by bulimic absorption of reality, but rather by anorexic 
abstention from it. The work will define and maintain its integrity by an 
ascesis rather than an excess. Beckett's work can be said to be postmodernist 
in its powerful remission of the power of the artist, and its suspicion of the 
idea of the integrity of the work, but modernist in its continuing sense of the 
fragile, residual vocation of the condition of "being an artist," even if one is 
condemned to failure. 
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But there is another way in which, for all their apparent slim pickings, 
Beckett's works have nevertheless proved a richly suggestive resource for 
writers of the sort of fiction that gets called postmodernist. For Beckett's 

art of retraction always seems countermanded by the drive to resumption, 
repetition, and reproduction. Rather than simply disappearing from view, 
Beckett's work disappears iirtu itself, endlessly recycling characters, ideas, 
and wo :'d -fragments. The mysterious perjicliiiiiii nnnminlc o: Bee.kett's writ- 
els between genres, media, and even languages (writing most or his works 
twice, in English and in French, and taking a close, proprietorial interest in 
the German and Italian versions of his work), makes it seem to exemplify a 
curious, self-consuming kind of obesity. 

It is this principle of self-aggrandizement that makes the link between 
Beckett and the less ambiguously big fiction of postmodernism intelligible. 
Among the heavyweight works associaced with postmodernism we might 
mention the novels of Thomas Pynchon, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Carlos 
Fuentes, John Fowles, John Barth, Salman Rushdie, and A. S. Byatt. Even 
shorter works of postmodernist fiction seem designed to suggest ampli- 
tude and spread: the novels of Angela Carter might be an example here. 
Critical writing about postmodernism has evolved its own larger-than-lite 
style to register this outsize quality. One can expect to be told by reviewers 
and critics ot postm odernist novels that they are "teem ing," "turn ultuous," 
"many-stranded." "m ulti colored." "com pen d ions," "heteroglossic," "en- 
cyclopedic," etc. 

Realist fiction was forced into dropsical distension because it felt it had to 
measure up to the world. When modernist fiction grew big (Proust, Mann, 
Musil, Joyce), it was in an effort to consume the world. Postmodernist fic- 
tion became big in an effort to outdo the world. In saying this, it must also 
be recognized that there is little in this postmodernist rivalry between word 
and world of the sense of obscurity or obstacle to be overcome. Both "Woolf 
and Joyce resorted to earthworking metaphors to describe the work of writ- 
ing their novel-. Wool: speaking of "digging out" caves of memory and of 
the past behind the present appearance of her characters in .Mrs Diilluwiiy, 
and Joyce d escribing the writing of Ulysst's a- like ho ring into opposite sides 
of a mountain in the hope of meeting somewhere in the middle. The post- 
modernist work of fiction borrows its energy from a worl 
as accomplice rather than as antagonist. Rather than pitting r 
against a resistant world, postmodern ist fiction attem pts to outdo the 
in the way the surfer does, staying audaciously fust ahead of the wavt 
which all his impetus derives. 



One of the apparent exceptions to this aspiration to the outsize in post- 
modernist fiction is Don DeLillo, even though he has often been repre- 
sented, jionpii::- Salman Ruslidie. as the most representative or contempo- 
rary postmodern ist novelists. Indeed, one of the very best su mm ary aocou nts 
of postmodernism uses DeLillo's novel White Noise as a kind of syllabus of 
postmodern motifs, interspersing its own commentary with illustrative re- 
ports on and extracts from the novel. 11 In their exploration of the instability 

of consumption, the global power of spectacle, and the ironic sense of the 
interweaving of disaster and triviality, DeLillo's works form a seemingly per- 
fect tit with postmodern theory. Just as John Frow uses White Noise as a 
reservoir of postmodern themes, so White Noise, like other DeLillo novels, 
seems equivalently to draw on postmodern theory for its material. But this 
may be precisely the point at which the thesis about DeLillo's postmodernism 
may start to fray. For if DeLillo's work and the postmodern condition that it 
seems :o document go so hanc'-m-g;ove :oget:" e:; then what has ha evened to 
the principle of unrepresentability or incommensurability? How does the fit- 
tin gn ess of DeLillo's postmodernism fit with the failure of fit that is supposed 
to be a postmodern principle? 

It is perhaps partly in awareness of rh is over congruence between his work 
and the theory that it bears out that DeLillo undertook to produce his own 
big novel. Underworld (1997) is big in the way that "condition of America" 
novels traditionally are, namely because of its internal diversity. From its 
hegmn ins;, the novel establishes a rhythm of gathering and dispersal. The 
opening chapter evokes the famous last game of the baseball World Series 
of 3 October 1951, won by the New York Giants against the Yankees with a 
home-run hit by Bobby Thomson. Present in the crowd are Jackie Gleason, 
Frank Sinatra, and J. Edgar Hoover, along with a young black kid called 
Cotter, who has literally gatecrashed the game. The focusing effect of the 
game is intensified by the fact that the news has just broken of the Russian 
detonation of an atom bomb. The first chapter ends with Cotter running 
off clutching the ball that has been hit out of the field of play and, so to 
speak, into the novel. Thereafter, the book reads like a slow-motion ex- 
plosion from the cosmological big bang of this moment. It is held toge:her 
not so much by the characters or their intersections as by the continuing 
itinerary from hand to hand of the ball used in the game - or what is alleged 
to be it - in a version of the school composition theme of "The Travels of 

One of these models establishes a 
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There is a balance, a kind of standoff between the time continuum and the 
human entity, our frail bundle of soma and psyche. We eventually succumb to 
time, it's true, hut time depends on us. VX'l- carry it in our muscles and genes, 
pass it on to the :'.:\; set of dine -factoring ere'. :;:'li. our brown-L-ytd daughters 
and jug-eared sons, or how would the world keep going. Never mind the time 
theorists, the cesium devices that measure the life and death of the smallest 
silvery trillion* of a second ... We [are] the only crucial clocks, our minds and 
bodies, way stations for the distribution of time. 1 ' 



The idea is that a life paradoxically contains, as a kind of ad 
or store, the lifetime to which it will seem to be subject. Just as . 
be both a clock that measures the passing of time and a battery th 



speak, gives time out. so may a book seem both to contain time concentrated 
between its covers, and to be exposed to the passing ot Time. Any book both 
takes place in time and itself, as we say, takes time. In asking whether a 
lifetime belongs to the individual or not, the book seems simultaneously to 
be asking whether the time of its reading is inside or outside it. 

The notion that time might be stored, dispensed, and depleted as well as 
merely lived, as though it were a substance rather than a condition, connects 
with the book's concern with waste. Nick Shay, one of the most important 

ters in the novel is what moves in the space between indivi 

the baseball, for example - so waste is a kind of peripher 

s'u b stance. In a sort of homage to Pyn ebon's The Crying of Lot _jy, another 
postmodernist novel that uses the idea that the world may be held together 
by the secret, spiralling interconnectedness of things. Underworld offei 
vision of a world in which waste, or the principle of nc 
insignificance, has itself become an organizing principle. 

Cities rose on garbage, inch by inch, gainmg e le vati on through tp.l- decades 
as buried debris increased. Garbage always got layered over or pushed to the 

hack. It pushed into every space aval ;a ivl-. dietati n : ' eonstrueti mi ',itt.::> .1 nd 
altering systems ot ritual. And it produced rats and paranoia. People were 
compelled to develop an organized response. This meant tp.lv had tocome up 
with a resourceful means of disposal and build a social structure to carry it 
nut - workers, managers, ha . I its. sca\ . pp. rs. ( :v. Lzation is built, history is 
driven. '■» 

The noise has become the signal, the surplus has become the essence. In 
around detritus, the novel both acknowledges its own wasteful t 



or meaning. Is the sheer breadth and bulk of the novel intended to signify a 
I.yotare i.in unrepresentahility. a sublime of waste, or does the novel's own 
system an/ in;; of waste add u p to a sell erne, a principle, a work, an economy? 
Perhaps the postmodern has come to consist in the very disturbance of scale - 
what Paul Virilio has gloomily called the "pollution of life-size that red uces 
to nothing earth's scale and size'"* - which makes it difficult to determine 
this kind of ratio. 

as DeLillo's is that the value of incontinence has become so generalized. In 

a feast, and to be any good at all a feast must be inedibly large. "We might 
suggest that the sublime, which Lyotard defined as the apprehension of some- 
thing too large or too complex to be apprehended by a conceptual under- 
standing, now is more likely to provoke not awe, but a kind of voracity and 
the reassurance it gives. The sense of not being able to master the hugeness 
and complexity of th in sis can become a con sola no:"., a way or being at home 
within one's limits, while also being allowed a thrilling peek into immensity. 
The difference between modernist and postmodernist conceptions of scale 
is brought out not just by the differing values of length, but also by a transfor- 
mation in the value of brevity. The m oderuist short story represents n 
bending or folding inwards on itself, to mimic the concentration of the i 
ist poem, with its vortical chimney of energies. The short story bulks 
in the fiction of many modernist writers: James, Conrad, Joyce, La^ 
Woolf, Mansfield, Nabokov; its point often being to distil and inhabit a 

stories; but they tend to focus on the moments of revelation, realization, 

or transformation, at which suddenly everything is made clear, and time is 
therefore drawn to an epiphanic point. The modernist short story gathers 
time up. Modernist novels like Virginia Woolf s To The Lighthouse may 
similarly focus around isolated moments that are charged with significance. 
Postmodernist writers have also been drawn to the short story: Jorge Luis 
Borges, Donald Barthelme, Robert Coover, and Italo Calvino being notable 
examples. But the postmodernist short story is characterized not by insula- 
tion and concentration, but by eccentricity and inter Terence. Yv here the mod- 
ernist short story aims at a completion through subtraction, postmodernist 
writers use the short story in ord er to d i splay connected ness without comple- 
iterference patterns set up across short narratives 
-ely postmodern phenomenon of the book formed from 
•omplex ensembles of separate fictions. One of the first of such 
s Robert Coover's A Night At the Movies (1987), a collection of 
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of their shared project of reworking a series of cinema genres. 1 * Another 
example is Julian Barnes's A History of the World in 10% Chapters (1989). 
The book opens with an account of the biblical flood told by a woodworm 
lodged in the timbers of Noah's Ark, and runs through a series of histori- 
cal episodes linked by the idea of voyages and arks. One tells the story of 
the terrorist hijacking of a pleasure cruiser; another recalls the story of the 
shipwreck of the French frigate the Medusa in 1816 and the painting of its 
disastrous aftermath by Gericault. Another story tells of the expedition to 
Mount Ararat of an astronaut who has got religion. The book's title teases 
its reader with the ludicrous failure of fit between the largeness of world 
history and the crass smallness of the ten and a half chapters in which it is to 
be condensed. 1: is suggested that, within this arbitrary, partial, and abridged 
account of the history of the world, it is the half-chapter, a parenthesis on the 
unassim liable, disordering powers of love, that is at the heart of things. 1 ? 
Iain Sinclair's Downriver (1991) also demonstrates the possibilities of the 
(non)cohering collection. It consists of a series of narrative "postcards," seg- 

collection of characters from a century or so of London's East End. 1 " The 
stories can live neither with nor without one another. David Mitchell's rather 
more friendly collection, iibostwritten (1999;. consists of nine separate 
stories, all involving different characters in different parts of the world, but 
held together by threads of coincidence and parallelism. In one story, we 
learn of a Hong Kong solicitor living what turns out to be his last day of life, 
who has despatched a chair to the wife from whom he has separated. In a 
later story, the chair arrives, as chough it had been posted from one part of 
the book to another. 1 ? 

All of these works may be said to be structured according to a logic not of 
development, or of the unfold iiig of a preexisting form, hut of compilation, 
a word that is often taken to mean a piling or heaping together, but may in 

The disorderly short-story sequence is matched by the implicated se- 
quences of novels written by Samuel Beckett, Paul Auster, and John Banville. 
Rather than giving us a series of events in an order that either follows a "nat- 

reader, Paul Auster's New York Trilogy constructs a labyrinth of inconclu- 
sive whodunnits that have little connection with one another in terms of plot 
but seem nevertheless to form a tissue of mutually enclosing narratives in 
which relations of succession are neither dispensable nor easily decidable/° 
In this it antici pares Job n Banville's ¥ mines Trilogy : though both are an- 
ticipated by the mysterious recurrences of characters and events 111 Beckett's 



a confession by the tricksily self-inventing Freddie Montgomery, whieli n.ir- 

ot a yon ng servant girl during the course of an art robbery. The second novel, 
Ghosts, tells of a group of seven characters stranded on an island, perhaps 
somewhere off the coast of Ireland. The narrator of the novel, Montgomery, 
has evidently been released from prison and has come here to act as the 
amanuensis of an art connoisseur, Professor Kreutznaer. It is as though we 
were presented with The Tempest as told by a kind of posthumous, spec- 
tral Caliban. In the third novel, Athena, Montgomery, now with his name 
changed to Morrow, is inveigled into working for a small-tin". e gangster, 
authenticating a series of paintings that he recognizes as coming from the 
house where his murder was committed. In the process, he meets and has 
an intense affair with a woman he names only A. She seems to be an at- 
tempt on the part of the narrative to bring to life Josie, the murder victim 
of The Book of Evidence, who has already reappeared as the remote and 
mysterious Flora :n (.Ibosts. The sequence can be read as the attempt, by 
imagining a world that will escape the inventions of artifice, to give back 
through literary artifice a life casually taken in the pursuit of art. By return- 
ing on itself and undoing the work of time, the seq uence attempts to liberate 
itself from fantasy and artifice, and therefore open itself up to succession, 
newness. But, as the title of the sequence indicates, each novel frames and is 
itself framed by the others, and every new birth, or movement forwards into 
the unprecedented, is haunted by the shadow of recurrence. The fact that the 
novels never quite add up - as instanced, for example, in the fact that all the 
paintings :by painters whose names ji'i; near-anagrams of "John Banville") 
playfully evoked in Athena turn out to be forgeries, apart from one called 
The Birth of Athena - may represent the possibility of an art that can be 
atoned for with what lies beyond art only through its acknowledgment of 

Paradoxically, this sense of the ungraspability of the world has resulted 
in some areas in a fiction consciously organi/ec not in temporal ways hut 
according to flatter, more arbitrary models. Literary fiction began to adopt 
as its model the encycloped ia . the guidebook, the d ictiunary, the game. F^x- 
amples here might be Italo Calvino's The Castle of Crossed Destinies, which 
generates its narratives from a tarot pack; Primo Levi's evocation of the 
Holocaust in terms of the chemical elements in The Periodic Table; Georges 
Perec's Life: A User's Mm: mil, a |;gsa\v puzzle or intersecting stoiaes centering 
on the inhabitants of an apartment block, which is provided with an index, 
a chronology and checklist; and Milorad Pnvic's Dictim/iiry nf the l\!.'d.-<:r.s, 
a half-fanciful account of a vanished seventh-century empire rendered in the 
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form of interlocking dictionary entries, which was issued in "male" and "fe- 
male" editions, differing from each other only in one crucial section. ;i A 
notable recent example is Richard Flanagan's Gould's Book of Fish, which 
tells its story of Australia's colonial past through a taxonomy of fish. !J If 
narrative may be defined roughly as that form of reading that is constitu- 
tively exposed to interruption because of the demands of life and work and 
therefore made up of linked resumptions (the novel read at one sitting be- 
ing the counter-factual ideal towards which the modernist novel perhaps 
strives), system -fiction of this kind both makes possible and enjoins a read- 
mil Time mace up, so to sneak, of interruptions rather than resumptions. 
One is encouraged to make dips itm] forays into the text in the way in which 
one consults a dictionary, rather than being carried along on the temporal 
line of the fiction. Such fictions reveal an antagonism between the broken 
time of reading and the regularized time represented both by the idealized 
all-in-one-go of the temporal instant and by the idealized all-at-one-sitting 

Fiction has always subsisted upon the larger ideological fiction of the 
reader's continuous and uninterrupted attention, or the synchronization 
of the narrative time of the novel and the reader's actual reading time. In a 
postmodern epoch, this normative link between reading time and the indi- 
vidual sub|ec: begins to dissolve, as technological resources are developed 
that will perform acts of read ing vicariously or at a distance, recording, sort- 
ing, and storing information for acts of reading at different times, which no 
longer have an obvious or regular relationship with the reading times (or 
even perhaps the lifetimes) of individual readers. 

Under these conditions, it is a matter for the novel no longer of keeping 
its reader in step with it, or of protecting itself against interruption, but 
ot synchronizing with what can he called a "culture ot interruptions." In 
such a culture, in which time is out of step with itself, the past and future 
being mace present to us in simulation, and the present deferred and dis- 
tributed into other times, a general condition prevails of what I once called 
"contretemps" - "counter-time."' 4 Two features in particular characterize 
this culture. One is the massively increased frequency of cultural impinge- 

take only one example: on the one hand, while the dis 
encouraged and required by content porary television may seem antagonistic 
to novel-reading, television can also borrow the temporality of the novel 
on occasion, for example in the solemnity and slow, accretive release of the 
classic serial. Novels, on the other hand, can also borrow the total flow and 
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flickering of attention of television and visual media generally - examples 
here would be Angela Carter's Wise Children (1992.), Salman Rushdie's The 

Siitiiuii' Verses 11987!. and Michael \X'e-t!ak'.-'s I magi miry Wu/iitn 111187). 
The mimicries and miscegenations of such a culture offer themselves as so 
many breakings in by one form on another. 

The second feature of the culture of interruptions is the development of 

hnological forms, for the storage, retrieval, and man- 
n of all kinds. Such technologies generalize the habits 
iscontinuous readership that had been ch 
periods, for they expose every real-time pi 
lity of under-reading and over-reading, t 
ol interpretation and response in the audience, and 
;al scene of their live performance with the possibility 
and speeds of readerly consumption. 
Postmodernist fiction responds with narrative structures and processes 
that seek to ramify rather than to resist this general interruptiveness. Ex- 
amples here would be the recursive collisions of worlds in Joyce's Finnegans 
Wake (1939); the proliferating, imbricated times of Gabriel Garcia Marquez's 
One Hundred Years of Solitude (1970); the shifting time-frames of Rushdie's 
The Satanic Verses; the temporal compendia contained in John Earth's fic- 
tion, especially Chimera (1972) and The Tidewater Tales (1987); the struc- 
tured interferences of Christine Brooke-Rose's Amalgamemnon (1984); and 
the interceptive procedures of Italo Calvino's If On a Winter's Night a 
I rd re tier ; 1 979 j, 111 ace up as 1: is of a series of par: -novels that keep c Lining 
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More recently, and following in a fairly direct line from the 


experiments 


in cut-up and do-it-yourself fiction represented by B. S. Johns 


on's The Un- 


fortunates (1969), a novel supplied in twenty-seven separate 


sections that 


may be assembled and read in any order, 1 * there has been the a 


ppearance of 


hypertext computer novels. Among the best-established of tb.es. 


: are Michael 


Joyce's Afternoon-- A Story (1987), which offers different re 


aders (or in- 


dividual readers at different times) multiple options for follow 


ving through 


different aspects of plot and character; and Shelley Jackson's Patchwork Girl 


(1995), which is a kind of electronic im provization upon M 


.ary Shelley's 


Frankenstein that offers to make good the promise, contained 


in the novel, 


of a female monster. It makes available to the reader a kit of tt 


:xt fragments 


that can be stitched together in many different configurations, 1 


:ach building 


a different, textual body for the monster. If these texts still , 


emain in the 


grasp of the author, who has devised the path ways and digress 


ons, the pos- 


sibility of configuring such works in networks of association 


would make 
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available wholly unplanned forms of re; 


,ding,as 


readers move not just from 


level to level within a single hypertext 


ual envi 


ronment, but also between 


different hypertext environments. Write 


rs such a 


s George Landow have seen 


the development of hypertext as a liter 
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ities of users have been building fictional worlds out of collective a. 
tion. The MUDs or "multi-user domains" of the 1980s have gr 0l 
lormously. Indeed, the sheer scale of the MUD seems to be p; 
int. A website announcing a recently developed gar 
nt. TndtiC.ity, promises that 

r scope of possible player experience is much larger than most 
:y environments. Where a large ad venture -style MUD might have 
oms, TriadCity will have more than 3 0,000 when complete, with tens 
ands of automated and non-automated characters interacting. And 
ades just the world inside the city walls; a potentially infinite world 



an environment without giving over one's whole life to the enterprise. But, 
of course, this has been true in a sense since at least the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, by which time the amount of published fiction had out- 
stripped the capacity of any one individual to read it in a lifetime. Bat, in 
previous eras, the literary :exr. ;ind especially the work of fiction, represented 
an alternative to the world: in order to read, one retreated from the world, 
or suspended :t. Now, fiction and world seem absolutely to interpenetrate, 
seeming more and more to be woven from the same fabric. How are we 
meant, as we say, to take in this condition? How do you measure the world 
and the world -making act of story up aga iust each other, how do you tit story 
into the world and the world into story, when each so thoroughly includes 
and is made up of the other? In continuing to make orders of magnitude 
unignorable, postmodernist fiction seems to show that we cannot entirely 
do without the old systems of weights and measures, as we attempt to take 
readings of a world that has gone off the scale. 
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STEPHEN MELVILLE 



Postmodernism and art: postmodernism 
now and again 



Perhaps a failure, certainly a problem 

Writing tin "postmodern ism " a: the h eg i nni u g of the twenty-first century 
is an uneasy business, and perhaps particularly so in relation to the visual 
arts. The term lias undoubtedly gained a certain cultural currency, but its 
meaning (or meanings) and value seem in many ways more obscure than 
ever. The most secure usages - in dance and in architecture - seem to pick 
out a moment of something like style in ways that make it little more than 
one further moment within the general artistic logic of modernism, while the 
attempts to use it in ways that pick out some presumably deeper challenge to 
modernism over all do not seem to have succeeded in doing so. The phrase 
"postmodern arc" seems for the most part to have run aground somewhere 
between these two possibilities, having secured no particularly strong style 
or period usage but also having failed to secure any broader or deeper gener- 
alization of postmodernism. At times it can seem that all that is actually left 

to be peculiarly resistant to, or evasive of, the kinds of fuller parsing that 

sometimes function more or less successfully as a password of sorts, but it 

ously failed it- One might, of course, hope that what appears as its failure is 
in fact, but unrecognizably, its actual gramma:'. 

It does seem to be a distinctive feature of the term "postmodern" as it is 
currently employed that it can serve, in a way that neither "modern" nor 
"modernist" can, as a qualifier of the word "theory," and this is clearly 
related to the role "theory" is often said to play in relation to the arts or 
practices we are tempted to call "postmodern." It is as if "postm odernity " 
were to be recognized by its affinity for "theory," or as if it were the presence 
of "theory" internal to those practices that signalled their postmodernity. 
Of course, that might also mean that postmodernism was itself first of all a 



"theory," its coming to have claims and eon sequences very different from 
what we have expected of theory or theories. 

These are distant observations, the noticings of a non-native speaker or 
someone pretending to be a non-native speaker, and they cannot gain ex- 
pression apart from the liberal use of quotation marks that mark off the 
distance between the language the observe:' speaks and the language be or 
she observes and remarks. But one of the things this observer of postmodern 
usages will be unable to avoid noticing is that a closely related practice ot 
quotation marks seems to be integral to the formation called "postmodern 
theory," and that this finds, here and there, some kind of echo in many of 
the arts or practices also q ualified a- "postmodern. " It becomes tern pt.ng to 
think that the figure of the non-native speaker or the one who pretends to 
be a non-native speaker ha- some kind of intimacy with "the postm odern," 
and so perhaps also with its fugitive gram mar and its peculiar grip on or by 

The general thought to which the observer may now be inclined is that 
postmodernity - and the observer now imagines that he or she is somehow 
part of it and so does not know any longer whether it can be hedged off in 
qu oration marks or not - is somehow deeply about someth iug I i:<e our (his or 
her ! n on -nativity, about a presence or a present that never quite happens. The 
term "postmodern ism " won Id have as its main job to remark our incapacity 
to address our present from within it. This would be its radicalism with 

One might then find oneself - observer, observed, postmodern - saying 
something like: The problem with modernism - thing and term alike - lay 

claims to some kind of purity or absoluteness. The postmodern difference lies 
precisely in its refusal of such universality-; and it is this refusal that underlies 
both its radical critique of the modern and its inability to establish itself with 
the kind of authority and centrality that characterize claims to modernism. 
What looked at first like an uneasiness in or real trouble with the term is 

just is the collapse of universals, and so it can only ever be local and strategic, 

announcing its el: only in order to d isq ual ity all those terms that would let it 
mean ..w\i.\ matter the way "modern" and "modernist" have. Once spoken, 
"postm odern ism " gives way to a dispersion of terms that no longer play the 
games of history and universality ..w\i.\ presence that have been the warp and 

theory" would be something like the set of propositions expounding or 



same conditions and would thus be itself local, strategic, and dispersed. 

Th ore are n udeuiable satis Morions in com ing roll in: to such a form illation: 
it has a certain pleasing symmetry, a gratifying retlexivity, and a seeming 
ability to account for itself wholly ;w\i.\ without remainder, an appropriate 
philosophic and implicitly social or political weight; and perhaps above all 
it holds the promise of a kind of release into ourselves, a real freedom from 
burdens (of the past, of communality, of imagining larger futures) we no 
longer have the strength or desire to bear. But these very satisfactions can also 
seem to be exactly those once prom ised by the modern, and. eon tern pLinniz 
them, one may feel one's self tumbling into a kind of black hole in which 
postmod em ism suc.eenly appeals as modernism collapsed on and throagb 

manatee, to render ourselves c er. n. .tively strangers to one another, equipped 
with nothing more than a language we do not believe to be our own and 
can no longer im agine as snared or sh arable - as if a certain solipsism were 
suddenly revealed at the heart of the modern. 

Pulled up short by this thought, we might well find ourselves returning 
once again to the opening question: is this the postmodern or its failure? If 
we take it as its failure, we should need to know enough about what the 
postmodern was or might have been to show what it means for it to fail. We 
should want also to be able to say something about why it should have failed 
in the way it evidently has. And we should presumably want our account to 
be sufficiently rine-grn ined and specific that we eou Id get a satisfyingly sharp 
sense both of what is at stake and of how the concrete forms through which 



Some visual claims 

If there is a single point of purchase for discussions of postmodernism in the 
visual arts, it is Douglas Crimp's 1973 exhibition "Pictures" and the texts 
that quickly came to surround it, most notably Craig Owens's "The Alleg- 
orical Impulse.'" Among the other artists included in this exhibition and 

playing a central role in Cr in" p"s and Owens's theses on postmodernism , one 
might want to particularly mention Laurie Anderson and Cindy Sherman. 
But I shall start from the work of one of the (now) less well-known artists 
in the "Pictures" group, Robert Longo. 

Among the works by Longo that were shown are a number of drawings, 
largely made by studio assistants after photographs made by him. The draw- 
ings are very large - if ft x 5 ft - making the single rigu re represented in each 
somewhat larger than life. The figures are clearly caught in a moment of some 



more nearly an index of that action than a matter of separately willed activ- 
ity. Their clothing is hard to place - somewhat formal, office wear perhaps, 
but also slightly "retro," possibly closer to "costume" than to "clothing"; 

and it too is taught up in whatever the act ion rendered is - ties wh irl i:".g away 
from the body, straps slipping off a shoulder. Modeling within the rendered 
figure frequently vanishes into the sustained black of pants, suit, or skirt, 
giving the figure the feeling almost of a silhouette cut out against the blank 
white ground, which remains almost wholly unreadable except where the 
figure's reet seem more or less clearly to demand some unrepresented surface 
on which they press. Although the figures feel "theatrical" in some way, it 

clear whether the action one sees is to be grasped as a salient moment within 

some larger narrative possessed of something like a plot— this is, say, the 
moment at which the figure is struck by a bullet- or if one is simply w 

and drawing caught, not fundamentally different from any of the othe. 
might equally have caught. By the same token, one is unsure whether on 

witness :o a:: ae:ion id Line ins;, |.;mpmg. e.ayi:".g air iimtarj or t 

i recoil: nil, falling backward) to something beinsj; done or something being 

imposed. The clinging theatricality of the images is similarly ambiguous as 

ground so apparently cut away to he restored, just as one does not know 
what difference it might make to have this particular image bracketed by its 
immediate "before" and "after." One is simply left before the image with 
its striking salience and with its opposed and undecidable readings. These 
various features are all closely related in the account Crimp and Owens offer 
of this and the other work in the "Pictures" show; for starters, it is probably 
enough list to say that they all seem to rerieet a certain foregrounding or 

The most embracing claim made for the work of Longo and the others 
associated with Metro Pictures was that it was, in a special sense, allegorical. 
Before turning to that special sense, it is useful to take some note of the 
rough historical scope of this claim. The rejection of allegory as a way of 
making or receiving visual jr: appears to be one of the foundations of the 
practices we call "modernist." To claim that the work of the postmodern 

the work of, say, Poussin than like that of Jackson Pollock. Our ordinary 



differences here. On one side, allegory is a way a work means, and that seems 
to be at some odds with the strong tendency within modernism to refuse 

meaning in favor of something like the pure experience or sheer being of 
the work. On another side, allegory assu mes a real sharing of com positional 

has insisted upon the separation and distinction of mediums. Both of these 

modernist tendencies are particularly prominent in the criticism of Clement 
Greenberg and Michael Fried. The highest praise either has to offer takes 
the deceptively simple form of asserting that this work - by Pollock, or by 
Morris Louis, or by Frank Stella, to name a few of the artists one or both 

(and in each case this claim will be understood to have the force of a kind 
of revelation or discovery of what painting has been all along: painting is 
historically understood to move toward ever more explicit showing of its 
self, so the "is" in "This just is a painting" is peculiarly emphatic, almost an 
active verb rather than a mere copula). 

Having gone this far, it is clear that one cannot get a great deal further 
by looking to work of Poussin's kind. "While this new work does evidently 
share in some way in the kind of artifice - the explicit posing, let us say, of 
meaningful tableaux - that we find in more traditional allegorical painting, 
it does not appear to lend itself to the decoding we take to be central to alle- 
gory. L on go's photograph i,- era wing., like Cindy Sherman's early filn" stills, 
suspend us before something that appears to mean or to show sun", etning, 
but the clues that would let us extract that meaning from the work - some- 
thing we are certainly entitled and expected to do before the Poussin - are 
unavailable. We seem to have the interval between surface and depth that 
is constitutive of allegory without actually having the depth that anchors or 
justifies - underlies and supports - that surface. 

For the traditional allegorist, allegory is a practice of con :m tied metaphor: 
"the ship of state" is, by itself, a metaphor, but if we continue that metaphor 
across the entire surface of the canvas or the whole length of a poem so that 
the waves and storms, the lands and people, safe arrivals and shipwrecks all 
count in making out the fate of the state, we shall have an allegory -a pictorial 
or poetic whole that everywhere and consistently means something other 
than its surface literally shows. The artists associated with Metro Pictures 
appear to he working with a different n n dor stand ing or allegory'- d uplicky, 
one that is ultimately rooted in a different vision of how signification works. 
One can get some feel tor th i- hy mi agin ing allegory as som e:h nig that m .ght 
equally be driven not by metaphor but by a kind of continuous punning, 
each word or image opening explosively away from itself. Such allegory :s 
wholly an effect of signification - the working of words or images in relation 



back toward elements of our description of modernism: this work, too, does 
not go beyond itself; it shows itself as what it is and does not hand itself over 
to a meaning that exists prim' to and outside of it, as we may he tempted to 
say Poussin's painting does. 

This is perhaps enough to let one see that the claim to a certain postmod- 
ernism advanced here has some real historical bite: this work is seen to be 

of the modernist medium, if not exactly to the world, then at least to the 

full range of discourses through which it appears. And it is doing so not 
by returning to premodern practices and imaginations of meaning but by 
rediscovering their ground as proper;;' internal to the material dimensions 
of the modernist medium itself (allegory is a possibility not of meaning but 
of visual or linguistic signification and so leads not beyond them but only 
further into their play). The notion of a medium remains as central here as 
it was for modernist art and criticism, but the notion itself has shifted away 
from something more or less like material presence and toward an emphasis 
on what is inevitably mediated in it - in, for example, the ways in which 
painting, however abstract, brute, gestural, and so on it may be, does not 
escape the play of signification everywhere at work in and as our seeing of 
the world. Whatever the Pollock is, it is also an image, and works that way 
too; and what may homer us in it is the desperation o: its an em pt to pretend 
otherwise, to imagine its el: as :-eyui" ci or ex em pt from such circu la t ion, from 
re prod uction, sign ification. h istoricity. The purest works of postmodern al- 
legory are perhaps Sherrie I.evine's photographic reappropriations of prior 
photograph)' in their naked assertion of the absolute priority of repetition 
and mediation over originality and presence. 

The positions taken by Crimp and Owens find their most immediate in- 
forming context within the particular history of postwar American art and 
specifically in relation to the perceived dominance of the 
of Clement Greenberg and Michael Fried. As this work 

process of purification in which each of the arts finds itself driven back ever 
more forcefully and narrowly on to the resources that are its and its alone. 
The motor force for this movement is variously understood in Marxist and 
Kantian terms, but both references insist on the necessity of art's finding 
for itself a position from which to withstand the demystifying and .evelmg 
force of modern culture and society. This critical position is widely under- 
stood to have come to crisis in the 1960s with the radical challenges of both 



Pop Art and Minimalism, and Michael Fried's 1967 essay "Art and Object- 
hood" has been equally widely understood as a crucially explicit statement 
of this crisis.' 

Both Crimp's and Owens's essays first appeared in the pages of October, 

through the present, have been responsive above all to the complexities of 
artistic work that is most directly described as postminimalist and have been 
notably less responsive to the tendencies associated with Pop.4 While it risks 
st. I. further schematizing a:" alreaey li ighly schematic account, it seems r. g lit 
to say that what Pop most evidently contributes to in the work of Anderson, 

of quotation, reproduction, and image. But this taken by itself need lead no 
further than painting practices of the kind currently associated with, for 
example, David Reed or Fabian Marcaccio. While it is an important fact 
that such current practice- can appear importantly to rollow from the work 
that initially drew Crimp's and Owens's attention, it is also important that 
in strong senses they do not in tact do so. or do so only partially aue we,;.-;. v. 
(In general, such work participates in j.im' contributes to a collapse or the 
postmodern into something one might call merely "posthistorical. " ! 

Pop Art appeared in many ways as a simple break with modernism, a 

something closer to an intolerable consequence of those terms: the move- 
ment that was understood to lead painting ever closer to its pure, central 
self suddenly appeared to pass right through that self (thus revealed in that 
passage as empty) into something e.se. Painting turned out, at its core, not 
to he painting at all but merely the deployment of an object in space (and 
because this was discovered as a fate or fact of painting, the relation of these 
oh|ects to the kinds of work one recognizes as sculpture was, and remains, 
obscure). For Greenberg and Fried, this was self -evidently a failure of art; 
the heart of Fried's attack on Minimalism is a powerful attempt to show 
how Tony Smith's own account of the experience inform ing his art falsities 
both. For Rosalind Krauss and other strong champions of minimalist work, 

to the claims for pure optical presence apparently urged by Greenberg :i:-.i\ 
Fried, and in Krauss's later work this was further extended by the recogni- 
tion that the subject, in its embodiment, was itself always also an effect of 
structure, ot its installation in and appropriation to language. One can imag- 
ine this latter proposition as the basis on which Minimalism gains a certain 
access to the donnes of Pop - but it will then be important that the quota- 
tion and appropriation should appear in this context not as ways in which a 
subject refers to itself but as the very stuff out of which it is constituted. One 



might then try out the difference between reading one of Cindy Sherman's 
early Untitled Film Stills in the lineage purely of Pop, where it will seem to 

referring to them (that is, one will understand Sherman's images first of all as 
"references"), and by taking them as postminimalisr self-portraits that have 
the division of the subject as both their object and their condition. In the first 
case, Sherman "herself" will either be outside her images, merely posing them 
for critical reflection, or she will be imagined to slide unknowably beneath 
or behind the imposed images. In the second there will be nothing behind 
the image to know, since Sherman insists in it (it is, multiply, her image, of 
her). It is important to notice that the first reading does not need its object to 
be a photograph - all that really counts for it is the visible reference to film, 
and its being a photograph is, at best, a matter of something like decorum; 
for the second reading, its being a photograph is part and parcel of what it 
means to say that the image is of Sherman. The goal of this exercise would 
be to make clear the ways in which the work itself has become relational: 
the structure we have called allegorical cuts into the work itself and is not 

it is as a work. 

The more one explores the immediate art-historical and critical context of 

for it are, and so also how easily they can become blurred or lost; one sees 
in particular how easily the structural reading can fall back into one that is 
merely thematic. So perhaps the claims for the preeminence of "medium" so 
central to Greenberg's and Fried's accounts of modernism may not so much 
have gone away as become radically more specific, internal to the work as 
such; one m ight go so far as to say that, where the earlier accou nt imagined a 
process of ongoing self-criticism participating in a progressive revelation ot 
the medium, this newer work pushes that self-criticism all the way through 
to the medium, blurring the distinction between work and medium in such 
a way as to make each work or body of work responsible tor showing the 
medium whose internal division makes it possible. 

This account clearly touches on a number of elements that enter into the 
general sense of "nostmodernism " outlined in the first part of this essay: 
practices of quotation or appropriation are clearly central to much of the 
work: there is a certain placing of the su b|ee;, both a uthorial ..w\i.\ represented, 
in question; there is a studied distance from such terms as "originality" and 
"genius" in favor of a practice oriented to med iation and repetition; there is 
hetorical or signifying excess, and an equally marked 

more broadly (in rather different ways, Sherman and Anderson 



and l.ongo might be pai'ticu kii'lv ap: .'Xjinpk'- - a certain haunting or this 
work by the figure of the "non-native speaker" that so oddly emerged in 
that first part- But it should also be clear that there is more than one way to 
garbe:' these dements up. to u udei'st.iud how they ht together, what they are 
supported by, and what their consequences might be. 

The relevant differences here can be put in a couple of discrete but inter- 
related ways. The contrast that is already at work in the account offered of 
the work has been between gathering it up more or less purely in the lineage 
of Pop Art or granting a more crucial role to Minimalism. A closely related 
theoretical contrast that became more visible as the i 9 8os unfolded and the 

would be between gathering it up more or lesson the side of Fredric Jameson's 

is roughly the vector of Owens's own subsequent work) or on the side of 

rewriting and thus less a "period" in the historical sense than a kind of re- 
punctuation within a discourse with which it cannot be said to break. (One 
might try out the related thought that the postmodern would be a break with 
the modern only insofar as it repeats modern ism's own impulse toward r up- 
One way to explore the relatively good fit between the 
theoretical contrasts would be to note how far both the Pop and Jai 
alternatives go towards opening the thought of the postmodern a 
tively post-historical, the thought that a certa 

past as little more than a kind of image bank available for whatever recycling 

the present appears to eall for; and how far, hy contrast, the more d eeo list r ac- 
tive a ceo li at goes toward opening or reopen i:".g an account of the eom plexity 
of our inhabitation of history, asking about the ways in which such things 
as revision and interpretation, roi'gettmg and repression, may he less stances 
toward history than dimensions of it. 

and do so in parr hy ottering still rougher conceptual shortcuts through ter- 
rain that has its proper historical and sociological thickness. Such roughness, 
in its justice and its injustice, is only extended by the further claim that, in 

relation to the visual arts, what was almost twenty years ago a diseussion 
or debate about "postmodernism" has now almost wholly vanished into 

t practice of what contin 
t history." Visual Culture is clear enough that 



age; art history, its substantially deeper 
rand ins;, is perhaps only beginning to take up the qui 
at the level implicitly demanded by contemporary art ai 



An interlude 

In the summer of 1996 Rosalind Krauss, certainly a strong supporter of much 
of the work discussed in this essay, was centrally involved in two events that 
offer a measure of the distance traversed and that are distinguished in this 
context above all by their lack of interest in the term "postmodern." 

The first was an exhibition at the Pompidou Center in Paris entitled 
L'informe: Mode d'emploi. The extended argument in support of the ex- 
hibition can be fairly said to continue on the line marked out by Owens's 
"Allegorical Impulse" (with its deep debt to Krauss's own earlier and contin- 
uing work) by pushing its terms through to the fuller sense she finds for them 
in the work of Georges Bataille. The exhibition did not, however, present 
itself in ,\ny relation to anything called "the postmodern" — it was, one 111 ight 
say, an attempt to make visible what modernism is when one recogni/es it 
as everywhere structurally opened beyond itself, having "formlessness" as, 
if not exactly its truth, at least its condition. Krauss and her co-author, Yve- 
Alain Bois, are at some pains to distinguish their appeal to Georges Bataille's 

other more or less contemporary exhibitions centered on "the abject." That 
she makes the difference out largely in terms of highly contrasted readings 
of the work of Cindy Sherman should not be surprising, nor that she does so 
in terms of a contrast between "operational" and "semantic" readings that 
is for all practical purposes equivalent to the contrast between "structural" 
and "thematic" readings this essay has drawn upon. 

The summer of 1996 also saw a special issue of October, assembled by 
Krauss and Hal Foster, devoted to the question of Visual Culture and espe- 
cially its orientation to the image. For many of October's readers, accustomed 
to thinking of it as a journal distinguished by its openness to "theory." its 
willingness to take such a polemic stance toward what was widely taken as 
"theory's" natural outcome cam e as som eth ing ot a surprise. There are good 
why it ought not to have done so, reasons this essay has hoped to 
to visibility. 
n we say that these two events stand for the two vanishing points of 

iappearance into the theoretical field understood to subtend the appeal 
sual Culture? If we are willing to say that, are we willing also to say 



how it happens? Do we count one as its success and the other as its failure, 
or are the two more closely twinned than that? 

Who do we think we are? 

Closing an essay with questions finally won through to is a fine old prac- 
tice, and in many ways 1 am content it 1 have indeed managed to bring out 
something of the force and scope of questions that at the moment appear 
more in need of asking well than of any pretense to resolution. But you have 

the introduction - questions about the stakes involved in claims to postmod- 
ernism, about prospects of solipsism, about whether or how far we stand as 
strangers to one another - are left untouched. 

The narrative I have sketched around the appropriation artists of the early 
1980s is driven by concerns about painting. The history in question is one 
in which painting is or has been clearly dominant - has been the privileged 
form in which modernism has seemed to cast and claimed to find itself. This 
would appear to be at least reflected in the strongly pictorial orientation of 
most of the work of these appropriation artists, and one can perhaps imagine 
even arguing that this work ought to be considered, in some extended but 
I list ih able sense, as belonging to - tak iug its sense from . ma :; ing .t-. c itfeiviu e 
in - painting. There would be reasons for this- One would be following Hegel 
in saying that within the plastic arts painting is the medium that most fully 
reflects ..w\i.\ engages our finitude (in confining itself to two dimensions, in 
implying a content or meaning that escapes it a:-:<.\ that it can only represent, 
and in making an issue of its boundedness). That finitude is the modern 
fact par excellence, the fact that modernity has most difficulty in, and so 
also most need of, acknowledging. That acknowledgment is what is needed 
would itself be a further registration of that finitude; any attempt to sort out 
the grammar of this word leads back to the priority it assigns to the other 
and the prior. 

For Hegel, the dominance of painting is also always partial (another di- 
mension of its orientation to finitude) and shared with the other distinctively 
modern arts, m usic and poetry. In all these respects, painting is strongly op- 
posed to sculpture with its compelling claim to make present both itself and 
the people that gathers around it, that finds or founds itself as a people there, 
in that shared presence (the model for this, hardly surprisingly, being class- 
ical Greece]. As a moment in the history of art, modernity is marked by the 
impossibility of sculpture in this strong sense; it may continue to be made, 
but no people can find itself there ,\ny longer and its means and possibil.t.es 



."liv deeply determined not by its own resources, which are in a certain sense 
closed to it, but by those of painting, poetry, and music. 

"While the standard descriptions of Clement Greenberg see him, with con- 
siderable justice, uneasily stranded between Marx, in his early writings-, and 
Kant later, these Hegelian motifs are interestingly at work throughout his 
writings, as they are also in the sculpture he {and su hset| uentiy tried j most 
care about, particularly the work of David Smith and Anthony Caro. This 
is work that is with some justice described as pictorial, as assemblages or 
outer aspects apart from any inner core, 6 and one can imagine it as doing 
the work Hegel assigns to sculpture - a work that would in this instance be 

tions of modernity or under the conditions of painting. It presents itself to 
its beholders without claiming to find any more substantial ground of the 

gather. ng it nevertheless accomplishes: there is no deeper or more inward 
core that gathering can claim to prolong and express. 

Minimalism was as fully a crisis for this line of work as it was for painting, 
and Fried's implied critique of it as sculpture turns on the way it both lays 
claim to a center, positing jn interior of which it would be the expression, 
and simultaneously empties that center, withdrawing it from the beholder, 
who is left in his or her isolation, able to establish a relation neither to its 
presented surface nor to its pretended depth and so also finds himself or 
herself in no coherent relation to those other viewers with whom his or her 
experience migh: be shared. The tendency of minimalist artists to refuse the 
status of scu Ipture for their work, either generating narratives that bind it to 

and parcel of this. 

Richard Serra is the sculptor - there is no evading the term here; he insists 
upon it himself- who most clearly and firmly grasps the changed situation of 
sculpture in the late 1960s, creating a powerful body of work that can be seen 
as testing over ..w\i.\ over again the capacity of minimalist procedures to have 
fully sculptural outcomes. The result can be described as minimal in a special 



snd somewhat different sense: what Serra prod uces is \ 


vork that is undeniably 


sculptural and nothing more, as if its largest ambitioj 




e simply to assert 


:he blunt fact of sculpture over against its modern 
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on the otherwise 
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S distancing and 


even threatening of its isolated beholder. This last cha 


rgev 


/ould be the most 


serious - a way of saying that at its best it manages no 


more 


than to assert the 



possibility of sculpture while still remaining enclosed in the minimalist space 
and condition of Objecthood. This may, of course, just be what it means - 

saying Serra's achievement. 

That the work means to be something more, or other, than this is abund- 
antly .'-car. From early on Serra aims at some kind of compelling interven- 
tion into what is called "public space," but for an extended period his efforts 
in this direction (the most dramatic example would be Tilted Arc) only end 
n p reasserting isolation and privacy as the effective truth of such spaces: such 
community as one might imagine forming around this work has no shape 
beyond its isolated individualities, and that is no community at all. 

Gravity, Serra's 1993 piece for the Holocaust Memorial Museum in 
"Washington, DC, does not at first appear much different from anything 
that has gone before - the materials and their working are pretty much the 
same and it appears to figure within its site in much the way Serra's public 
work usually does, by dividing it. On the facing wall one reads a text from 
Isaiah that one might imagine spoken also in front of Tilted Arc - "You 
are my witnesses." This text belongs, of course, not to the sculpture but 

. But Gravity'* way of speaking for - or being spoken by - 

ew in Serra's work. Tilted Arc's 
their individuality and so the truth they presumably a 
do with the falsity of the presumed publicness that is the work's context. 
Serra puts the underlying thought we. I in an interview: "Site-specific works 
emphasize the comparison between two separate languages, their own and 
that of their surroundings, unlike modernist works which give the illusion of 

lation to their own tradition." 7 Gravity's witnesses witness in their plurality 
rather than in their isolated individuality, and, in finding themselves before 
or around the sculpture, find also a place where two languages or two voices 
merge, each speaking for or through the other. 

That Gravity does this is evidently a matter of its details: of, for example, 
its scale and the particular orientation that lets it both divide and in some 
measure disrupt the rather ceremonial stairway wh ile not setting itself exactly 

height or proportion than of the slight angle the steel block makes with the 
steps, so that it feels, as Serra has put it, impaled on the landing, as if fallen 
into that position rather than built up or based there (and so it has also the 

contingency of that event). It is that action just here that gives the piece the 
force the title puns into explicitness. Gravity no longer simply testifies to 
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do that, but also stands irredi 


icibly as an achievemt 


■nr of it (of sculpture, < 


its impossibility). 






Gravity, I suggest, occupies 


a special place withii 


i what is now visible t 


a rather large body of distinct 


ively later work by Sei 


■ra- Much of this is bui 


out of dou :".ii".gs an d re-ae:itic 


ms, either of earlier w 
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is defined by its doable divided focii, and the Torqued Ellipses are made 
by, in effect, further doubling that eccentricity, the pieces stretched between 
one ellipse on the floor and that same ellipse rotated away from that initial 
one:", ratio:-, an d descri bing the u p *■:: limit of the work. The stru ctursl logic 
here is close to that found in such earlier works as TWU, where an externally 
visible geometric grou nd pis :i is resolved into a d liter en: geometrical opening 
on to the sky, visible only from the interior. The Torqued Ellipses are also 
allied to another series of works, roughly contemporary with them, in which 
the pieces - for example, Snake at the Guggenheim's new museum in Bilbao- 
are built out of a linear doubling of enchained and variously inverted sections, 
reminiscent of Tilted Arc except that they are as if peeled off a conical surface 
rather than a cylinder. It is hardly surprising that all of this rapidly generates 
a further series of Doubled Torqued Ellipses. The fluid passages between the 
more I iuear i lists:" ces s:". c those that d raw on the el.ra-e • uggest- strong.v that 
these interlocking logic- o: eccentricity, doubling, and repetition are ways ot 

its capacity to pass beyond itself. 

You are no doubt owed more by way of description both of individual 
works and of how this body of recent work can be said to hang together, but 
instead I shall simply offer what I hope will be a usable characterization of 
the specific difference underlying it, and a remark or two about why I think 

What happens here is a passage from a notion and practice of site- 
spec ih city nil sgmed in terms of establish in a; a relation between two separate 
Is n g a ages or d is courses to a practice in which the relation to the site is bound 
up with the terms of the work's self-relation, as if what has to be shown, 
made palpable and visible, is the priority of difference over the languages or 
discourses to which it gives rise. Or, alternatively, it is as if what has to be 
shown is the way in which art's discontinuities are exactly the terms of its 
continuity with the world. If this is not exactly a return to the image of au- 
tonomy Serra has always contested, as well as to the kind ot Hegelian image 
of sculptural presence that accompanies it (and it is neither!, it is nevertheless 

fostered. At least under this description, Serra's recent work picks up in a rich 
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and deeply interesting way on the sculptural problematics of David Smith 
and Anthony Caro. If, about that earlier work, it seemed right to speak of a 
community gather ing itself across its dispersion, perhaps with thi 
Serra's it is more accurate to speak of a dispersion open 
torn-, mg and reform ing of transient comin n :". .ties, hiul ing their terms of m u- 
tual acknowledgment only as they happen or tail to happen. Something like 
that is what seems to happen as one moves within and among the Torqued 
Ellipses - something like this seems to be their difficult and interesting soc 
fact. 

And should we call this work "postmodern?" Or do we more nearly fi 
it as offering us a kind of peace with a question oddly both insistent a: 
empty? I do not really know how to choose here. But I would hope that 
one does choose to ea.l it post in odern . that calling can only he for a time and 
in a time, the calling also a certain hearing or reading of modernism. And 
this would be a form of the difficult peace it offers - a peace that has less to 
do with settling or affirming boundaries and grammars than with admitting 
their contingency and exposure to interruption as conditions of their always 
uneasy inhabitation. 
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Postmodernism and performance 



straight: or ward : .'. i'ri:i,','. re :~ric : h.it eesignates th e postmodern ist practices 
within a specific cluster of cultural categories. Yet even when touched upon 
lightly, this rubric shatters into a multitude of related yet distinct shards, 
each a different facet of the relationship it describes. I shall attempt in this 
chapter to outline some of those facets. I shall not survey the field; rather, 

and practices. I shall also focus on the performance scene in the United 
States, simply because it is the one I know best. Although I shall discuss 

postmodernism and theatre because the particularly problematic relation- 
ship between those terms raises provocative questions. The complexities 
and difficulties of thinking through the conjuncture of theatre and post- 
modernism are worth discussing for the ways tbey point to issues involved 
in locating postmodern ism within the history anc. practices of particular art 
forms. 

In large part, the conceptual complications of the relationship between 
postmodernism and performance derive from the instability of both terms, 
neither of which has a single, universally agreed-upon meaning, i shall 
not survey definitions of postmodernism here - suffice it to say that chose 
who have made connections between postmodernism and performance have 
worked from a range of different definitions or postmodernism. I shall say 

meanings -uggests a different connection to postmodernism. We most com- 
monly associate the concept of performance with events whose appeal is 
primarily aesthetic, whether the traditional performing arts (theatre, dance, 
music, and opera), popular entertainments (e.g. circus, stand-up comedy. Las 
Vegas floor shows), or newer art forms (e.g. performance art). I shall leave 
music (and, for the most part, opera| aside, and observe that theatre, dance, 



The concept of postmodernism functions in at least three different (but 
not mutually exclusive) ways in relation to aesthetic performance, depend- 

with the signal exception of some early postmodern dancers, performing 
artists generally have not used the word to describe their own work; it is a 
term used mostly by critics and scholars.) Relative to aesthetic performance, 

postmodernism has been used as: (i) a period izing concept, (i) a way of 
descr.bi:".g :lie contemporary culture in which performances occur, and {3) a 
stylistic descriptor. Uses of the term "postmodern" to describe a moment 
in history (1) are somewhat difficult to distinguish from uses of the term 
to describe contemporary culture |ij. Ncvcrtiici 
tempt to define a postmodern era by addressing such qui 

content to describe contemporary culture as postmodern withoi 
ing its historical boundaries. So 111 e critics use "postmodern" in st 
way, as a stylistic term to identify new developments in aesthetic g 
well-established conventions (3). All three l 
most critics ultimately wish to discuss how the dis 
particular performances relate them to postr 

One important manifestation of the differences between the his 
cultural conceptions of postmodernism is evident in the different uses of the 
ad|cc:ives "postmodern" j'.-:<.\ "postmodern/sf. " The term "postmodern" is 
often used to identify a particular historical period usually thought to have 
begun after World War II, though careful attention to the dates of most of the 

is largely a phenomenon of the 1970s and 1980s. "Postmodernist" often 
refers to cultural works that possess stylistic features that align them with 
structure of feeling, an episteme, rather than a chrono- 
ment. Some performances that are clearly postmodern 
;e (that is, later than and different from their modern 
: necessarily stylistically postmod em is:. (Some varieties 
: and most performance art monologues are examples.) 
nee between "postmodern " and "postmodernist" as an 
rate throughout this essay the complexities of thinking 
n terms of postmodernism. 
; of the term "postmodern" that I have described occur 
of theatre, dance, and the other performing arts. Another 
genre of aesthetic performance central to discussions of postmodernism is 
performance art (also called performance, art performance, and, especially 
in the United Kingdom, live art). The relationship of performance art to 
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Postmodernism and performance 

po still o c e r n i s m is d ifferent fnim the trau itional perform mg arts in that per- 
formance art, which developed after World War II (though it has antecedents 
in the performance experiments of the early twentieth century avaiir-garde 
movements) is often taken to be an intrinsically postmodern art form, both 
rally and stylistically, rather than an art form with postmodern man- 
.e does not hear about "postmodern performance art" in the 
way one hears about "postmodern dance" and "postmodern theatre" be- 
cause it is assumed that there is no other kind of performance art. 

The final, and perhaps trickiest, definitional issue I shall mention is the way 
the concept of performance has become a trope in theories of postmodern ism 
itself. Much of the discourse on postmodernism and aesthetic performance 
uses theories of postmodernism as grounds for analyzing; trends in perform- 
ance, thus suggesting that postmodernism ai-nl postmodern culture con- 
ceptually -^"ecede performance and that certain performances may be seen 
as symptomatic of postmodernism. But one of the earliest points at which 

of essays called Performance in Postmodern Culture (1977) (not Postmod- 
ernism in Performance, tor instance). Michel Benamou, one of the editors of 

l-\ , i-ftir>ih>i!t:i' in Pust/itiitii'rii I. 'nil inc. adopt-- the opposite of the usual posi- 
tion in the introduction to this collection, where he identifies performance 
as "the unifying mode of the postmodern." 1 The dominant characteristic of 

po stm odern culture, as he describes it, is that every rh in a; perform s: technolo- 
gies perform; art is no longer content to stay on the museum wall; literary 

are performed in the public arena - the media, in particular, make political 

It is ironic that, whereas critical discussions of specific performance 

practices usually draw on ideas of postmodernism and its characteristics 
from other disciplines (especially architecture and literary theory), other 
disciplines have appropriated the idea of performance. As an interpretive 
par ad igm , the idea of performance has been used to describe every :li mg from 
static art forms to everyday behavior, to political demonstrations and ter- 
rorism, to large-scale social conflicts. The "postmodern turn" in a variety 

those disciplines and their objects of study in performance terms. Scholars 

111 history, sociology, anthropology, and many other fields have come to see 
their respective discourses as contingent rather than absolute; as engaged 
with specific audience- rather than autonomous; as existing primarily 111 
a specific, time-bound context; and as characterized by particular pre 
rather than by the prod ucts they generate. It is significant that on 
arguably postmodern disciplines to emerge from this intellects 



performance studies, which takes performance in the expanded sense that 
subsumes aesthetic performances, ritual and religious observance, secular 

as its object of inquiry and unites the tradition of theatre studies with tech- 

nK| ucs and approaches from anthropology, sociology, critical theory, cu Itural 
studies, art history, and other disciplines. 

given performance or kind of perform a nee postmud em list:? Ben amou turns 

sions of postmodernism and performance is: in what ways is postmodern 
culture performative? Postmodernism, which seemed initially to be the priv- 

subordinate term. What should we be looking for - the postmodernism in 
performance or the performance in postmodernism? "Wherever we begin, we 
shall inevitably end up talking about both, though the emphasis here will be 
on the former. 



Period izing postmodernism in theatre and dance 

As dance historian, critic, and theorist Sally Banes points out in Terpsichore 
in Sneakers, her crucial work on post-modern dance, "the term post-modern 
means something different in every art form. " ! (Banes and some other com- 
mentators hyphenate the term "post-modern"; I have retained this ortho- 
graph)' w:". e:" discussing their work. ) For one th iug. what eou uts as postm od- 
ern for any particular art form is relative to what counts as modern for the 
same form; the unevenness of the concept of postmodernism across the arts 
is partially a function of a similar unevenness in definitions of modernism. 
Banes defines the historical transition from modern dance to post-modern 
dance quite clearly, both chronologically and stylistically. "By the late 1950s, 
modern dance had refined its styles and its theories and had emerged as a rec- 

structure- ... to convey feeling rones and socia; m ess ages" ip. xii: i. Keel mg 
that "the bodily configurations modern dance drew on had ossified into vari- 
ous stylized vocabularies, dances had become bloated with dramatic, literary, 

archies" (p. xvi). the first wave of post-modem choreographers ;iy6o-7;i 
sought to create dances that would be nonliterary in content, created from 
accessible movement vocabularies (sometimes based on everyday movement 



and using untrained dancers), and more democratic. As Banes develops her 
account, she does not reduce the multiple styles of dance after modern dance 
to a single type hut still is ahie to offer a persuasive narrative of post-modern 
i against modern dance that occurred at an identifiable 



When we turn from dance to theati 
such a clear picture. For one thing, it is difficult to establish what postmodern 
theatre may have reacted against because a coherent description of modern 
theatre is hard to construct. Normally, the expression "modern theatre" 
refers to the realistic (as opposed to Romantic) plays and performance prac- 
tices that began to develop around the mid-nineteenth century in England 
and culminated initially in the late nineteenth-century European realist plays 
of Ibsen and Chekhov, then in the realist drama that flourished in the United 
States and United Kingdom after World War II. To identify modern theatre 
with realism, however, is to imply that the postmodern impulse in theatre 
would be antirealistic. The problem there is that antirealist theatre developed 
alongside realist theatre in the nineteenth century (with the Symbolists, for 

contusion has made it very difficult to place certain figures. For example, 
are Bertolt Brecht and Samuel Beckett, playwrights who challenged real- 
ism equally radically though from very different directions, to be considered 

The analysis of postmodernism in theatre is further complicated by the re- 
lationship between text and performance that characterizes the form. There 
is a disjuncture between the performance and the text being performed in 
theatre that does not exist in dance. In dance, performance style and genre 
are encoded in the choreography. It is no m ore possible to perform a classical 

might he possible to do a postmodern dance based on the underlying nar- 
rative or theme of a classical ballet - a postm oderu Sw<n/ I. tike, for instance - 
but that would require new choreography in a style associated with post- 
in oder:"; tl an ee. It won It: he un poss.hle to ae: rorm Ba Ian en .ne e.:o:'em;ra phy, 
say, in a postmodern style.) In the contemporary Theatre, however, it is as- 

possihle to imagine Shakespeare or (..reek tragedy performed in a postm od- 

as the work of the director Peter Sellars, whom I discuss later - are precisely 

those in which a n on postmodern play was presented using a postmodernist 
production style. Opera is an interesting case in this context in that the mu- 



We cannot explore the idea of postmodern theatre, then, without exploring 
the questions of postmodern drama and of postmodern production stylos. 
For the reasons I have already suggested, very few suggestions have heen 
offered as to what may constitute postmodern drama, but I shall risk some 

speculations. ne sun pie hut important point is that pi Lira lis:-" is historically 
a postmodern phenomenon in the theatre (though not necessarily a postm od- 
ernist one). The vast majority of the playwrights produced on the modern, 
Anglo-American and European stages well into the 1960s were white males 

be hetero. As a result of the influence of theatrical movements directly in- 
formed by the identity politics of social movements in the late 1960s and 

1 970s, women playwrights, playwrights ot color, and q ueer playwrights are 
now much better represented both in the theatre and in the monologue per- 
formances that have become the most popular style of performance art. 

Though still debated, nontrad inonal casting in which actors whose race 

another form of pluralism characteristic of the postmodern stage. Intercul- 

in different national and cultural settings are intermixed to form the the- 
atrical equivalent of world music, is also a postmodern theatrical practice. 
It, too, has been highly controversial, prompting questions concerning the 
degree to wh ich artists from western societies appropriate from performance 
traditions they do not really understand and the cultural imperialism that 
may be implicit in their use of such traditions. British director Peter Brook's 
production based on the ancient Indian Mahabarata (produced in 1989} was 
a flashpoint for these debates. 

Performance art monologues 

This ^os:m odern pi urahty ot voices is partieu lar.y evident in the :r. onologue 
performances that proliferated in the 1980s and 1990s. This genre prob- 
ably originate!.: w.th Spa Id ir.g (. •:,\y, a veteran ot the New York e\per:m ental 
theatre scene who had worked with both the Performance Group, one of the 
most famous of the Vietnam War era radical theatres, and its descendant, the 
Wooster Group (I shall have more to say about this theatre later). Beginning 
in 1975, Gray became interested in working on intensely autobiographical 
performances that were acts of self-scrutiny for him. Initially, he worked 
with the Wooster Group on the series of highly abstract, collectively created 



performance pieces known as The Rhode Island Trilogy. Around 1979, ho* 
ever, he began narrating his own life directly in a deadpan style somewh 
reminiscent of stand-up comedy. His first performance in this vein was Inc 
and After (America); he has gone on to make the autobiographical mon 

the present. He recounts both his professional life as a fringe performer wl 
flirts continuously with mainstream success and the neuroses : 
that color his personal life. 

Although Gray himself is a white, heterosexual, Anglo-Sax. 
American male of upper-middle-class origins (albeit one inclined toward 
lifestyle experimentation and bohemianism|, he helped to open the door to 
performers who self-consciously represent a range of vo:'y d irk':' ■-'lit identity 
positions and social experiences. The performers who have availed them- 
selves of the monologue form include Karen Finley, who has performed 
intense, hypnotic rants with a feminist slant; Tim Miller, who describes 
his experiences as a gay man; Charlayne Woodard. who lias performed 
monologues about her experiences as an African-American woman; Josh 
Kornbluth, whose autobiographical account includes theexperience of grow- 
ing up in a Jewish Communist household; and many others. Some of these 
performers, like Gray, were trained as actors, while others, such as Finley, 
come from a visual arts background. Still others, like Margaret Cho, are 
stand-up com ies who em phasi/e a utoh iop'aph ica. narrative in their perform- 
ances. While some performers who employ this form remain close to its 
origins in experimental theatre a:~.<.\ performance art, others exploit its en- 
tertainment potential. The ubiquity of the j.u tobiograph ical monologue was 
so pronounced in the art world of the late twentieth century that one wag 
described it .i^ the screenplay of die 1 yyos (in the sense that everyone seemed 



The death of character: postmodern/ist drama 

Although the performance-art monologue is historically a postmodern form 

theatre. In an essay of 1983 pointedly titled "The Death of Character, : 
theatre critic and scholar Elinor Fuchs discussed a development in theatr 
that she considered to be the harbinger of postmodernism in theatre: a de 

emphasis of the 111 odern concept of psychologically o 
acters in favor of fragmenree. flowing, and unci 

the performer, they are not postmodernist though they do represent part of 



the postmodern trend of pluralism in performance. Taking Fuchs's observa- 
tion a- .', starting pi) in:, I v. a. I hrierly ciseus- :\v<> pi.'. y-: Sam Shepard''. A age I 
City (first produced in 1976] and Jeffrey M. Jones's Der Inka Von Peru (first 

play as an example of proto-postmodemist drama av\^ also to provide a 
contrasting example that will help to foreground the postmodernist aspects 
of Jones-splay. 

Shepard is known as one of the most radically experimental writers as- 
sociated with the New York Off-Off Broadway movement of the 1960s. 
Compared with some of his earlier plays, Angel City is relatively conven- 
tional; it has a fairly clear plot that develops in a more or less linear fashion. 
But when the second act begins, most of the characters are very different 
than they were at the end of the first act: the stereotypical];' sexy Hollywood 
secretary becomes a floor-scrubbing nun who speaks in an Irish accent, for 

formed somehow or whether they are enacting their own ideas or fan- 
tasies of themselves. In his preface to the play, Shepard states: "The term 
'character' could be thought of in a different way when working on this 
play. Instead of the idea of a 'whole character' with logical motives behind 
his behavior which the actor submerges himself into, he should consider in- 
stead a fractured whole with bits and pieces of character flying off the central 
theme."-" 

Shepard's concept of character here certainly seems to evoke the idea of 
the fractured, postmodern self (though he does retain the notion of a "central 
theme"]; in that respect, the play may be said to touch on the nature of post- 
mode]':", subjectivity, a major question in postmodern culture and theory. 
In other respects, however, one would have to say that the play is not 
postmodernist at all. Shepard's decentered, fragmentary characters serve a 
play that is essentially satirical: Shepard bitterly attacks the film industry 
and indicts Hollywood for living by false, corrupting values, which it im- 
parts to its customers. It is very possible that the characters' transform a :10ns 
are a result of the entertainment industry's colonization of their psyches 



.iusii) s eoiuiu/aiiu]] 01 meir ps 
ii traditional values (represented by the protagonist's use of 
ipidly being corrupted by the t 



Native American ritual] that are rapidly being corrupted by 
orary culture in d us try. Air gel ( ".ity is actually i| u ite conservative. 

From the point of view of one of the most influential theories of postmod- 
ernism, Shepard's overtly critical and satirical tone disqualifies Angel City 
as postmodernist cespite the way Shepard points to a new, autimodern un- 
derstanding of dramatic character. Fredric Jameson's discussion of how pas- 
tiche has replaced parody under postmodernism is useful to understand this 






Postmodernism and performance' 

dimension of theatrical postmodernism because he links it to "the disappear- 
ance of the individual subject," a phenomenon that has direct implications 
for the concept of dramatic character. According to Jameson, "Pastiche is, 

like parody, die imitation of a peculiar, unique, idiosyncratic style, the wear- 
ing of a linguistic in ask, speech in a dead language. But it is a neutral practice 
of such mimicry, without any of parody's ulterior motives .. .Pastiche is thus 
blank parody, a statue with blind eyeballs." 5 Although Angel City is a satire, 
not a parody (though it contains parodies of movie genres!, it is clear that 

My other example, Jeffrey M.Jones's Derlnka Von Peru, is a play made 
up entirely of mod itied texts the audi or appropriated from existing sources, 
including a history of Peru, a romance novel, and other plays, Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet and Oscar Wilde's The Importance of Being Earnest among 
them.* The combination of these sources produces five discrete but overlap- 
recur verbatim in shifting contexts and different versions of the same action 
(such as romantic intrigues) appear. While an audience may see the various 
plots as commenting on one another, there is no clear purpose behind this 
formal experiment, no direct thematic statement (as there is in Angel City). 
In Jameson's terms, the play is a pastiche of melodrama that evokes and 
incorporates a variety or texts av\d genres in a way that is often humorous 
but that does not provide the critical perspective of parody or satire. 

Because the characters in Derlnka Von Peru are delineated through lines 

of the dialogue is in verse, some in prose) no character's use of language 

i nd iv.d li a I subjects, the characters are patchworks of secnn d -hand .anguage 
who use words that clearly belong to others, not to themselves, not even to 
the author who created them. In his notes to the play, Jones delineates an 

approach to acting in which the actor breaks the text down into multiple 
fragments ..w\i.\ rigures out how to perform each fragment as if it were an 
autonomous action. The various fragm ents are then Lissom bled. This way of 
th in.-, ing treats characters as textual entities rather than psychological ones, 
as collections of individual performed moments rather than products of a 
consistent, overall interpretation. Although Jones's description of the acting 
process displays a .-,:ns:i i - w.rh Shepard \ ideas of the fragmentary character, 

sense than in a psychological one - from which the character's behavior 
departs, even when that behavior is wildly inconsistent. Jones's characters, 
who are pastiches drawn fron 



Shepard and Jones both suggest that a postmodernist approach to act- 
words and actions that cannot be- expected to adc up to .1 psyc. o.ogic. .ly 
consistent entity. In both the plays I have discussed here, the characters' frag- 
mented state is the result of having absorbed their cultural environment. In 
Shepard's play, this is the case at a thematic level - the characters' behavior is 
influenced by their consumption of movies. In Derlnka Von Peru, however, 

just thematic. The characters do not represent human beings who have seen 
too many movies but are themselves literally collages of texts drawn from a 
variety of cult! 



A postmodernist approach to directing 

My discussion of postmodernism in dramatic literature has also been a dis- 
cussion of what post m odem 1st acting 111 is; lit he. Tn ming from what we see 
on stage to the theatrical processes that created it, I shall look briefly at 
pi is tin nd ern 1st d irecting. Mucern ,v.i-.i roadies to d l vesting 111 :ght genera .ly be 
characterized .is em phasi/ing the d iscovery of a centra; action and theme in a 
play and expressing them through av\ appropriate av\^ consistent production 
style. By contrast, Don Shewey describes the work of US-based director Peter 
Sellars as reflecting "the post-modern impulse toward cultural collage." 7 
Sellars has brought the songs o: George Gershwin into a play by the turn- 
of-the-century Russian author Maxim Gorky and modified the text of The 
Count of Monte Cristo fa play selected for the fledgling American National 
Theatre at least in part for its historical reference, since Eugene O'Neill's 
father, the actor James O'Neill, performed it throughout his career) by in- 
terpolating passages from the Nl'w Testament and Lord Byron, and music 
by Beethoven, among other materials. He is well known for nontraditional 
casting and also cast actors in his 1985 production of Monte Cristo who 
are associated with different cultural strata, including the New York avant- 
garde and the television industry. Rather than seeking a play's intrinsic focal 

a hybrid. 

As Shewey points out, Sellars's career as a director has been quite different 
from that of his predecessors in theatrical experimentation in that he has not 
had to define himself strictly as an avant-gardist but has worked in a variety 
ot seem ingly :r. iituahy excusive cu kn ia I contexts, ranging from the Boston 
Shakespeare Company to Broadway to an abortive attempt to establish an 
American National Theatre in Washington, DC, to the world's opera houses, 
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and to the Syd ney Olympics, among in any others. This is an important poi 
since at least the late nineteenth century, the world of performance has bs 
stratified by distinctions between high and low culture (e.g. theatre and opi 
versus night-club floor shows and rock concerts] and between n 
and avant-garde (e.g. Broadway versus Off-Off Broadway). These distil 
tions persist into the postmodern era, though some makers of performar 
have managed to transcend them. Sellars is one example; the actor "Will 
Dafoe, who has parallel careers as a performer with the "Wooster Group a 
as a Hollywood film star, is another. Still another is performance artist Lau 
Anderson, whose work straddles the line between avant-garde performar 
art and pop music and is pop ular with both audiences. 



Postmodernism and stand-up comedy 

fronted by the theatre in a postmodern cultural environment. Like theatre 

and performance art, stand-up com edy became a more d i verse enterprise un - 
der postmodernism. In the United States, there is a long-stand ing Tradition 
of male comics, many of them of Jewish heritage, who were joined from 
the 1960s onwards by African-American comics. The postmodern 1980s 
saw a much larger number of women than ever before doing stand-up, 
and both Asian-Americans and Hispanic-Americans became visible in that 
field as never before. Two of the postmodern developments I mentioned 
in connection with theatre had parallels in stand-up. As the eclipse of par- 
ody by pastiche indicated :~y Jameson shows, the very notion of comedy 
itself had become problematic under postmodernism. Comedy by definition 
requires stable referents, norms against which behaviors may be deemed hu- 
morous. In the absence of such norms, it is impossible to define comedy. 
Some comics responded by becoming metacoin ed lans whose performances 
took the im possm ility of being a coined iau in the postmodern world as their 
subject. 

Steve Martin, in particular, exemplified this tendency in his stand-up of 
the mid-1970s. Martin adopted the gestures, tone, and manner of the tradi- 

who would resort to wearing rabbit ears or a fake arrow through his head 
to get a laugh. The rabbit ears and arrow, novelty items available at any joke 
shop, represented the dead-end to which comedy had come: the only thing left 
to do was to recycle h ighly conventional sign.' for that-wh ich-is-supposed -to- 
be-funny rather than attem pting fresh comedy. M a r tin's pastiche of stand-up 
comedy was void of content: his performance persona was blank and cyni- 
cal, clearly only going through the motions ..w\i.\ treating the 



left to laugh at except the idea that someone actually might try t 
others laugh. 

The other problematic confronted by both theatre and stand-up v 

of cb ,1 Moti':', Trad it ion. illy, stand -Li p corned mils present a 
to represent the perspective from which they make their c 
But just as some postmodernist playwrights created dra: 
collections of fragmentary texts rather than psychologically c 
mgs. some stand -u ps also eschewed the presentation of e. early denned com ic 
personae. One of the most radical of these was Andy Kaufman, who appeared 
at some of his early club dates as The Foreign Man (later the basis for the 
character of Latke that he played on the television program Taxi). As The 
Foreign Man, Kaufman spoke in an almost impenetrable Eastern European 
accent and portrayed a completely incompetent comic who would botch the 
punchlines of his unfunny "jokes." then insist on starting his entire act all 
over again each time he made an error until the audience could stand it no 
longer. Kaufman did not reveal that The Foreign Man was a fictional con- 
struct, but would unexpectedly launch into a skilled impersonation of Elvis 
Presley that seemed beyond The Foreign Man's abilities and then thank the 
audience once again as The Foreign Man. In a television special, Kaufman 
added another layer to this performance by seeming to drop the character 
of The Foreign Man and becoming "himself," .'. nasty nr.d aggressive fig- 
ure who demanded that the audience return items of clothing he had tossed 
w h ile mi personating Elvis. This persona, while seem ingly closer to the "real " 
Kaufman, was yet another construct, no more real than The Foreign Man 
or Andy as Elvis. In place of a consistent comic persona, Kaufman created 
a hall of mirrors in which no persona ever turned out to be a dependable 
representation. 

Re-presentation in postmodernist performance 

Jeffrey M. Jones'- approprianonist playwriting and Peter Sellars's genre- 
busting directing are examples of theatrical practices one can describe as 
both postmodern and postmodernist. Nevertheless, both retain the basic 
procedures of the modern theatre: they are text-based and follow the Play- 
Production-Performance model in which a script is interpreted by a director 
and performed by actors. Even if the constituent elements in this process 
reflect postmodern culture and postmodernist aesthetics, the process leaves 
the apparatus of modern theatre unchallenged. Let us embark, then, on a dif- 
ferent quest by loosing a: Theatrical practices that do challenge ta e authority 
of the modern theatrical apparatus. 
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Postmodernism and performance 

"We shall begin that quest with the Living Theatre, founded by Julian Beck 
and Judith Malina in New York City in the 1950s but best known for its 
prod uctioi" s in K u rope .it the high point of the 1 960s counterculture, of winch 
it is a famous exemplar. Beck and Malina inaugurated the Living Theatre as 
a poets' theatre specializing .11 the prod net. on of yj. ntied dramatic work', hut 
ultimately became interested in working collectively with other performers 
to create work directly without starting from a play. Their work in this vein 
began with Mysteries and Smaller Pieces (1964) and culminated in Paradise 
Now (i<j68|. A large part of their motivation was political: as committed 
left-wing anarchists, they wanted the performances they made to reflect the 
values according to which they lived. 

Directly and indirectly, two (if not three) generations of experimental the- 
atre artists have taken inspiration from Beck and Malina's approach to mak- 
ing theatre without necessarily embracing their politics. The Open Theatre, 
The Performance Group, and the Bread and Puppet Theatre, among many 
other radical theatres of the Vietnam War era, took up the idea of collective 
creation and the notion that theatre did not necessarily begin with a script but 

and similar sources. These theatres, in turn, provided models for groups that 

emerged in the 1980s and 1990-, their approach now orrei". called tii't'isiii^. 
(Devised performance is thus distinguished from scripted theatre.) 

This kind of theatre was postmodernist not only in the way it redefined 
the procedures and hierarchies of the modern theatre but also in its radical 
approach to the question of theatrical representation. Whereas it is usually 
s li p posed that the function of actors is to represent net ion a] beings, the per- 
formers in the radical theatres of the 1960s were often present as themselves. 
When the performers in the Living Theatre's Paradise Noiv confronted the 
spectators, saying, "I am not allowed to travel without a passport" and 
"I don't know how to stop the wars," they were speaking for themselves, 
not playing characters who were making these declarations.' Even when 
the Performance (..roup did Shepard's play The Tnnlh 0/ Crime in 1971, 
the presence of the actors trumped that of the characters they played. This 
was partly because the environmental staging in which actors and audience 
occupied the same space necessitated that the actors speak directly to the 
spectators and instruct them as to where to stand or where to look. Because 

people who were sometimes acting and sometimes not - their presence as 

In an essay of 1981, Canadian performance theorist Josette Feral identified 

rhi' nonrepresentatioi-.a. abroach as the key difference between traditional 



at which to observe that an aesthetic strategy that is postmodernist in rela- 
tion to one art form may be modernist in relation to another. Feral derives 
her account ot performance art's antirepresentational stance from the work 
of the art historian and critic M ichael Fried, for whom opposition to repre- 

The antirepresentational stance ot the radical theatre and much perform- 
ance art does indeed distinguish both sharply from conventional theatre. 

sofar as they present the performer as possessed of a denned and stable 
identity, but they arc postmodernist in their implications concerning repre- 
sentation, since the performer appears in his or her own person and claims 
to eschew fictional character. This is also true of earlier and n 
versions of performance art, such as body art. When Vito Accor 
pie, sets out in ( '.oiiversiuns :.a ri Im of i 971 ) to turn his body int 
body by burning the ha ir away from h is breasts, attorn pnng to enlarge then - ., 
and performing various movements with his penis tucked between his legs, 

(and he really does perform them - he does not simulate burning his chest 
hair). 

com pi ex than the la :-e. "antirepresentational " suggests. Kven though the per- 
formers do not represent nctional characters, the way their actions are framed 
by the performance context means that the audience does not perceive them 
directly as real people, either. "What the audience sees is a performance per- 
sona that may resemble the performer's "real self " but is not actually identi- 
cal to that self. The resulting " undecidcable argument between presentation 
and re-presentation" (also apparent in the work And; 1 Kaufman did in a 
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Postmodernism and performance 

bring into being. Additionally, the radical theatre positioned itself as part of 
a counterculture set apart from the dominant culture. Inasmuch as the post- 
modern world of global communications and capital appears not to have 
an "outside," it seems fruitless for political artists to claim to interrogate 
postmodern society from such a position. 

Postmodernist political art in all forms, then, does not deal directly with 
topical political issues in the manner of earlier political art. Rather, it must 
rind ways or interrognTing the political and social configurations of post- 
modern culture without leaving its own representations unquestioned and 
without c.anv.mg :o rake Tia a position outs.de of postni ooern culture from 
which to comment on it. One theatre that developed such an approach is the 
Wooster Group, a New York theatre collective that evolved in the early 1980s 
from the Perform a :". ee (Iron p. Because of its history, many observers expected 
the Wooster Croup to purvey a more conventional ly political brand of the- 
atre than it did and were somewhat taken aback by the Wooster Croup's 
more oblique strategies. I shall briefly discuss one of its performances, LSD - 
Just the High Points (1984-5), to provide a sense of one version of postmod- 

LSD, devised by the Wooster Group and its director, Elizabeth LeCompte, 

incorporated materials from a wide variety of cultural texts, including parrs 
of Arthur Miller's play The Crucible, writings by and about members of 
the Beat Generation in the 1950s and LSD advocate Timothy Leary's circle 
in the 1960s, a reenactment of a rehearsal for LSD, and much else. Some 
of these texts were factual, some fictional; some, like The Crucible, were 
fictional recreations of actual events. The members of the Wooster Group 
presented these m 11 In vie Texts rnro.igi". a variety of types or performance That 
included convenriona. acting, reading with text in hand, re-creating their 
own behavior from videotape, and repeating wore- while listening to them 
on a sound recording. At times, the performers spoke words associated with 
ile, at other times, they were there "as themselves," 
s presentations were not sharply del iueated and they blended 
.nto one another. These performance strategies themselves raised questions 
ibout the interplay of presentation ..w\i.\ representation, :acr and fiction, that 
seemed to reflect a postmodern world in which those kinds of distinctions 

The thematic terrain of LSD was broad and far-reaching. The articula- 
:ion of a number of kinds of historical documentation through the vari- 

ibout the nature of both the documentary materials themselves and their 
■e-presentation. Some of the materials were "official" accounts of earlier 
while others were more personal; the Wooster Group did 



their own research, interviewing members of Leary's circle. The performance 

more dependable than "official" (for-the-public) writings? Are there mean- 

mgfu. d ifterences between the performers' rest: ins;, acting, or repeating these 

tion of difference jmoii" these many types ot messages and articulations - 
written and spoken, factual and fictional, literal and metaphoric, public and 
private - through the mediation of performance; it thus mimed the eradi- 
eation of 5ue.l1 differences in postmodern culture at large. The production 
made no attempt to assess the truth-value of any one documentation over 
any other, or ot any mode of presentation over any other: it was presented 
as much as a symptom ot information's sel --consumption as an analysis of 
it. The Wooster Group thus did not claim to comment on this phenomenon 
from without, but created sn s:".s. ytieal imsge ot an iurorm stion-gl Lifted, 
postmodern society by position mg itself at the interior of such a society. 

To explain how the Wooster (..roup's image of an information-saturated 
society is analytical. 1 shall conclude by contrasting it with theatre practices 
that are symptomatic of postmodern culture but do not enable audiences to 
adopt an analytical stance toward it. Jameson points to an aspect of post- 
modern culture that has proven crucially important for the theatre when 
he uses the word "mediatization" to describe "the process whereby the tra- 

within a mediatic system." 11 This has meant that the theatre can no longer 
be seen as occupying a tine-arts context that .s cli Its: ral .y d istinct from ti In". , 
television, and the other media. The collapse of the distinction between fine 
arts and mass media has meant that the theatre now functions as a medium 
and has to compete for audiences directly with the other media. 

One result has been that the theatre often does not seek to provide original 

tions of films or television programs - Walt Disney's Beauty and the Beast 

the film The Sweet Smell of Success and the music of the pop groups Abba 
{Mama Mia) and Queen {We Will Rock You). To a large extent, this kind 

things they have seen before: the market has generally validated this suppo- 
sition. When the theatre ivpurposes existing materials, its productions are 
no longer autonomous works of art but take their places on chains of indi- 

commodities include books, sound and video recordings, fast-food tie-ins, 
plush toys, and bed sheets. The way the commercial theatre absorbs and 
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recycles existing texts from other med in is formally sim ilar to the ap propria - 
tionist strategies of Jones, Sellars, and the Wooster Group. Unlike the latter's 
self-con scion sly postmodernist work. however, these prod net ions are merely 
symptomatic of the postmodern cultural condition and provide no foothold 
for an analysis of that condition. 

Conclusion 
Although it is possible to present a coherent developmental narrative of 

narrative is much more difficult to construct for theatre and other forms 
of aesthetic performance. Nevertheless, I have identified certain postmodern 
trends that cut across perform a nee genres and cu Itnral categories. 

One of the most significant trends in postmodern performance has been 
toward pluralism and diversity. This has meant that the theatre is no longer 
as dominated by ostensibly heterosexual white male playwrights as it once 
was: plays by authors clearly acknowledged to belong to a range of other 
identity positions are now much more visible than in the past. Pluralism 
is also manifest in the still controversial practices of nontraditional casting 
and intercultural performance. Dance, too, has a form of nontraditional 
casting: since the 1960s, postmodern dance has employed a range o: body 
types never see:" previously m car.ee, including untrained dancers, dancers 
with non-athletic bodies, and disabled dancers. Even such popular cultural 
forms of performance as stand-up comedy reflect the trend toward pluralism: 
since the 1 yfios, the range of identity positions represented on the stand-up 
comedy stage and in television programs and films derived from stand-up is 
m 11 ch greater than at any earlier time. In a different vein, I have argued here 
that the growing trend in commercial theatre toward repurposing existing 

postmodernism has seen the development of new art forms, performance 
art among them. The term "performance art" covers a vast array of prac- 
tices. I have alluded here to only two, which are at opposite ends of the 
performance-art spectrum. The body art of the early 1970s was conceptu- 
ally and physically demanding, even seemingly masochistic. Although there 
are performance artists who continue to work in updated versions of that 
genre, including the Montenegrin artist Marina Abramovic and the French 
artist Orlan, much performance art today takes the more popular form of 
the autobiographical monologue. In some hands, such as Karen Finley's, the 



tbi' autobiographical monologue is .in accessible anil popular form through 
which performance arc, oiiii' considered an experimental and avant-garde 
genre, has entered the cultural mainstream . 

Comparing the features of historical ly postmod er n performance with per- 

run into contradictions. Some performance practices that are unquestion- 
ably postmodern, such as those ot most performance-art monologists j.:-.i.\ 

emist because they rest on the epistemoiogieal assumptions characteristic 
of the modern, including the idea of the unitary self. Postmodernist theatre 
has challenged that assumption by presenting characters whose tragm entary 
identity is constructed from bits of cultural texts. Even in stand-up comedy, 

persona. 

the i y6os. These theatres deserve a place in an accou nt ot postm odern perfor- 
mance on account of the ways they destabilized the hierarchical apparatus of 
modern theatre through their frequent elimination of the playwright in favor 
of collectively devised performances. These theatres frequently eschewed 

their own persons, as is often the case in performance art as well. (This shift 
led to a practical and theoretical distinction between traditional acting and 
a new category ot performance, which includes acting alongside other ways 
in which people present themselves to others.) 

Nevertheless, the political and social ideals that often motivated the radical 
theatres of the Vietnam War era cannot be reconciled with a postmodernist 
perspective on politieal art because the radical theatres remained com nt itted 
to representing both the forces they opposed and the Utopian society they 
hoped to bring into being. Postmodernist political art, by contrast, views 
all representations with suspicion - that suspicion is the actual subject of 
postmodernist political art, which tends to raise questions about the rep- 
resentations by which we are surrounded without positioning itse.r outside 
those representations or claiming to answer the questions it raises about 
them. The Wooster Group, which has been greatly influential on many ex- 
perimental theatres arising during the 19&OS and 1990s, may be the best 
exam pie of postmodern isr poiitiea: performance. 
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Postmodernism and space 



n the sand drawn between us and modernism by post- 
r,";;ly associated with a "crisis of h is tori city. " ' The 



wither. ng away of the authority ... .... 

another side, however: namely, the reaffirmation or on r spatial imagination . 
This "s-aatial turn " has been variously avowed by many of our epoch 's most 
illustrious intellectuals. Michel Foucault, for one example, insisted that "the 
anxiety of our era has to do fundamentally with space, no doubt a great deal 
more than with time. Time probably appears to us only as one of the various 
distributive operations that Lire possible for the elements that are spread out 
i" — >ce. " z On the face of it, this statement looks willed and arbitrary, a mere 
ion of Kantian categories for the purposes of polem ic. We may do well 
r.nd to John Frow's salutary suspicion that postmodernism designates 

■ and nothing less than a genre of theoretical writing" in which 

of strong oppositions is always the foundational gesture. 1 
ceivabie that we postmodern* live "more spatially" than 
somehow had it in them to live "more temporally" than 
of contemporary theory on this score is, arguably, nor 
fanciful, but a response at the level of the concept to shifts in the structure 
of our world. This chapter explores that possibility by way of an historical 
presentation of reemergence of spatial consciousness in an escalating scale of 
magnitude, from the body, through the textures ot everyday lite, our cities, 
and ultimately to the planetary stage we are calling "globalization"; all of 
which are in tact inextricable- "postmodern space" being, precisely, their 
single, complex plane of immanence, whose contours 
re still in the process of mapping. 



ining, then, with the intimate spaces of the body, it is remarkable hov 
■able, fungible, and marketable these have become in the last forty years 



From nose- jobs and liposuction to breast ini plants, the in arket in body parts 
and transsexualism, the body today is a space available as never before to 

has been unleashed as an instrument of visual persuasion throughout the 
spaces of everyday life. The flip side of bodily mutability (whose canonical 
site remains Michael Jackson's face), and its appeal to the pleasure principle, 
is the excess of denuded body images in advertising, film, and television, 
whose appeal is ultimately to the wallet itself. Our bodies experience a crisis 
of identity, torn on the one hand by the importunings of transform ability 
(Be thinner! bustier! stronger! different!), and on the other by serial incar- 
nations of dn air brushed Ideal of the body no ordinary mortal can hope 
to match. The social fetishism of body surfaces has had a corrosive effect 
on the very meaning of sexuality, which tends to shed its connotations of 
guilt, repression, or unspoken desire, to become the leading visual edge of 
our commercial culture. As a result, with its Unconscious scooped out and 
plumped on to the visual, the Ego slackens and grows flabby, and subjectiv- 
ity itself evaporates under the glare of media light. The subject raises itself 
out of the troubled depths of self-reflection into the sensitive surface of its 
epidermis. To this extent, the famous "death of the subject" is a spatial 

The philosopher Henri Lefebvre, whose thought more than anyone else's 
has helped to establish the "spatial turn," summarized the dynamic thus: 

Bodies are transported out of themselves, transferred and emptied out, as it 

to tempt them with doubles of themselves in prettified, smiling and happy 
poses; and this campaign to void them succeeds L-\actly to the degree that the 
images proposed correspond to "needs" that those same images have helped 
fashion. So it is that a massive influx of information, of messages, runs head 
on into an inverse flow constituted by the evacuation from the innermost body 
of all life and desire.* 

It is a pessimistic portrait of the body, which nevertheless underscores the 
point that, today, bodies cannot be conceived apart from that "massive in- 
flux of information" that invests and shapes them. The visual Niagara with 

of our own most intimate spaces than the blood and tissue of its organic 
being. "The body" for us has less to do with that brute biological substrat- 
um of pulsions and reflexes than with the cultural stream of messages that 
enters and fashions us through the eyes. Now that the human genome is 
being decoded, indeed, the distinction between biology and "information" 
is rapidly disappearing. Like the rebel characters in the "Wachowskis's The 



Matrix (USA, 1999), we are learning how to perceive bodies as so much 
mobile code. 

The milieux into which our postmodern bodies are then inserted can best 
he described tr.roui;!'. :he concept o: sli perric.al.ty. In buildings, commodi- 
ties, the arts, and the very practice of everyday life, not depths but surfaces 
dominate; surfaces that, unlike the mass-bounding architecture of Mies and 
Le Corbusier, the solid chrome hulk of the Cadillac, the seductive dream- 
scapes of painterly Surrealism, the depth-poi'tend i:".g style of thejoycean or 
Proustian sentence, or the fluvial immensity of the Parisian boulevard, have 
peeled free from their cumbersome depths. According to Jean Baudrillard, 
America (which he reads as the sine qua non of postmodernity) repre- 
sents "the triumph of surface and of pure objectivization over the depth 
of desire." 5 Postmodern space flattens into two-dimensional, Keatonesque 
deadpan, and resolutely refuses the "seriousness" and redemptive vocation 
of modernist space. Looking out at the built environment of Los Angeles's 
downtown, Baudrillard characteristically mused: "All around, the tinted 
glass facades of the buildings are like faces: frosted surfaces. It is as though 
there were no one inside the buildings, as if there were no one behind the 
faces. And there really is no one. This is what the ideal city is like."' The 
"ideal city," voided (as we shall see) of real human content by the specula- 
tions of finance capital, glares back at the subject with insouciant blankness. 
Quite unlike the "unreal city" of modernism, which seduced even as it re- 
pelled, the postmodern city deploys its simulated, self-duplicating surfaces 
with :he goai of repelling desire itself. 

The triumph of surface over depth is best embodied in those peculiarly 
American theme parks, most famously Disneyland, where the very absence 
of desire frees up a delirious artifice, which is glorified as an escape from 
necessity. Space here is a simulacrum, perfectly realized and objective, alive 
with connotations, yet utterly divorced from any underlying reference to 
an original model or archetype; rather, it replay- spatial stereotypes from a 
cartoon imaginary, "a sentimental compression of something that is itself 
already a lie." 7 And it is also a space whose delightful inanity masks, as E. L. 

and control of human bodies as consumers: "The ideal Disneyland patron 

that offers him his culminating and quintessential sentiment at the moment of 
a purchase. " a "'This is what the real Main Street should have been like,' one 
ot Disneyland 's plan tiers or 'ini agineers' says. 'What we create,' accord uig to 
another, 'is a 'Disney realism,' sort of Utopian in nature, where we carefully 
program on : al. the negative, u 11 \v a :: red elements ;\ni.\ program in x~ ■-■ positive 
elements.'" 9 Such a sentimental "perfection" of space which abolishes the 



nothing more than a satisfied smirk and a beeline to the cash register. The 
1) isney cor pi) rat in n 's living la born to ry of total urban design, m the township 
of Celebration, Florida, only carries this tendency to its logical extreme, and 
offers a sobering image of the future as a Truman Show for each of us. 10 

The larger issue is one of the generalized diffusion of the "real fakes" 
of Disneyesque simulacra throughout urban space. Edward Soja comments 
that 

Over the past thirty years . . . these "real fakes" have escaped from their for- 

than ever befori' into :::l- i ntini.iti' everyday lire of postmodern urban society, 
economy, polity, and culture. In these new secular sites and situations, the 
hyperinflations of urban reality have been blurring. . . the older distinctions 
between our images of the real and the reality itself, inserting into the confu- 
sion a hyperreality that is increasingly affecting wh;r: we choose to live and 
work, what we wear and eat, how we relate to others, who we vote for, how we 

the activities that together constitute the social construction of urban life."" 

The libidinization and plannification of urban life as a whole through the 
agency or the linage is the result. When every new building or cityscape 

ryphal and absent original, we who inhabit these spaces are ourselves 
"hyperrealized," and dimly become conscious of ourselves as walk-ons on 
the balsa-wood sound-stage of a blockbuster whose narrative eludes us. The 
blockbuster's logic, as David Harvey makes clear, is economic: "Imagining 
a city through the organization of spectacular urban spaces became a means 
to attract capital ,\nc people {of the right sort) in a period (since 1973) of 
intensified inter-urban competition and urban entrepreneurialism. " " 

Fredric Jameson's epochal essay on "The Cultural bogie of Late Capital- 
ism" first proposed depth less 11 ess as " perhaps the su preme formal feature of 
all the postmodernisms." 15 From Warhol's deadened canvasses to the free- 
sta:". d ing w.i.l or Wel.s Fargo Co'.: :'t .11 l.os Angeles. Jameson presentee spatial 
superficiality as an ineluctable property of all culture today. The absence of 
depth in the cultural object matches the absence of depth in the consuming 
subject: both are henceforth fashioned out of recycled bits and pieces from 
the bottomless image bank with which contemporary society dissimulates 
itself as transparent, inform ational, and pure. The great ruse of postmodern 
spatiality is that it hides nothing. Everything is :".ow on show-, inc. vie; .' ; .s 

than "works." Yet it is precisely in this sufficiency and 1 



pi is Till iid em s-aaoe tna: i: no not in.' I ess h ides con see ;;e :".oos from .: s; wh 10:1 the 
ideologies o: :lio past slid :-y lying. By literally puTting everything on show, 

according to Perry Anderson, the technological key to this whole process of 

ti.it: on ing and hi :onsiri od id oology. Tho "saturation of tho im aginary" mado 
possihlo by this medium (especially now that is is being integrated with the 
"World Wide Web) is so exorbitant as to be prohibitive of any critical distance 
from which to assess the totality of its representations. What it allows for 
tho rii'st tini o .s som o tiling i ike the perception of sim u Itaneity its oil", stretched 
to a limitless two-dimensionality by the compulsive habits of channel-surfing. 
But the "vicarious geography" of tho present installed in each of us by 
this "Niagara of visual gabble" offers no foothold for the possibility of 

Alternatively, the true substance of what Marc Auge has called "super- 
modernity" can be discerned in those spaces that are its conduits and 
transportation a I nodes: airports, hotels, motels, highways, resorts. 15 Ap- 
propriately oallod "non-places" :n Auge's vocalni lary, such spaoos rofuse any 
attachmont to thoir onvironment. They are propaokagod abstractions, com- 
fortably familiar the world over, allowing us to repress that minumum of 
difference which might disturb us out of the endless reveries of consump- 
tion, travel, and rest. A Holiday Inn in San Francisco is much the same as a 
Holiday Inn in Harare. Tourism is the industrial behemoth behind this pro- 
cess of spatial horn oge:i i/ation, ..w\i.\ its logic of equivalence carries across to 
that remarkable sameness of consumer spaoos everywhere, which dictates 
that every great capital city will now be festooned with the same clothes 
in the same shop windows, available for the same price with the same 
credit cards. Multinational boutique and fast-food outlets are as much about 
tho experience of "non-place" as they are about consumption. Entering a 
Banana Republic in Amsterdam, you are in effect entering a transnational 
zone, not a local shop. The spatial experience of shopping there is as oloso as 
you are likely to get to the "essence" of space today: clean, abstract, bland. 



Postmodern urbanism 

■ady stumbled over what is perhaps tho 



mation of the function of the cities which conduct our social, ( 
ind cultural currents. This change affects both the intrinsic proper 



.'rnoil (population, ethnic d iversity, planning, zoning, archi- 
, policing, shopping, etc.), as well as 

counts, wli.it is first discernable is a freemg-up of practices and patterns 

consolidation of a regime of power based in the privileged centers of wealth. 

During what we now tli ink of as the li igh mod em ist period (i 870—1319), 

it was the function of the metropolis to serve as the nerve center of the 

newer industrial cities to produce pint- to increase the state's wealth by 
processing its colonial raw materials. They also sopped up the waves ot 
migration from both the decline of the rural agricultural sector at home 

and the mobility from abroad stimulated by new trnnsnor:ational possibili- 

bourgeoisie. transportation and sanitation infrastructures, the rationali/a- 

other developments, completely reshaped urban life in Europe. In America, 

deuces, and an incipient su bu rban i/ation confirmed the shape of capitalist 
space in functional, instrumental ways- The "Chicago School" of urban 

fatalist terms, while Lewis Mumford complained that the citizens of such 
cities "find themselves 'strangers and afraid,' in a world they never made: a 

The accuracy of his prognosis was soon made apparent. State-led and 
boom-backed urbanism after World War II, especially in the USA, followed 
a Keynesian program of urban renewal and reinvestment, albeit within a 

segregation; a process that consolidated downtowns with monolithic high- 
rises, and dissipated critical urban mass (and political fermentation) in a 
breathtaking expansion of the peripheries. Meanwhile, with the Marshall 
Plan in Asia and the rapid entry of the rest of the decolonized world into 

the global economy, overnight urbanization there altered the very concept 
of the city, shifting its definition away from a "metropolitan" and elitist 

tecture and city planning followed a hign-y tech :".oc:\itic :ogic of tup-down 
instrumentality, degrading the pleasures of the urban field but enhancing its 
efficiency and productivity. Critically, this model applied willy-nilly across 
the First (capitalist). Second (Communist) and Third ("developing") Worlds, 
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with urban development largely in the hand? of state monopolies rather than 
of private enterprises. 

What has come to be called "urban postmodernism" is what followed the 
failure of this "late modern" model of bureaucratic city planning in the cap- 
italist world, after the late 1960s - after widescale working-class, Black and 
sr.iee:".: protest, the emersimsj; oil crisis, and recession. It has also, fittingly, 
been conceived as a relief from the stifling monotonies of state-monopoly 
control over urban form. It implies the 
urban renewal, and the rise c 
control of urban space. In the First World, particularly the USA, this has first 
of all entailed the disinvestment of capital in the classical industrial sector: 
d own si/ in g, outsourcing, d isaggi'egating :he Ford ist p Lint - all spatial read- 
justments of an industrial economy now "globalized" (we shall return to 
this notion) and able to take full advantage of cheap labor pools, lax pollu- 
tion laws, low taxation, parallel production, and other opportunities in the 
developing world. This restructuration of the urbai 
has entailed a comprehensive adjustment of the ust 
space. The ever-increasing im porta nee of finance cap 
merit, and programmed consumerism in the West has impacted profoundly 
on urban form: towering corporate headquarters, a glut of office space, tin- 
architecture no longer merely functional, but "aestheticized" for pleasurable 
consumption. 

Yet this privatization of urban space carries with it less comfortable over- 
tones, not the least of which has been an increasingly draconian approach 
to the control of bodies within it. High-tech surveillance, private security 
firms, ind igent-repellant tactics, even s:rategies such as aromatic and audi- 
tory suggestion in consumer space now Typify the experience of the urban. 
On the macro scale, this discipline of everyday life carries over into policing 
here more citizens (particularly young "ethnic" males) 
i, arrested, and imprisoned than at any time in history. Mike 
c portrayal of "Fortress LA " makes m uch of this twin corporate- 
and police "assault on public space" in Los Angeles. While the 
LAPD "hammers" gangs and ethnic others in a violent "war on drugs," 
the "designers of mall and pseudo-public space attack the crowd by homog- 

of swarming, consuming monads moving from one cashpoint to another."' 7 
This takes place as part of a general project of sanitizing urban space by 

mands the excision of all those "unclean" spaces of the other: the homeless, 
the poor, the illegal, all of whom, like the very presence of the past itself, are 



pushed outward to the vanishing point of the urban perimeter. The forced 

clearing of the Bowery and Tompkins Square in New York City remains the 
emblematic moment in this history of spatial cleansing. 

The privatization of public space by international capital has meant the 

to be called "civil society" or the public sphere. "Postmodern space" also 
means the liquidation of those vestigial places where, for instance, the mid- 
dle class ot Europe once cong:'ej;ntec to foi'ije a collective identity under the 
shadow of the anrien regime: clubs, halls, cafes, gardens, boulevards. Noth- 
ing of any comparable spatial scope has taken the place of these precious 
arenas ot public-private interlocution. Today, if you meet anybody at all, it 

or jogger), and not, surely, as a fellow citizen. The Starbucks phenomenon 
is, in this view, nothing but a cynical exploitation of the vacuum left by the 
lapse of civil society. In Mike Davis's estimation there has been a veritable 
"war on public space" in cities such as Los Angeles, where the design of the 
new citadel-like Downtown has worked deliberately to "'kill the crowd', to 

[Frederick Law] Olmsted believed was America's antidote to European class 
polarizations." 1 " The work of Michel de Certeau may have focused critical 

i/ens appropriate urban space for their own ends. Yet most of his work on 
v.v. Ikuiji in the city ;\ni.\ spam, storytell i:".g was ad d tossed to what is ai'ituahly 
a "modernist" or "late modernist" space. And he also indicated that the ef- 
fects of an incipient "postmodern i/ation " (where, in the absence of a public 
sphere, all the storytelling is done for you by television) are unsettling: "where 
stories are d isappearing . . . there is a loss of space: deprived of narrations . . . 
the itronp or the individual regresses towards the disquieting, fatalistic ex- 
perience of a formless, indistinct, and nocturnal totality." 1 * The intrusion 
of electronic media and the internet into our daily habits of co 
has only confirmed the mediation of personal intercourse by multin 

tual realm "formless, indistinct and nocturnal." This has led to what Steven 
Connor calls the "telematically-permeated sedentariness of contemporary 
life." 10 

Lest I be thought to be suggesting that this elimination of public and 

"dirty" space by corporate capital has somehow i-een entirely successful, it 
remains to be said that all of this is restricted to only the choicest "zones" 

the mass movement of bodies across the globe, demographic shifts out of 



all proportion with historical precedent, which now invest the urban sphere 
with an incalculable diversity of "cultures." Most of the newer immigrants 
in the First World either fuel the informal industrial economy or occupy the 

that these various neo -ethnicities inscribe their differences into the urban 
fabric through the various "towns" that take their names: Chinatown, Little 
Armenia, Koreatown, etc. Here at least, some semblance of the frisson, mix- 
ture and "danger" of the city is rein trod uced - as transnational corporations 
yet in speculating on the property market in these 

mmentators have described as Third or Fourth World 
dieval space of family guilds, markets, festivals, and 
tally of gangs, drugs, and guns. !I 
It is here that those colossal demographies of the postmodern that we shall 

contest the "purified " postmodernism ot the city with their own p:'ul itoranniz 
sn fqectivities ..w\i.\ identities: even as "their" cities hack home are increasingly 

postmodern urbanite to readjust his or her spatial experience in an increas- 
ingly relativistic way. What used only yesterday to be a "Chicano" district 
is now divided between Korean, Salvadorean, and Black constituencies; the 
older landmarks are rapidly replaced; the look, feel, and smell of the area 
change overnight; and what it means exactly to "be oneself" amid this demo- 
is back at the heart of urban politics today, the incipient terror of the pos- 
sessing white class that these waves of otherness will eventually swamp their 
precious identity and property in an urban meltdown. No wonder, then, 
that :he nm-t s:sj;n ihcant political episode in postmodern urban history - the 
Los Angeles riots of 1991 - broke out in that canonically postmodern city 
in response to the racist battering of a black man by white police, and the 
subsequent acquittal of the offend ins; ortieers by lt.-i all-white jury." 

There is, however, a sense in which all of this "difference" is vestigial and 
secondary; for, when seen in the context of the actual economic function of 
what is increasingly being called the "world city" today, these visible factors 
of demography, cultural confusion, and politics seem rather divorced from 
the invisible truth of postmodern urbanism. What Manuel Castells calls the 

inrush and concrete investment of multinational capital, but on the flows 
through it of that capital and of those "knowledges" that ensure the growth 
and maintenance of the global money market. 1 ' Finance capital: the world 
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city does not so much "ground" itself in this ethereal and abstract element 
as raise itself up to it; so that, in the new spatiality of this economy, London 
is "closer" to Tokyo than it is to Hull; Miami is meshed more with Sydney 
and Seoul than it is with Havana. This unheard-of transcendence of old 

spati.il harriers in a now system of simultaneities may have been prepared 
for in the modern (by telegraphy, radio, telephony); but its perfection Today, 
the flawless circulation, via satellite and cable, of funds and information be- 

ancl physical i^eo^raphy perse irrelevant as never before, ana impacts with 
extraordinary abstraction on the spatial form of the cities themselves. 

For if the point of the world city today is no longer industrial, or resi- 

things can be relocated properly to the suburbs and beyond), but to en- 
able the ever greater accumulation of wealth through financial speculation 
on the stock market, then the production of urban space takes on entirely 
new meanings. John Fitch's book The Assassination of New York examines 
the eviction of classical production from that city, and its replacement by 
FIRE (finance, insurance, and real estate) industries. 1 * The reasons for this 

office space over factory space. Wna: a:e :he -pari.:! consequences of this 

the globalization of finance and ... the new level of a frenzied engagement 
with real estate values" ? Fredric Jameson answers thus: "the building [in the 
world city] will no longer have any aura of permanence, but will bear in its 

Isometric space and enclosed skin volumes lift the built environment of the 
postmodern city beyond the realm of spiritual values and older kinds of ar- 
chitectural "humanism," into a free-floating world of abstraction, ephemer- 
ality, the reflection of reflection. These buildings are no longer meant to be 
lived or worked in, but merely bought, sold, and rented; as a result, their 
architectural aesthetic has become directly meshed with political e 
As David Harvey has written: 

Whereas the modernists see space as something to be shaped for social p 

poses and then- tore always suhsi'rvii'nt to the construction of a social pro|i 
thi' postmodernists sec v.v.cl- as somerbin;; i ndependi .".: an J autonomoi s. to 
shaped according to aesthetic aims ,i:\: pri nci pies which nave nothing access 
ily ro do with any overarching social objective, save, perhaps, the achicvem 
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What seems incontestable and inevitable is the expansion of the city, hith- 
or tn circumscribed by the great agncu.tura . systems of yesteryear, to limits 
ot properly global proportions. It seems ot little moment today to feel one- 
self to be urbanite as opposed to a "countrysider," when the rural itself is 
in ei'o.is ing.y :-e.ng :'odoti nod si in ply as a mode of retreat from the urban. The 
pivoriinu'iit, economy, and culture of our planet is centered .is never before 
in the cities that house more than half the world's inhabitants, and the clas- 
sical conception of the city as an exceptional, future-oriented concentration 
of the social (very much like the modern itself) has tended to lose its signif- 
icance. "Rather, the urban becomes the social in general, and both of them 
constitute and lose themselves in a global that is not really their opposite 
either fas it was in the older dispensation] but something like their outer 
reach, their prolongation into a new kind of infinity." 17 

Globalization 

And so we reach that confusing point of transition between the world city and 
the world system itself, no longer strictly distinguishable given the extension 
of urban forms and communications over the spaces of the vanishing other 
of the modern: agriculture, peasantries, traditional societies, the wilderness. 
The postmodernization of space has to do with th is steady erasure of every- 
th ing "not in odern," and its absorption into our mode of production, to the 
point where the social so saturates the global ohjeet that it ;s inereasjigly 
difficult to imagine any outside to it. And tourism (the leisure industry) cyn- 
ically claims for itself those vestigial spaces of otherness hitherto feared and 
desired as the "heart of darkness," so that literally nothing is beyond our 
ken in the context of an adventure holiday. 

Yet there is no tidy break between a in odern is t conception of world space 
and a post in odern is t one. and the history of the twentieth century was one of 
broadening horizons of global consciousness. As early as 1904, the Oxford 
geographer Halrord J. M ackmder was arguing that developments in com- 
m un ieations anc transportation, c\im\ the vanishing o: the frontier, dictated 
the necessity and advantage ot viewing the world as a single, integrated sys- 
tem. "For the first time we can perceive something ot the real proportion of 
features and events on the stage of the whole world, and may seek a formula 

history. " !a As Stephen Kern has written of Mackinder's thesis, the idea that 
the wo: - Id was now "a single organism that will respond as a whole to power 
shifts anywhere on the globe" was controversial, but not atypical of "a num- 
ber of observations made at that time." 1 ' In the arena of political economy, 
Karl Marx had already speculated tentatively on the implications of the 



extension of the world market: increasing development of productive forces 
and individuals, u mversali/ation of the "civilizing" tendency, a:".c incipient 
crisis once apograph ical saturation point was reached. 10 As a result, the con- 
tours of what David Harvey has called the "limits to capital" came into view 
by virtue of the finite resources and places available for such expansion- The 

"the characteristic feature of the period under review is the final partitioning 
of the globe ... in the sense that the colonial policy of the capitalist countries 
has completed the seizure of the unoccupied [sic] territories of our planet. 
For the first time the world is completely divided up, so that in the future 
only redivision is possible. " ;l 

A passage from Virginia Woolf's 1931 novel The Waves finely summarizes 
what is at stake in the imperialist shattering of old national spatial frames 
and the vertiginous entry into a newly global one: 

And look - the outermost parts of the earth - pale shadows on the utmost 
horizon, India for instance, rise into our purview. The world that had been 
e fetched up out of darkness; we 
irms of men, and the vulture that feeds 
ir scope, part of our proud and splendid 



dilation of known space of the sense of luminous centrality surrounded by 
shadows. So much of what we now think of as modernism springs from 
the crisis in cognition and representation precipitated by this new global 
object. The problem is, of course, how we are to adjust the lens mechanism 
on "our scope" so as to take in the extraordinary panorama on offer. If 
history has "gone spatial" and space has gone global, then how exactly 
does the humble human subject propose to reorient her or his perceptual 
ma eh in cry so t:. a: not:". .111; will be 111 issed ? hew srrategies see:" ava .la :-.e :hat 
are grou need 1:": the precious basis of bou rgeois art and culture - exj'er'tcuce. 
For a single social atom cannot possibly "experience" the global sweep of 
1111 per ial ad in i lustration, com mod ity c ire u la t ion, nascent geopolitics: it is by 
definition what .s beyond anyone's experiential capabilities. 

How much more inaccessible, then, is the world since imperialism, whose 
geopolitical brush had at least organized the vastness of the colonial system 
into :hose reliable patches of red. blue, green, orange, purple, and yellow on 
Conrad's map." With the processes of decolonization and neo-imperialism, 

and thus the emergence on the world scene of an unprecedented variety of 
world-historical "identities," the confidence of Woolf's "proud and splendid 
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shattered. All the various ex -colonies are now centers in their 
own right, albeit most often on the economic margins of an ever more inte- 
grated global market. "What happens when the imperial system is dismantled 

is the greatest challenge to situational thought since the discovery of the 
New World. Indeed, after the Asian-African Bandung Conference of 1955, 
there were Three Worlds, each composed of its own system of relatively au- 
tonomous states, and all animated by competing nitidis tit politiea. thought 
and struggle. Waves of national liberation swept the so-called "Third World " 
con v li Isively between 1 945 and 1975, inflected by either socialist ideology or 
capitalist statism, and each success obliged the world citizen to factor in yet 
another national entity in the roster ot states whose highly complex pattern 
of relations denned the horizon of her or his world. Geography - borders, 

neo-im penal centers, rapid u i 1 ban i/ation. the a hi I icy to manage pollution, the 

new world system. If the imperialist order had simply seen colonial space as 
an arena for unfettered expansionism and exploitation, the consolidation of 
a world of nation states ideally meant the delicate management of a global 
space now tu l.y "occu piec " by responsible agents. ;w\ii mi pervised by an ab- 
stract supranational authority that was once called "The Bomb," and is now 
known as the United Nations. 

Yet, especially since the fall of the Soviet bloc, the deeper story has been one 
of what Aijaz Ahmad calls "Super Imperialism": a rigidly patrolled global 
system, with power concentrated overwhelmingly in the USA, in German- 
position in all parts of the globe and to dominate collectively the backward 
capital ist countries. " 1_ Slier 1: Hetata describes the existing geopolitical order 
of things in starkly familiar terms: 

Never before in the history of the world has there been such a concentration 
and centralization of capital in so few nations and in the hands of so few 
people. The countries that form the Group of Seven, with their 800 million 
inhabitants, control more technological, economic, informatics, and military 
power than the rest of the approximately [5] billion who live in Asia, Africa, 
Eastern Europe, and Latin America. Five hundred multin 
account for 80 percent of world trade and -^ percent of 1 r 

The fallout of the global epoch of imperialism has been a veritable decon- 
struction of the old political maps of Empire, but within the context of a now 
almost incontestable stranglehold over planetary space by a single mode of 
economic organization. Postmodernism is, in this spatial sense, the com- 
pleted modernization of a hitherto unevenly modernized world, bringing 



previously extrinsic, "wild" and "backward" spaces within one integrated 
system of exchange and accumulation. When Marx wrote that industrial 

versalizing tendency, it is unlikely that even he could have foreseen the limits 
to which his prophecy has been fulfilled. 

The command over global space exercised, let us say, by the Shell corpora- 
tion, or Microsoft, or any number of other elite multinational companies, far 
exceeds the wildest dreams of any Kublai Khan from history, or the national 
government of any state but the USA today. How has this command been es- 
tablished, but through an escalation of their ability to control a congeries of 
places within an overarch in a; regim e of ti uaucia! abstraction ? "It is now pos- 
sible for a large multinational corporation like Texas Instruments to operate 

ket. input costs, q ual ity control ,\n6 labour process conditions in more than 
fifty different locations across the globe."- 1 ' Such "simultaneous decision- 
making" enabled by digital technologies and communications evades the 
I urisd icnon of any particular nation state, even as its results affect partic- 

environmental degradation, etc. Only the tentacles of the Pentagon and the 
decision-makers of the World Bank and International Monetary Fund them- 

these. What is postmodern about this is precisely the degree of freedom such 

corporations enjoy from those regulatory and diplomatic mechanisms with 
which states have previously had to curtail their own ambitions for total 
spatial control (or face war). 

If the modern was, in retrospect, the great period u: class u pheaval and the 
industrial division of labor, then the postmodern can be seen as the spatial- 
ization of that division of labor, with the attenuations of class struggle conse- 
quent upon a ideograph ical d isclacem ent and reifi cation of hitherto merely so- 
ciological d msio:: -. Slavui Zi/ek has m :rigu;ngly specu I a ted ran: Americans 
no longer think in terms of class, not because, as so many speculators in the 
post-Marxist cam p have u rged. the traditional work ing class has d i -appeared 
or been absorbed into white-collar services; but because the American work- 
ing class is now - China!" With the messy business of production magic- 
First World, thus "cured" of the most potent threat to its internal equilib- 
rium, can congratulate itself on having solved the problem of history. When 
Francis Fukuyama entitled his famous work The End of History and the Last 
Man, his covert and unspoken premise was that such an opportune "end of 
history" had been enabled precisely by the spatial d is placement or previously 
ntagonisms. History, as Marx said, had a. ways been the history of 



have yet to be fully defined. History is thereby stalled, and what the West 
calls "globalization" is the resultant intensification of capital in the mean- 
time, a sweeping iwjv of obs rack's and mi pod intents to its rates of profit. 

And yet, an implicit destabilization is part of the system's consolidation. 
As a vital corollary of economic globalism there has been a colossal expan- 
sion of the very numbers of human beings who overrun and exceed stable 

movement, difference, color, polyphony. Summing up the entire process with 
strikingly prophetic cadences, Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri write: 



Through circulation the :•". ■.i.rir.ide reappropriares spai 

as an active subject. When we look closer at how (his 

suh|L'ctivity operates, we can see that cite new spaces are described by unusual 

topologies, by subterranean and .mcourainahle rhizomes - by geographical 

mythologies that mark the new paths of destiny. 5 ' 

Of cou rse :hese new spaces and pathways are tj u if k ly mapped and integrated 
by capital, but even so the multitude, this vast mobile army of people, is one 
shaky step ahead of power, trekking o„: a:". ew, laying new paths, form mg new- 
alliances, and challenging spatial orthodoxies - especially the Heideggerian 
orthodoxies of "bom e" ..w\i.\ "belonging." If postmod em space has so tar "con- 
tained" this explosive dynamic, that is not to say that it will do so forever. 

"Globalization," then, is that integrated circuit board of contemporary 
capital ism :hat has d ivided the globe into so many distinct spatial segment-, 

oh|ects, people, daca, and money. In everyday life it seem s increasingly im pos- 
sible not to find oneself caught within a worldwide web of spatial threads: 

driving a Korean car, singing karaoke, drinking Australian wines. It is often 

as Though our every act of coitsu m prion draws us into a palim psesr of places 
we m ay never visit, bur whose effects and oeterm mar ions are now inescapable 
and, at least at a subliminal level, call out for their own cartography - 
which never comes. 

The general iina.ii.at;oii is rhat through the experience of everything from 
food, to culinary habits, music, television, elite rtai nnient. and cinema, iris now 
possible to experience the world's geography vicariously, as in a simulacrum. 
The interweaving of simulacra in daily .ire arings together different worlds 
(of commodities) in the same space and time. But it does so in such a way as 
to conceal almost perfectly any trace of origin, of the labour processes that 
produced them, or of the social relations implicated in their production." 



Postmodernism and space 

The implicit expansion of spatial awareness, the diversification of cul- 
tures, exfoliation or migration patterns, increasing numbers of people and 
groups on the world stage, relative democratization and hybridization of 
practices, may all be thought of as a cultural counterpoint or iiiffertiitiiitiiiii 
to the "economic" groundnote of identity already sketched. "Globalization" 
is, somehow, both these rather incompatible, even contradictory, things at 
once, and much of our contemporary theoretical crisis springs from these 
colossal contradictions in social space: homogeneous auc fragmented, same 
and different. It was the great French philosopher Henri Lefebvre who first 
began thinking about space in these terms. What he called the "production of 
space" is at first sight a simple j'A transhistoncal concept. It is 
that human beings collectively produce their social spaces, in 
imaginary ways. But the more radical hypothesis is that in our world the 
"production ot space" has become an end in itself, manifest at every level 
from the pliable :-oey. through the nyperreal spaces or everyday life, to the 
intensely abstract prod net ion ot urban space and the outer limit of our very 
global system. 

Space, not simple commodities, is what contemporary or "late" capital- 
ism has most interest in producing, regulating, representing, and marketing. 
And this is pushed through the straits of a contradiction, between an ab- 
stract representation ot space on the one hand {maps, charts, graphs, plans, 
and all the other means of reducing spatial qualities to figurative 
id an intensifying differentiation on the other (territoriality, 

everyday life appears actively engaged in the spatial diversity auc micropol- 
itics of this latter moment, the direction and logic ot the system .s governed 
by the former, which, because the "encircling networks of multinational cap- 
ital that actually direct the system exceed the capacities of any perception," 
el tides representation and everyday consciousness. 4 " It we detect th is glacial, 
abstract "production of space" at all, it is only allegorically, in those very 
builcings, cityscapes, fortuitous television and internet conjunctions, and 
cinematic narratives of conspiracy, through which some dim trace of the 
true proportions of the total ity is glimpsed. 

The lesson of this, according to Lefebvre, is that late-capitalist society 
desperately needs to command space. ,\nC does so by parceli/ing and equal- 
izing its multitude of places. It can thus always "control the politics of place 
even though, and this is a vital corollary, it takes control of some place to 
command space in the first instance. "-»■ The distinction drawn here between 
"space" and "place" is of the first importance and opens cp the p res id mg spa- 
tial contradiction between abstract homogeneity and diversifying fragmen- 
tation to a political p oss in il ity. For i: spatial abstraction works only tbriingh 



particular places, then those places have the capacity to resis 
the very abstraction into which they are being compelled. The 
memory to place Is here of particular salience, since the past is the tirst casu- 
alty of spatial abstraction; the "crisis of historicity" of the postmodern can 
be partially resisted through the telling of stories which reinscribe places with 
their lived pasts. Dolores Hayden's inspired work on The Power of Place is 
ot particular interest in this regard, descn :- ing as it does the varied means by 

areas in the postmodern city that have Ion si since fallen victim to the spatial 
amnesia of its glittering surfaces. 4 ' From Lefebvre's point of view, this kind 
ot practice hits on a conflict between two distinct conceptions ot space, one 
ot which he calls the "representation ot space" (maps, know. edges, power), 
and the other — somewhat confusingly - "representational spaces" [passions. 

If Lefebvre had ever countenanced the notion of "postmodernism," he would 

have described it in terms ot a virtual eclipse of "representational space" by 
the superficial "representations of space" we have addressed throughout this 
chapter. 

The reinvigoration of politics today will have everything to do with the 

ship to transcend a mere abstract sense of membership, and ground it con- 
cretely in the conduct of everyday life. This is why those movements of in- 
digenous peoples, in Mexico, Australia, South America, Canada, India, and 
elsewhere, against the abstract and imperial administration of their "native" 
habitats by neocoiouial powers (including their own nation,;, govern ments i 
is potentially so inspiring for the practice of politics in our time. For such 
movements depend upon the reclamation ot ,\n imaginary sense of solidar- 
ity with place itself, fleshed out with differential practices, rituals, religious 
1 of which are unassimilable to the rationalized conceptions 
iety emanating from the West. It is sobering for "us" to see that "our" 
, concepts, entertainments, values, and systems are not every- 
where welcome, and not everywhere very good for people. The struggle tor 
the local control of and respect for "place," in Chiapas and elsewhere, brings 
home what that system means for those few remaining who see it from the 

And we who reside within it: are we doomed to nothing hut dispa 1 

become for us so truly monolithic in its inscription and mastery by cap 
across the world, appears as a surfeit, inexhaustible, replete, and perfi 
Yet, and for that very reason, we are discontented. It is hard to feel at ho 
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in a space such as this; the beimlich (homely, familiar) means something 
only in relation to an unbehnlich (foreign, uncanny) against which it shelters 
us. Our cultural figurations reach again and again for some conception of 

ourselves over n\~\& against a sublime "outside. " coded as a threat yet alive 
with excitement in Its yawning extriusieity to what is. The resurgence of 
science-fictional representations of alien hordes or asteroids descend mi; fi'om 

Cold War hysterias of which they are mechanical revisions; but the thrill of 
the idea of an "outside" to our space, which won Id cat astro- h ieal.y bring the 
achieved surfeit and seeming perfection of our social space to ruins, seems an 
irresistible fantasy - or did so before the events of 9-11. We may not be able 
to imagine an alternative to capitalism, but we can enjoy imagining being 
destroyed by an apocalypse visited from without. In all our similitude, we 
still feel the need to be different, special, unique; it is part of the program of 

bringing to their knees more archaic and traditional social orders. When it 
loses an exterior to its own space, it floods the entirety of space with its own 

image. It ;-ecomes postmodern, and yearns for the very destructive outside 
which it must have been for Africa, Asia, and the island nations. 

In one of his late publications, the philosopher Jean-Francois Lyotard 
sketched out a "postmodern fable. " There he imagines that "liberal democ- 
racy," having proven itself as the most workable political and economic 
system the human species is ever likely to produce, sucessfully manages to 
reproduce itself for millions of years into the future, managing the ecologi- 

finally, the Sun nearing the end of its expected life-span, the descendants 
of "man," still existing in the perfect, untrammelled equilibrium of liberal 

democracy, design and construct a spacecraft that hurtles our brilliant de- 
scendant- into the void of d eep space, that they may spread the gospel across 
the entire universe. 43 Lyotard meant this as a secular vision of paradise. It 
may, however, strike some of us as a vision of living hell. Liberal capitalism 
perse is only three hundred years old in its oldest bases; elsewhere it is but 
a generation away from having supplanted despotisms and feudal monar- 

Its primary value has been to rationalize social space, sweep out the feudal 
cobwebs, and reduce quality to quantity, for the purposes of instrumental 
reason j.i.-:6 the profit motive. But everywhere it imposes homogeneity and 
standardization, liquidates the past, and ruins collective identities. Lyotard's 
glib refusal to accept this terrible abstraction of space as the price paid for 
capitalism's perpetuity signals his blindness to what will surely be a period of 
worldwide political upheaval now that the gospel of the New World Order 
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URSULA K. HEISE 

Science, technology, and postmodernism 

Postmodernism and the legacy of the enlightenment 

Between the [970s and the late 1990s, the concept of the "postmodern" 
was associated with a wide range of different meanings. It conk: designate 
a chronological period, a particular style found in some contemporary art- 
works and literary texts, a property of social structures at the end of the 
twentieth century, a change in the values of certain societies, or a specific 
way of thinking theoretically about such issues as language, knowledge, or 
identity. Different interpretations of these basic meanings further add to the 
complexity. Understood as an historical period, the postmodern could either 

stitutions that had emerged in the late eighteenth century, or succeed the 
cultural and artistic modernism that had characterized the era from ap- 
proximately the 1 850s to World War II. Viewed as an aesthetic style, the 

postmodern could refer to quite different features depending on whether it 
was studied in an old historical art form such as architecture, which had de- 
veloped a distinctive "modern" style beforehand, or a very young art form 
such as film, which had evolved only during the modernist period. ' Some of 
this terminological ambivalence also attaches to the relationship between sci- 
ence, technology, and postmodern ism. On the one hand, one can designate as 
"postmodern " some ot the latest scientific and technological ach icvements, 

historical era and type of society. On the other hand, scientific knowledge 

modes of thought that more generally question fundamental Enlightenment 
assumptions about human subjectivity, knowledge, and progress. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, some scientific insights 
and technological innovations have particularly contributed to shading the 
sense of a new historical age. Nuclear technology (both bombs and power 
plants), journeys to the Moon and Mars, television, global communications 
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irks, the discovery of DNA, in vitro fertilization, the cloning of animals, 

the human genome project, digital Technology from the personal computer 
to the World Wide Web, and environmental disasters such as those at Seveso, 
Bhopal, and Chernobyl have all contributed to denning the postmodern 
period. The intensive push of technoscientific innovation in the decades 
following World War II opened up new fields whose impacts have been per- 
ceived, experienced, .". :ul vigorously disc; ssed among a broad public: com- 
piler technology and :~iotech nology are two of the most salient areas that 
ll """ "-;><=" rise to Utopian hopes as well as to apocalyptic fears, and that 
rrikingly created the sense of an epochal break. The widespread 
■ nuclear technology an J the emergence of environ mental ism as a 
perceptible social and political force point to a different dimension of techno- 
scientiric postmodernism: the rise of popular ambivalence vis-ii-vis science 
and technology as unequivocally positive forces, and toward the narratives 
of progress and mastery of nature with which they have conventionally been 
associated/ These developments will be discussed in the next section of this 
essay ("Postmodern technologies"). 

The ambivalence in the general population of industrialized nations, com- 
bined with resistance to particular technological innovations among some 
parts of the pop illation, took the form of skepticism J.n6 criticism of m oder- 
nity and science in scholarly circles. Postmodernist currents of thought de- 
velopec in philosophy, history, sociology, and cultural stud)' that -hare a 
fundamentally critical perspective on many of the philosophical concepts, 
social institutions, and traditions of thought that evolved out of the European 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, from notions such as individuality 

most important institutions and modes of thought with cultural roots in the 
Enlightenment, has not remained exempt from such criticism. In the third 
and fourth sections of this essay, I shall examine the broad claim that 
of the millennium, finds itself in a "crisis of legit 



shall survey some of the major issues and controversies that have arisen in 
the debate over its nature and history. 

The postmodern moment, then, is characterized by two d istinct tendencies 
with regard to science and technology. On the one hand, scientific insights 
and technological applications arc advancing at a more rapid pace than ever, 
and some of their more spectacular developments have changed the mat- 



ith the very mean iug or the words "science" and ''technology" foi 

is. On the other hand, science and technology are met with ambi- 
:e, skepticism, or resistance not only because of some undesirable "side 
;" their rapid evolution has generated, but in terms of some of their 
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slum 111 play in shaping ;■! l: b ] i c policies. 

Postmodern technologies 

When one considers the development of science and technology over the 
course of the twentieth century, what leaps to mind are some of the most 

spectacular technological achievements such as the exploration of the Moon 
and Mars (which is admired by many) or the invention of the atomic bomb 
(deplored by many), as well as path-breaking theoretical revolutions such as 

relativity theory, tju Lint urn mechanics, or the discovery of DNA. Important 
as these highly visible achievements may be, what is perhaps even more re- 

of much less spectacular innovations, have ended up reshaping all areas of 
life from the most specific and technical activities to the most trivial and 
everyday experiences.' Few of us. as we go about our daily routines, think 

mg of such basic staples as building materials, hygiene products, or foods, 
and even more perceptibly "Technological" artefacts such as retngerarors, 
television sets, and cars have become so much a part of daily life in indus- 
s that they are no longer visible as products of quite recent 
-,- Neither are we usually aware of the vast networks of 
complex technologies, institutions, social practices, and modes <•: thought 

of the time, science and technology form part of a daily background that has 

Against this taken-ror-gi-anted background, some areas of science and 
technology stand out with much more visible innovations that have variously 
generated enormous enthusiasm and Utopian hopes or evoked deep-seated 
anxieties and rejection. In the second half of the twentieth century, three 
of the areas around which such hopes and fears crystallized were informa- 
tion and communication technologies, biotechnology, and ecology. 1 Kach 

postmodernism in its relation to science j:m\ technology. 

Among these three, computer technology is no doubt the one that for large 

with the idea of technological progress, and the one that has transt 
daily life most radically. In the iy;os md [940s, when computers we 
invented, they found their primary uses in military and highly spet 
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scientific purposes ..w\i.\, by the kite 1950s, in business. Their enormous size, 

by a small group of highly trained specialists inspired popular tears about 

of a technocratic elite or through the possibility of a "reign of machines" 
in which computers' intelligence would outpace that of humans and allow 
them to dominate their creators. More mundanely, the use of computers 
in the industrial sector and later in the service sector fueled worries over 
whether they would in the end destroy employment for humans. But even 
when it turned out, in subsequent decades, that computers were destined 
to become smaller rather than larger as their processing power increased, 
and that they could be made to perform a wide variety of tasks other than 

In fact, even when the possibility ot building "personal computers" emerged 
in the 1970s, some computer designers themselves doubted that the general 

such devices. 6 

The enthusiasm with which millions of non -experts adopted the personal 
computer once it became available is hard to explain only in terms of its 

practical uses, especially when one considers that it initially required some 
familiarity with programming, operating systems, and hardware. For quite 

vaueed form ot typewriter for years before they discovered its more sophis- 
tieated and w. de-ranging applications. For many, the computer also was an 
icon of progress, autonomy, and md ivid ual en" power:" en t {quite the oppo- 
site of the electronic mammoths that had been owned by the government, 
the military, and big corporations earlier), and the idea that one could per- 
sonally own such a piece of futuristic Technology seemed to promise access 
to a different world. Businesses, initially overtaken by the fast pace of inno- 
vation in d igita. technology, a. so began to adopt com p liters :n large numbers 
to carry out a wide range of tasks from record-keeping and accounting to 
inventory control, production, and advertising. In a mere two decades, the 

can be adapted to the most varied uses, from number -crunching all the way 

What contributed crucially to the success of the computer in professional 

as well as private contexts was the merging of information with communi- 
cations tech uologies. The com p Liter came to function, not only as a sophisti- 
cated device for storing and managing varied types ot information efficiently. 



bulletin board? brought about a first shift in communicative habits, 

with shared interests to interact without the intermediary of the printed 
word or the telephone. In the 1990s, the emergence of the internet from ear- 
lier networks of computers that had been dedicated to specific military and 

helped to create a sense that the computer was not so much a tool as an 

daily activities would take place in the future. Transcending the modernist 

computer promised access to a virtual space in which an abundance of infor- 
mation sou rces. commercial opporu nities, .1 ml places for sok ial encounter 
awaited the user. Reinforced by the "cyberpunk" images, popular in the 
1980s, of a future in which virtual space has become a far richer and more 

as a "postmodern" technology seemed to open the door to a realm beyond 
the pky-.li. 



le physical lim i tat ions of modernist machines. 
The rise of digi:al technology was aeeo:v. pan ice 1 by Utopian hopes for the 

, id u a Is ;\ni.\ com m unities would be empowered by easier and cheaper access 
to information, that the new medium would enable greater democratization 
of political processes, and that it would transform ed ucation and allow new 
types of social com 111 '.mi ties to em erge. The figure of eke cyborg, originally a 
physical amalgam of j-. .iman ..w\i.\ 111 a chine, sun u Itaueou sly em erged as a tan- 
tak/ing metaphor that signaled potential now relationships between body 
and mind and the possibility of endlessly transformable id entities. * Some of 
these Slope-, have been a: least partially realized imany tyces of information 
have become more easily accessible, at least for those who can use comput- 
ers, and new groups have formed via email and the World "Wide Web), while 
others continue to exist as aspirations for the future. 5 

But during the 1990s, drawbacks and fears about the new medium also 
began to emerge: in many western countries, individuals, consumer organi- 
zations, and legislators became increasingly concerned that private informa- 
tion about individuals might have become too easily accessible and could 
no longer be protected from undesired uses; fears about invasions of pri- 
vacy, control, and surveillance that had been voiced in the early days of the 
computer resurfaced. At the same time, it became clear that, while digital 

it also made it difficult to distinguish accurate from inaccurate information, 
or statements that had been arrived at through some sort of expert review 
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documents can be published without the oversight of editors, referees, and 
publishing houses, it became harder to know which information derived 
from reliable source? and represented authenticated knowledge, and which 

good deal more tutoring to address these problems than had initially been 
assumed. More generally, some scholars and critics worried that, even if in- 
formation convoyed through the computer were accurate, there was simply 

scarce resource throughout most of history, the internet was triggering an 

lead to any genuine in crease in knowledge u n .ess some fi Iter: ug an d shaping 
structure were provided.' In addition, some of those who had first viewed 
the internet as an alternative medium that would enable different social con- 
were discouraged by signs of a digital divide reinforcing social differences. 
The internet, in this view, was turning into yet another corporate-dom iuated 
sphere, a "virtual shopping mall" and entertainment space that expanded 
the reach of consumerism and reinforced social isolation. By the turn of the 
millennium, therefore, the Utopian hopes connected with the new technol- 
ogy had not entirely disappeared, hut had certainly been mitigated by the 

that early enthusiasts had anticipated, it did contribute to a transformation 
that is often referred to as paradigmatically postmodern: namely, the tran- 
sition of societies in the West but also in other parts of the world from 

goods-based to service-based economies. This transition implies that a large 
part of what is produced, sold, and bought in a particular economy is no 
longer physical objects, but services of various kinds, ..w\i.\ in particular ser- 
vices that provide the consumer with specific sorts of information. Indeed, 
it has often been argued that information is the most important commodity 
in postmodern society in that it is the production of and access to knowl- 
edge rather than material goods that ultimately shape social and economic 

ferred to as the "new economy" in Europe and the United States in the 
1990s, an economy that, it was argued, did not obey the same principles 
as economies that rely principally on the manufacture and distribution of 
material goods. The idea that such economies would lead to sustained rates 
of high growth, low inflation, the disappearance of "up-and-down" business 
cycles, and the transfer of business from physically rooted to internet-based 
' ;an to seem more doubtful when many "dot.coms" 



failed and economies across the globe returned to low growth ar the turn 
of the millennium. While it remains to be seen, therefore, whether the func- 
tioning of the "new economy" differs as fundamentally from the old one as 
has sometimes been claimed, it is clear that services have an unprecedented 
prominence in its functioning, and that access to information does function 

technology, one of the most central media for the postmodern "in form anon 

Computers in their various forms are undoubtedly one of the late 
twentieth-century technological changes that are most immediately expe- 
rienceable for average citizens. But other areas of science, which do not 
touch upon their lives quite so directly, have also exerted great influence on 
the cultural imagination. In the early twentieth century, the discipline that 
most captured the popular imagination was physics; new paradigms such as 
relativity theory nr.d quantum mechanics, while poorly understood by the 
threat majority, nevertheless conveyed a sense that our n nders:aud ing of the 
world had changed profoundly, and the sense of excitement as well as of 
uncertainty that accompanied this change reached far beyond the circle of 
trained physicists. In the aftermath of World War II, however, this admira- 
tion for the power of physics became more and more mixed with fear and 
revulsion: not only had the detonation of two atomic bombs in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki alerted the world to a whole new scale of technological de- 
struction, but the Cold War turned nuclear annihilation into a permanent 
fear for populations in the East and the West even during peacetime. While 
some areas of physical research, such as cosmology, continued to captivate 
widespread interest, another scientific discipline gradually moved into the 
limelight of public attention: biology. 

The discovery of DNA by Watson and Crick in 1953 marked a point of 
departure as important as physical theories had been earlier in the century. 
Bu: while r:"..s ciscovery was wide!; 1 discussec. public controversy over b:o- 

the 1970s, scientists succeeded in fertilizing ova and creating human em- 
bryos outside the maternal body for the first time. Most immediately, this 
advance enabled doctors to help some infertile couples in conceiving chil- 
dren, in that the embryo created in vitro in a lab could be implanted in 
the woman's body and then evolve through a normal pregnancy; the first 
"test-tube baby," Louise Brown, was born in Britain in 1978, and was soon 
followed by tens of thousands of others. Through the same procedures, mul- 
tiple human embryos could be created - and, indeed, had to be created for 
the re pea tec ini plantation Litre m pts that were often necessary for a single suc- 
cessful pregnane;: Biologists ,\nii medical researchers were keenly i 
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in doing research on these embryos; for families affected by genetic diseases, 
embryos could be screened before implantation to ensure a healthy baby, 
and this research could also give clues to the causes of miscarriages and 
other problems in human reproduction. But, for a part of the public and 

not a few politicians, the idea of turning human embryos into objects ot 
scientific experiment seemed abhorrent. If human life starts at conception, 
they believed, then performing experiments on humans that are a tew days 
old is as profoundly immoral as performing them on mature beings. Genetic 
screening, they feared, might be only the prelude to more radical and sin- 
ister interventions into humans" genetic make-up. an idea that conjured up 
visions of mass-produced humans as Aldous Huxley had described them in 
his novel Brave New World. In addition, it was feared that techniques of 

a threat to stable family structures. This perception that scientific advances 
were putting the value of individual human lives in question and opening 
the way for an insidious subversion of social structures led to acrimonious 
debates over whether fetal research should be allowed at all, and, if so, how 
much it should be regulated. More recently, similar debates have surged up 

human embryos tor experiments that mignt po:entially .cm\ to therapies tor 
currently incurable diseases. In these debates, potential gains in knowledge 
and human health have to be weighed against fundamental questions about 
the definition and value of human life, and the extent of humans' right of 
intervening into its natural processes. 11 

Since the 1980s, related concerns about the possibilities and limits of hu- 
man manipulations of nature have reverberated in public debates that re- 

and foods, the widely publicized cloning of Dolly the sheep in 1996, and the 

mapping of the human genome. Genetically modified fruits and vegetables 
entered the US market without much discussion, but met with enormous re- 
sistance am ong K.u r op can eons u mers. '~ The genetic alteration of an imals tor 
research purposes and tor transplantation of their organs to humans pro- 
voked less controversy, m part because it was more shielded from public 
view in specialized laboratories. But ample media coverage of Dolly the 
sheep, cloned by Scottish biologist Roger Wilmut and his team, did bring 
the actual genetic 111 anipu lation of animals and the possible genetic alteration 
of humans to the fore of public debate. Even though animal cloning has so 

instantly into the realm of the possible. Unlike the emergence of personal 

computers, cloning and. more generally, the creation of human beings by 
technological means had a long prehistory in the cultural imagination. Not 



only had science-fiction writers explored its implications for decades before 

any sort of cloning was scientifically possible, hut a Ions; literary Tradition 
had imagined the consequences of the chemical or mechanical creation of 
humans by humans, from the conversion of Pygmalion's statue into a woman 
in Ovid's Metamorphoses lea. AD 8) and the Jewish legend of the Golem all 
the way to figures of the Romantic era such as E. T. A- Hoffmann's puppet- 
woman Olympia (in the short story "The Sandman "} or the artificial human 
created by Dr Victor Frankenstein in Mary Shelley's famous novel (1818). 

With the rapid advance or gen eric research and engineering, such u 11 car. 11 y 
but remote fantasies seemed for the first time within the reach of science. 1 - 5 

cally. While even critics conceded that humans have for a long time manipu- 
lated the genetic evolution of plants and animals through selective breeding, 
modern gener.c engineering was p.icgcc by some to be 111 ucb more rad ical j.-m\ 
unpredictable in its consequences. Fears regarding the uncontrolled spread 
of genetically modified plants through wind-borne and insect-borne polli- 
nation emerged, as d id concern- about the Ilea l:h conseq . en ces or :~ ir.g 1 ng 
the genes of unrelated species in plants and animals consumed by humans. 
But the possibilities of human genetic manipulation and cloning continue to 
provoke the most violent controversies, with advocates expressing hopes tor 
much more effective cures for human diseases, and detractors pointing to 
the dystopian scenario of "designer humans" that would turn sociocultural 
prejudices into biological realities and degrade human life to yet another 
commodity that can be produced at will. In some respects, these debates 
echo the fears and fascinations around the cyborg: partly real and partly 
imagined rossibiiities or reshaping the human body and mind in unpreced- 
ented ways lead to futuristic hopes for humans' liberation from physical 

or "being an individual" might still mean in such a context. Such concerns 
about whether the boundaries between human and animal and between hu- 
man and machine might have become too technologically permeable are 
hardly new or particular to the early twenty-first century. But the fact that 

than mere hypotheses, combined with a willingness, at least in some quar- 

point of departure from the modernist conviction that human beings stand 

Questions about the limits and desirability of human interventions into 
nature also shape, in a very different way, the varied strands of environmen- 
talist thought that have emerged since the 1960s. While environmentalism 
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of modernization forms an integral pjr^ of many environmentalist ap- 
proaches to the question of humans' relationship to nature. Kn viron men tal- 
is:* charge that m oceimi/ing processe- have increased and aeeelera:ed ;:scs 
ot natural resources that damage ecosystems in ways that are extremely dif- 

have con t rib uted to h uman poc^ ulatio:". grow:h that .s exhau sting global re- 
sources, have enabled agricultural and industrial production and distribution 
processes that are not sustainable in the long run, and have led to reckless 
consumerism, which takes a heavy toll on nature. Many of the transforma- 

serious consequences for the environment as they cause large-scale loss of 
natural habitats and species, disrupt the proper functioning and aesthetic 
appeal ot those ecosystems that manage to survive, ;\ni.\ gradually leac to the 
d isap pea ranee of spaces not created ..w\i.\ managed by b Lima us. B:;: they also, 
environmentalists argue, have negative effects on humans themselves: they 
threaten sustainable growth through the depletion of natural resources that 
humans rely on (such as drinkable water, unpolluted air, or arable soil), pro- 
duce hazards to human health (through pollution), and, through persistent 
po-v.;.ariiin growth, put in question whether and how humans as a species 

only particular destructive developments, but also the attitude or code of 
ethics that could have led to such flourishing of humanity- on one hand, but 
to such disregard for the nonhuman world on the other. This attack on mod- 
ern i-t ways o: approach iug nature often im plicitly criticizes a teehnoseientiric 

the service of an endless array of human needs and desires, and those eco- 
nomically based modes of thought that would turn nature into nothing but 
a set of commodities to be bought and sold. It remains true, however, that 
many strands of environmentalist thought are fundamentally ambivalent in 
their relation to science and technology. On the one hand, scientific insights 

public authority and credibility it has; from Rachel Carson's trenchant and 
detailed analysis of the effects of agricultural chemicals in the 19605 to the 
d iscovery of the ozone hole and global warm mg in the 1980s and 1990s, en- 
vironmentahsm has relied on the sciences - principally biology, ecology, and 
chem is try - to deliver precise descriptions of h umans' delete no lis im pact on 
the natural world. On the other hand, as mentioned earlier, environmental- 
ists have also often felt that science and technology were the forces that made 
humans' destruction of nature on a large scale possible in the first place. In 
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or the uses to which they are put that are faulted for ecolt 

strumentalist conception of nature as the basic problem, that is, the culture 
and values associated with science. In this more radical view, simply elimi- 
nating some teehnoiopies or changing the way in which they L\rc deployed 
does not address the underlying problem, which is humans' conviction of 

tlu'ir n;:::: m . -..■, ehaniie. ,".:ul exploit uatLii'L' in whichever way they see tit 
to further their own goals. 

Environmentalists also frequently diai'ge scientists tor framing their re- 
sear eh in far too specialized a way. focusing on the derailed analysis of tip:: :ly 
defined and circumscribed problems, but losing track of the 
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alue on the nonhuman world. Nevertheless, the basic idea that 
r should be, more than a mere human resource is central to envir- 
t thought, and it questions humans' right to manipulate nature 
for their own gain, even (or perhaps particularly) if this gain is in knowledge 
rather than in material well-being. It is easy to see how such "biospherical 
egalitarianism" also challenges science, which has conventionally assumed 
that even mere increases in knowledge (let alone practical advances] jus- 
tify serious intervention into natural processes, and that the rights of other 
species play little or no role in this justification. 17 

Even though only a minority of the populations of western societies would 

has become relatively widespread since the 1960s. This broadly under- 
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technological advances in particular, have had serious adverse effects on na- 
ture and, in some cases, on humans themselves, forms part of a more general 
disenchantment and ambivalence about technoscientific progress that grad- 
ually gained momentum in the second half of the twentieth century. This 

skepticism led to a s'a stained q u est ion ins; of science and its roots in Kuropean 
and North American modernity, which we shall examine in more detail be- 
low. The developments in science and technology that we have surveyed so 
far, however, already point to one of the pivotal paradoxes in the emergence 
of the postmodern moment. On the one hand, this moment is characterized 
by unprecedented tech nose ion ti tic advances, especially iut not only in d igital 
technology, biology, and ecology, t:".a: catalyze great enthusiasm and seem 
to transcend the limits of what seemed possible even in the early half of the 
century. On the other hand, precisely at this moment doubts and questions 

about their very nature - doubts that put their sociocultural legitimacy in 



Science and the crisis of legitimation 

and technology. Awareness of the environmental damage that technologi- 

of the gradual loss of trust. The perception that much scientific insight and 

weapons of war, leading ultimately to a nuclear regime of "mutually assured 
destruction" for large parts of the globe, has also contributed to public dis- 
enchantment, as did a sense that tecbnoscientitic advances helped to improve 
the lives of people in some privileged regions, but left the rest of the globe in 

ab|eet misery. In some circles, such perceptions led to die suspicion that sci- 
ence might essentially be a tool of oppression at the service of the powerful. 
It was pointed out that science had in the past been used to justify sexist and 
racist forms of domination through biological theories allegedly proving the 
inferiority of women and nonwhite peoples. Of course, such theories were 
sli bseq uent.y repudiated :-y science itself: 'Till, even in the present, scientists 
have often been perceived as experts who serve as m ere m outh pieces tor gov- 

it was suspected, might no: be as beneficial to the ma|ority as Kn lightenment 
philosophy had claimed through its general belief that increased knowledge 
furthers the individual's emancipation and liberation. 

Such perceptions form part of a set of factors that from the 1960s led to 



The idea that history evolves according to an underlying logic that brings 
about the gradual betterment of human societies had emerged from Enlight- 
enment thought and nineteenth-century philosophies of history. It became 
one of the defining marks of modernist thought, a widespread background 
assumption that was not questioned most of the time. At the same time, it 
turned into a strong ground of legitimation tor those groups, institution-, 

technology, two of the areas in which the idea of continuous advance and 
improvement were most clearly manifest, seemed justified and desirable to 
many precisely because of their association with progress, in the sense that 
they provided greater knowledge of the world as well as increased material 
well-being. 

The gradually increasing skepticism about the idea that history would 
bring about ever more progress led to a parallel questioning of the justi- 
fication for many modern institutions; in particular, it led historians and 
philosophers to postulate a crisis in the legitimation of science as one of 
the pillars of western thought and society.' 8 This idea attracted particu- 
larly widespread attention in the English-speaking world after the transla- 
tion of French philosopher Jean-Francois I.yotard's work The Ptistntmicni 
Condition: A Report on Knowledge. In this report for the Quebecois Govern- 
ment's Conseil des u niversites. l.yotard argued that the two most important 
narratives that had served to legitimate the pursuit of scientific knowledge 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were losing much of 
their persuasive force in the late twentieth century. One of these overarching 
arguments, or "metanarratives" as Lyotard calls them, is the Hegelian idea 
that the human spirit itself progresses over the course of history, and that the 
expansion of knowledge is one of the m ost visible tokens ti: this erogress. The 
other one is the Enlightenment belief that the acquisition of knowledge con- 
tributes :o the liberation ..w\i.\ em ancipation of md ivid uals and eon" m un ities. 
Neither of these legitimations com mauds widespread ad here nee, l.yotard ar- 
gues, in an age when science itself has disintegrated into highly specialized 

hell lung a term cevelo-cc :-y the Lingi; age ph i.n-nph er hud w ig W .ngci'stc.n , 
l.yotard sees contemporary science as no longer a coherent, truth-oriented 
pursuit of knowledge, but as an assemblage of a variety of independent 
"language games" in which facts no longer count, hut only "perform ativity, " 
instrumental functioning. As critics of Lyotard have pointed out, this ac- 
count falls far short of a convincing portrayal of contemporary science. 1 ^ 
Perhaps for this reason, his argument did not provoke ,\ny great resonance 

popular among scholars in the humanities and so 



a defin ing feature of postm odemism across a whole ransii' of sociocultural 
phenomena." 

From the 1970s onward, a protracted, intense controversy among histo- 
rians, pli ilosopliers. sociologists, cultural critics, and natural scientists over 
the basic nature and the social functions of scientific knowledge became one 
of the most visible manifestations of the crisis of scientific legitimation. This 
controversy, which has affected above all American, British, and French uni- 

tween scientific knowledge, truth, and reality, the kinds of ideological and 
political uses to which science and technology are or should be put, as well 
as the distinction between scientific experts and the lay public and the roles 

each should play :u shaping pu :~.ic policies about issues involving science and 
technology. In the US, the debate heated up with the publication of Higher 
Su j>c"s!;t't!i}i (1994) by biologist Paul Cross and mathematician Norman 
Levitt, a book that brought postmodernist critiques of science to the broad 
attention of scientists for the first time and triggered a wave of controversy. 
Two years later, the science wars reached an even more intense peak with 
the so-called "Sokal hoax." In 1996, the physicist Alan Sokal submitted a 
paper purporting to establish connections between quantum mechanics and 
various strands of postmodern philosophy to a journal named Soiuil Text, 
wh icli had repeated ly published articles q u est ion ing the superiority of scien- 
tific over other kinds of knowledge, and whose editorial committee included 
some scholars who had taken a skeptical stance toward science. The editors 
accepted and published the article, and Sokal simultaneously went public 
with the revelation that the article was a mere hoax intended to expose the 
ignorance about scientific matters that in his view characterized the work of 
many scholars who questioned science. In the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, responses, accusations, and counter-accusations were published in 
major American and international newspaper- by eminent scholars from a 
wide variety of disciplines. 11 This extended and highly visible controversy 
brought academic debates about the legitimation of scientific knowledge to 
the attention of a broader public. The issues that have arisen in this de- 
philosophy, and what problems arise within this framework of thought, 

The postmodern critique of scientific knowledge 

Critiques of science have emerged in various fields influenced by postmod- 
ern thought, such as anthropology, sociology, philoso^ny. gender studies. 



and cultural studies. These critiques do not form a homogeneous body of ar- 
gument. They differ substantially and sometimes contradict one another, and 
it would be futile to attempt to summarize all of them here in their nuances. 

these different approaches that they can convey the conceptual backbone 
of many postmodernist critiques of seience. Critics of science argue, first, 
that scientific method and knowledge have no special cognitive status and, 
like many other practices, cannot be detached from the sociocultural con- 
text in which they arise; this "social constructedness" limits the claims for 
objectivity and universality that can be made on their behalf. Second, the 
critics claim that scientific research is not value-neutral, as its advocates 
maintain, but that fundamental beliefs and even ideological assumptions are 
hardwired into the definition, goals, and proced ures ot scientific inqu iry. In 
some authors' view, this ideology has served the interests of dominant social 
sir on ps at the expense of knowledge that would benefit the common people. 
In their search for a science that would be more responsive to democratic 
and progressive political goals they suggest, third, that the relationship he- 
open the way for in ore plural ist and in the end in ore "ob|ective" kinds ot in- 
quiry about the world. All forms of knowledge are socially constructed, and 

of the natural world are open to negotiation among scientists themselves, 
as well as between the scientific community and the public. The bound- 
be redefined, and the institutional mechanisms that have shielded the sci- 
entific community from lay people need to he redesigned so as to open up 
new channels for public participation in shaping scientific applications j.'m] 
technologies. 

Advocates of science have responded to such charges :~y pointing out how, 
among other things, many of them are trapped in the pitfalls of relativist 
thought even when the critics claim not to take a relativist stance. They have 
asked how a "politically responsible" science could be realized in the absence 
ot universally agreed-upon political aims, and how the findings and theories 
of such a science would in practice differ from those proposed by conven- 
tional research, considering the constraints that the givens of the natural 
world impose upon any scientific investigation. 11 They have a. so defended 
the specificity of scientific knowledge, and the stringent procedures as well 
as logical and empirical controls that are applied to establish the validity 
of a particular knowledge claim. These procedures, they argue, account for 
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Many of the perspectives that foreground how science is historically and 
culturally constructed derive from the seminal 1962. work The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions by historian of science Thomas Kuhn. ! ' In this book, 
Kuhn distinguishes between "normal science" and "scientific revolution" or 

"parad [pm slut':." In periods of "nori 

framework has been established in a specific 

most scientists working 111 this area focus on 

applications, expanding scientific knowledge by a 

revolutionary paradigm shift, however, explanatory models are proposed 

that are at least in part irreconcilable with the established paradigm, and 

that lead scientists to expand knowledge by fundamentally rethinking and 

be asked and what counts as a criterion for a successful theory. This account 
of scientific history does not lead Kuhn to take a relativist view of science or 
to reject the notion of scientific progress; but he insists that the normal un- 
does not hold up in view of the historical evidence. Rather, he proposes, 

pie beginnings to more detailed, complex, and specialized accounts without 
any ultimate goal, ana without approximation to ,\ny universal:)' defined 
truth. 

In partial disregard of Kuhn's own views, many of his followers have 
taken The Structure of Scientific Rcrnttttinus as a point of departure for 
:ally as an activity rooted in particular socio- 
ts, the authority of which derives from social 
consensus rather than from any privileged grasp of reality. It is this con- 
sensus, they argue, rather than the verification or falsification of hypotheses 
through empirical findings or the replication of results by independent re- 
searchers, that makes for the special status of scientific knowledge. "Social 
constructivism," as this view is commonly called, does not in and of itself 
imply radical relativism; it is possible to admit that science is socially condi- 
tioned in m ultiple way wi:hou : giving u p :he claim that science'' pnr:icu.ar 

cessful, from a cognitive or explanatory per- 

ntific inquiry are clearly dependent on social 

vvhich general areas and specific topics are re- 

rened. how much funding is mace available tor particular pro|ects, what 

ted and applied all depend on a pa 



This structure manifests itself in cultural biases that pervade the culture at 
large (for example, greater interest in men's health than in women's), in the 
institutions that finance research and their interests (for example, a prefer- 
ence for research on either basic science or specific applications), the schools 
that train and certify scientists, and the number and quality of publishing 
venues through which results can be communicated and thereby influence 
the work of other scientists. But once a particular issue has been selected for 
research, scientists and some philosophers o: science would argue, scientific 
methodology - the "shared grammar" or "lingua franca . . . that binds to- 

science is all about' "^ - ensures that the results can be replicated by inde- 
pendent researchers outside of the social context from which they originally 
■..-in o:'ged. I\ u h n wi hi id ai^rcc with this so long .is the sa me sci entire p L i]\u: igm 
persists, but he would point out that such replication may become pointless 
after a fundamental change of paradigm. Some of his followers argue, more 
radically, that what counts as a result or as replication may itself be subject 
to change, which in their view shows the difficulty of arriving at any uni- 
versal criteria of scientific validity. Social constructivism, in this perspective, 
means not only that scientific procedures are shaped by social context, but 

reality. 

In this radical perspective, even as apparently basic j:-h\ uncontroversial a 
term as "fact" comes under scrutiny. While scientists readily admit that facts 
are "theory-laden" - that is, that they cannot be established without some 
>rk that determines which dimensions of a given situa- 

1 point by arguing that facts are actually not "discovered" 
but "created" by scientific procedures. This point has been argued most 
forcefully by the Edinburgh School of sociology of knowledge, and by the 
French sociologist Bruno Latour. Both argue that the truth or falsehood of 
scientific claims is not established by reference to the "real world " itself, but 
by complex mechanisms that pertain to the social and cultural world. The 
Edinburgh School sociologists claim that scientific knowledge needs to be 
understood in terms of the societies that produce it. 1 ' Latour, in his turn, 
analyzes laboratory lite and scientific controversies from an ethnographic 
perspective. What interests Inn" about seen scientific practices is not primar- 
ily whether they deliver accurate descriptions of the world or not, but how 
something comes to be called a "fact," and what consequences the usage of 
this term entails. In his empirical studies, he therefore focuses particularly on 
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his view, it is a complex network of references to instruments, institutions, 
and individuals that gradually leads to the consensual crystallization of facts 
(his theory is often referred to as "actor-network theory" for this reason); 
but once a fact is accepted, this network of connections drops out of sight, 
and facts come to seem self-evident and fixed where they were fluid and 
debatable earlier on. 16 

In this perspective, "truth," "tact," and "objective knowledge" are the 

large cegree ot consensus anions; researchers or a larger social com in u n i:y. 
This viewpoint has also been argued with particular force by the influential 
American philosopher Richard Rorty, whose seminal book Philosophy and 
the Mirror of Nature has become one of the cornerstones of postmodern 
philosophy. 1 ' Talking about facts and external realities makes sense, Rorty 
argues, but only within the framework established by a particular social 
community; we cannot claim any foundations for factuality beyond social 
consensus. Other scholars would add that how this consensus is established 

Such fully fledged relativism, however, leads to conceptual difficulties and 
self-contradictions that many critics of Rorty in particular, and of postmod- 

that the claim that facts are valid only within a social consensus framework 
is itself factual? If this claim is itself valid only within a certain social frame- 
example, that facts are independent of consensus. If, conversely, the claim 
is valid independently of the particular framework, it contradicts its own 
rule, and we should need some explanation as to why claims about how 
factual claims are established are more factual than fact claims themselves: 
"Is the belief that everything is culturally relative itself relative to a cultural 
framework? If it is, then there is no need to accept it as gospel truth; if it is, 

it up. !9 

A related problem that emerges within the relativist framework is that 
it shifts a heavy burden of explanation to concepts such as "society" and 
"culture," without clar.fyiny; what episteinological tool- would make the 
analysis of these phenomena any more reliable or "factual" than those of 
the natural world. If the realities of nature do not exist except as socio- 
cultural constructions, do society and culture exist beyond such construc- 
tions? If not, it is difficult to see how these concepts could offer any solid 
ground tor explain i:-.$i scie:".:ific hud i:>j;s. Kaiileton points to t:".:s problem 



when he remarks, somewhat flippantly, "Why is everything reducible to 
culture, rather than to some other thing? And how do we establish this 
momentous truth? By cultural means, one assumes; but is this not rather 
like claiming that everything boils down to religion, and that we know this 
because the law of God tells us so?"- 10 Bruno Latour, who does not share 
hay; 1 1' Tun's opposition to relativism, points up the same inconsistency when 

epistem oiogy are not made up of transh istorie entities, then neither are his- 
tory and sociology — unless one adopts some authors' asym metrical posture 

and realist where society is concerned." 51 Jean Bricmont and Alan Sokal, 
staunch defenders of science, similarly argue that the attempt to account 

that sociological or anthropological theories have greater explanatory force 
than scientific ones.' 1 These and related arguments have led scholars such 
as philosopher Paul Boghossian to assert that the postmodern critique of 
science is merely another one of many historical versions of relativism, and 
not a particularly coherent one at that, and Eagleton calls culturalism "one 
of the great con tern porary reduction isms" along with aiologism , econom ism 

But not all critical perspectives of science that build on postmodernist 
strands of thought are relativist and "culturalist" in this sense. On the con- 

oh|ec:ive .-,:". owl ec.gc is necessary and desrahie. In t:".e.r a:'gu iv.enr. contem- 
porary science is in fact not objective enough, and needs to be fun dan" en tally 
changed ;\ni.\ com plem en ted to a train anything I ike oh|ec:ivity. In parricn lar, 
they claim that the notion of "objectivity" needs to be detached from the 
concept of "value-neutrality"; scientific observers and methods, in their view, 
do not and never have operated outside of specific value frameworks, and the 
goal in attaining objectivity is not to rid them of such values hut to exam me 
them critically and substitute better ones where necessary. 

Some feminist perspectives provide a good example of why some post- 
modernist critics do not want to adopt a radically relativist viewpoint on 
science. The feminist approach to science, like a good deal of other post- 
modern criticism, is motivated by a perception that scientific activity ex- 
cludes the interests and perspectives or large groups of populations, as well 
as by soeiopol itical engage:" ent to change su en patterns of exclusion. A com- 
pletely relativist stance vis-a-vis scientific descriptions of the world would 
not serve that interest well: after all, pointing out that certain assumptions 
about women are scientifically inaccurate has often been one of the strongest 
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11 behalf of feminist approaches. Relativism disables this kind of 
d makes it difficult to claim that one's own perspective offers a 
jtion of the world; if all descriptions of the world are nothing but 
;. then there are no tot tUi.il grounds for choosing between 
them. But feminist theorists would like to preserve a basis for indicting mis- 
taken assumptions about women or gender. Furthermore, they claim that 
in fact a feminist perspective in science otters greater objectivity because 
it uncovers some of the hidden prejudices in standard science. Feminist 
ph.lor-ii-.i:". e:' Sandra Handing, for example, points out that "no critics of 
racism, imperialism, male supremacy, or the class system think that the 
evidence and arguments they present leave their claims valid only 'from 
their perspective'; they argue for the validity of these claims on objective 
groLi nds, not on 'perspective list' ones. " 14 Fein in ist historia n of science Donna 
Haraway similarly argues that "feminists have to insist on a better account 
of the world; it is not enough to show radical historical contingency and 
modes of construction for everything. " fi 

This desire to ground their feminist projects in factual claims leads both 
theorists to reject relativism as what Haraway calls "the perfect mirror 

"standpoi:- : epistemu. ogles," "partial perspective," "local knowledge," or 
"situated knowledges." (The emphasis on the epistem oiogical importance 
of local, situated, and partial kinds of knowledge is generally one of the 
hallmarks of postmodern thought across a variety of disciplines such as 
anthropology, philosophy, and cultural studies.] All of these terms refer to 
searches after knowledge that do not abandon claims of fact, but acknowl- 
edge with self-critical awareness that such claims can only ever be made 
from standpoints that are shaped by historical, social, and cultural contin- 
gencies. For Harding in particular, such awareness leads to an alternative 
account of objectivity: one that does not postulate that the observer has to 
be neutral, but on the contrary that she or he has the ability to recogni/e 
and think through rival positions. Neutrality, according to Harding, usually 

interests, and this becomes especially visible when they are viewed from so- 
cioculturally marginalized positions. Since such marginal i/ed perspectives 

sed by the dom- 
i, they in fact 

ad to a stronger rather than a weaker notion of objectivity. ! " Haraway sim- 
irly asserts that "situated knowledges" should be pursued with the goal 
: achieving "enforceable, reliable accounts of things."- 18 Cultural-studies 
holar Andrew Ross echoes this call to go beyond relativism from a generally 



progressive r li r K l' i 1 than a specifically feminist perspective: 

If the practice of cultural studies is to preserve its activist direction, then it 
cannot afford to give up a public voice that goes beyond the relativism of 
respectfully recognizing and a pp'se. '.:.:". g all cultural differences equally .. . In 
science, probably more than in "humanist" culture, there remains the challenge 
of providing... "better accounts of the world, "that will be publicly answerable 
and of some service to progressive interests ... If the rallying -cry tor a "science 
for the people" is still to stand for something that resembles an objective vision 
of the social good, then .: depends on sal vagi ng workable strategies from the 

day-to-day v\nr.<. :-.ur.. ; ' 

At first sight, such proposals seem to offer an alternative to the conflict be- 
tween scientific realism and postmodernist relativism by reject; ns; the -trims; 
forms of both- But relativism does emerge as a problem again when one asks 
what would allow a situated knowledge-claim to be judged "reliable," and 
what would make it "enforceable." What enables a subject in one sociocul- 

one? On the basis of what criteria would conflicts between contradictory 
knowledge claims be resolved? It is difficult to see how these questions could 
be answered without resorting either to some sort of realism that would allow 
facts to constrain what counts as legitimate knowledge, or to a relativism that 
would make facts dependent on value judgments. Haraway seems to tend 
toward the latter solution when she argues that, "admitted or not, politics 
and ethic- ground struggle* over knowledge projects ... Moral and polit- 
ical discourse should be the paradigm of rational discourse."-" Advocates of 
scientific realism such as Gerald Holton or Paul Gross and Norman Levitt 
respond to such privileging of .deolog.cal d iscourse by pointing out that this 
makes it difficult to find grounds for resisting the self-consciously "situated 
knowledge" or. to:' example, the German Nazis, who openly rejectee, objec- 
tivity in favor of a specifically German, non-Jewish science. 41 Harding and 
Haraway might answer this objection by arguing that, indeed, the crucial 
reasoning against Aryan science has to be based on questions of political 
goals and desirability rather than on those of factual accuracy. 41 This may 
be a plausible argument as far as it goes, but it is not one that can appeal 
to objective knowledge or "reliable accounts of the world" against Nazism. 

unclear how Harding and Haraway's pluralism of situated knowledges in 
the end differs from the relativism they so vigorously reject. 

This is the problem that underlies Hard ing's disagreement with physicist 
Steven Weinberg over whether she should be called a relativist; as Weinberg 
indicates, Harding criticized a draft of his book Dreams of a Final Theory 

that labeled her as such by pointing to her explicit rejections ot relativism; 

.56 
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Wein berg d topped the term . :" Lit ton tin ued tt> nrg„ o tl". a: in 1 : 1 roa mhi mg m ado 

tlio work of philosopher Paul Keyerahend is mentioned only in passing in 
Harding and Haraway's work; in a note, Harding accuses him of being 
an "example ot apolitical postmodernist ph i.osophv. " 4 ~ "Vet in his central 
book. Against Method, Feyerabend outlines an ideological framework that 
does not sound fundamentally different from the pluralism of knowledges 
proposed by Harding and Haraway: 

I want to make two points: first, that science can stand on its own feet and does 
not need any help from rationalists, secular humanists, Marxists and similar 
religions movements; and, secondly, that non-scientific cultures, procedures 
and assumptions can also stand on their own feet and should be allowed to 
, if this is the wish of their representatives . . . My main motive in writing 
— u„._„l .',.._:..., >-:..<-„ii „..<-.„. l t ... »=J ♦.. -.1 » ... — 1= ..„, 



uo so, ii .„.r. is mil \\ i si] ii. uk\i 1 ''I'l '■■L....I j' . ^ . . . .•. ■ nun n : 1 1 ■ ' . . •. . : n ^ 1 1 u i li- 
the book was humanitarian, not intellectual. I wanted to support people, not 
to "advance knowledge." People all over the world have developed ways of 
surviving in partly dangerous, partly agreeable surroundings . . . Today old tra- 
ditions are being revived and people try again to adapt their lives to the ideas 
of their ancestors. I have tried to show, by an analysis of the apparently hardest 
parts of science, the natural sciences, that science, properly understood, has no 
argument against such a procedure. 45 

Once again, then, theorists who advocate a plurality of situated knowledge 
may be closer to radically relativist positions than they perceive tbemselve 



Leaving aside the question of whether any of the postmodernist critiques 

want to explore some of their more pragmatic dimensions. Thomas Kuhn's 
account of scientific history focuses almost exclusively on the internal dynam- 
ics of the scientific field as it moves through transitions from one paradigm to 
another. Much work in sociology of knowledge, by contrast, has attempted 
to set the scientific knowledge of a particular historical and cultural moment 
in relation to its social context, and in particular to the ideological inter- 
ests and configurations that went into its shaping. In such analyses, some 
sociologists of science (for example, those of the Edinburgh School) have 
deliberately set aside a basic distinction that was established by the philoso- 
pher Hans Reichen bach earlier in the twentieth century. Reichenbach argued 
that science operates in a "context of discovery" and a "context of justifi- 
cation." Social and historical factors can be invoked, he argued, to explain 
how scientists first arrive at ("discover"! particular insights and theories; 
but subsequently, these theories need to be justified in terms of their internal 
logic and the empirical evidence so that their validity can be established. 
This epistemological core, Reichenbach claimed, is independent from socio- 
ntingencies. Such a distinction Is no longer accepted by some 
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contemporary sociologists ot science, who argue that the basic epistemo- 
logical properties of science arc nor exempt irom reliefs and values shaped 
by sociohistorical contexts. This claim has led them to merge the cognitive 

example of such ;\n analysis is l.atour and Wo o I g a r 's Laboratory Life). 

Often, the gist of such analyses is to relativize dominant scientific claims 
by showing their politically motivated underside, and in some cases to reha- 
bilitate minority claims that might have had comparable legitimacy. (Steve 
Fuller has noted a certain asymmetry that tends to characterize these anal- 
ideology I- f„ ndi.1 in ental.y opposec :<> th a: which tends to prevail among the 
sociologists; Aryan science and the creationism of Christian fundamentalists 
in the USA, for example, have so far been exempt from such arguments. }4 6 
While this framework lends itself well to explaining why scientific successes 

culties and failures that even dominant scientific strains frequently confront. 
The failure of cold fusion or the search for the elusive cure for cancer come 
to m ind as con tern porary borderlines of science that shou Id be su seep t: hie to 

■energy generation or the discovery of penicillin. It is not clear, ho 
least at present, what such an explanation would look like, 
more general question regarding what factors might fui 

One last question that arises in the debate ov 

of science is how standpoint epistemologies or s: 

change the actual principles and procedures ot science. Adv< 

highly abstract areas as mathematics or theoretical physics, it is difficult to 
envision what difference a feminist approach, for example, would make. But 
in scientific fields with more immediate social relevance, situated knowledge 

sometimes do undergo fundamental shifts when the lived experience and 
local expertise of those immediately exposed to the problem are considered. 
The sociologist Brian "Wynne, to give an example, has shown how the pre- 
dictions and instructions of scientists in charge of investigating the effects 
of radioactive fallout from Chernobyl on some of the uplands of Northern 
England missed their mark because the scientists were unacquainted with 

had lived and worked in the area for many decades. 48 Medical diagnoses 
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and therapies sometimes sim ilarly vary depending on how mm 
knowledge is brought to bear on particular types of cases. In th 

could be integrated into the existing theories and methodologies of 
and to what extent they would transform them. 

Even if situated knowledges turn out not to challenge basic scientun. piu- 
tocols, their integration would by no means be a minor accom plishment in 
practical terms. Postmodernist critics of science are surely right to inquire 
after the institutional interests and funding sources that currently propel re- 
search into certain directions at the expense of others. It is equally legitimate 
to ask for whose benefit scientific knowledge is being generated, and what 

if implemented, might lead to significant changes in some aspects of scien- 
tific research, the argumentative difficulties and self-contradictions d iscussed 
above do rem a in when the cr it.q ne is Taken to the eaistemo logical eore or sei- 
entifie research. Since sociopolitical and epistem ological criticisms of science 
became inextricably fused with each other in the heyday of postmodernism, 
at any rate, it is unlikely that the argu mentative inconsistencies of the episte- 
mological critique will in and of themselves lead to its rejection. Instead, the 
11 rj;ency of the sociopolitical critique will most likely continue to bolster the 
an em pt to seek out grounds for a more socially responsible science, not only 
in its institutional framework and its sociocultural uses and functions, but 
in the theoretical and methodological structure of scientific research itself. 
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insignificant that the science wars erupted with full force only in the mid- 
1990s, at a time when many of the main currents of postmodernist thought 
were already hemp vigorously criticized and sometimes even rejected within 
the disciplines that had most eagerly embraced them in the 1970s and 1980s, 

such as literary criticism and anthropology. That the contl ice over the nature 

which "postmodernism" has been replaced by "globalization" as a key con- 
cept around which debates about the legacies of modernity revolve suggests 
that issues other than academic postmodern thought might underlie it. 

voice over the relationship between rationality, science, and political power 
structures. Their target of criticism in this context is not so much rationality 
as such as the belief that science is the only, or any rate the privileged, embod- 
iment o: ra :i on a hty. Tin- be Let. :hey arg.ic, is com prom .sec by the oppressive 
political uses to which scientific rationality has been put; therefore, as a way 
of opening up scientific research to more democratic politics, they suggest 
that there Ji't- different types or rational iuqu iry. a variety of wh ich •'. on Id be 
represented in the search tor knowledge. Sociologist Stanley Aronowitz, for 

(original em pha-i'j, and that, as s.ich. " i: may occ.: py no privileged position 
with respect to knowledge of nature."' Instead, he concludes, "an alter- 

alternative rationality which would not be based on domination."* 1 Sandra 
Harding similarly suggests that several different types of science might and 
should coexist and should be brought together in a "knowledge collage" or 
"borderlands epistemology."-" One of the goals of such pluralist knowledge, 
in her view, would be to "distinguish . . . between those values and interests 
that block the production of less partial and distorted accounts of nature 

esty, detachment, and . . . advancing democracy - that provide resources for 

to democratic politics: "I want to argue for a doctrine and practice of objec- 
tivity that privileges contestation, deconstruction, passionate construction, 
webbed connections, and hope for transformation of systems of knowledge 
and ways of seeing," as does cultural-studies scholar Andrew Ross: "Work- 
able strategies [emerging from the cultural analysis of science] . . .must ... be 
addressed to the desire for personal responsibility and control that will allow 
nonexperts to 111 ake sense of the role of science in their everyday dea :mgs with 
the social and physical world. "« What motivates many of the postmodern 
science critics, then, is the concern to open up to democratic participation a 
science that they consider political.)' oppressive. 
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In this context, the question arises how such democratic participation 
n practically. given the fact that the ma|ority of the population 
s has very limited knowledge of the science 
s of public decision-making about technological 
tiric matters. French physicist Jean-Marc I.evy-I.ebloiid argues that 
lally require their citizens to acquire special- 
ized political or legal knowledge before asking them to vote or serve on a 
I ury; why. then, should such expertise he expected in matters of a scientific <>r 
technological character? "Democracy is a bet: the bet that conscience should 
take precedence over competence," I.evy-Leblond claii 
and experts on the public understanding of science ta 
position, arguing that democracies need to work on im 
entitle literacy so that decision-making can be based on the best available 
knowledge. ,n Mathematician Norman Levitt, by contrast, points out that 
genuine scientific literacy takes so much time and effort to acquire that it 
can hard ly he a realistic 3111; to:' the ma|ority of citizens; in most cases, their 

a level where they can make truly informed decisions. While he grants the 
public authority to decide what kinds of broad purposes science should serve 
and what kinds of scientific projects should be prioritized, decisions that in- 
volve expert knowledge should in his view be left to the specialists. The task 
of the public, in this context, is not to aspire to expert knowledge but to 
learn how one distinguishes experts from nonexperts, and how one seeks 
out their opinion in case of need. 17 

My point here is not to argue for one of the various sides in this debate, 

lationship :-etween a broad public that may possess only rudimentary forms 
of scientific knowledge and training, ..w\i.\ political processes that play a cru- 
cial role in determining how scientific insights and technolo 
will be socially implemented. In democratic societies, such pre 
posed to be shaped by the participation of citizens. To what extent can and 
should citizens with limited technoscientific competence be called upon to 
participate in decisions about science and technology that involve a good 
deal of technical detail? This question obviously has considerable urgency 
111 societies where issues such as computer privacy, genetically engineered 

ive, and juridical agenda, and it is one of the acute political issues that has 
given the science wars and the controversy over scientific rationality ,\nd its 
possible alternatives some of their argumentative violence. 

In this context, it is significant that German sociologist Ulrich Beck has 
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PHILIPPA BERRY 



Postmodernism and post-religion 



"All that is solid melts into air" 

The society and culture we inhabit today, at the start of the third millennium, 
appear at first glance to be the most secular that the world has yet known. 

As traditional conceptions ot knowledge and religion appear increasingly 

etic pursuit of this-worldly pleasures, along with an ever higher standard 
of living - with the attendant pressures not fust to work harder and to play 
harder but, above all, to consume - seems definitively to have replaced that 
emphasis upon otherworldly and religious forms of comfort, or "salvation," 
that was accorded social and cultural legitimation in precapitalist society. 
When Marx and Engels published The Communist Manifesto in the middle 
of the nineteenth century they declared that the relentless logic of capitalist 
economics would ultimately dislodge "all fixed, fast-frozen relations, with 
their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions," with the result 
that "all that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned." 1 It was a 
statement that proved to be eloquently prophenc, not simply of modernity, 

econom ic phase that has -. ^ ,'eeded ir. w :i ieh ea n very genera . ly he descri bed 
as postmodern and late-capitalist. For what Marx and Engels so astutely 
anticipated was the advent of a hyperactive society of "ever lasting uncer- 
tainty and agitation," driven ceaselessly onwards by technological advance, 
in which the desire for the new is so intense that new fashions and new ideas 
"become antiquated before they can ossify into custom."" A century and 
a half later, in remarks whose bitter skepticism echoes the proleptic disillu- 
sionment ot Marx and Engels. a concern porary critic has described what he 
sees as "our all but consumed, consumptive society" as follows: "a time of 
massive cynicism and universal lying, in which all qualities have been deval- 

both inescapable and never-ending ... Tli is is an age in which one mils: be 



classifiable, so rli.it everything one says can be ill-missed as mere point of 

It is hardly surprising, of course, chat nor only orthodox religion but even 
the more general concept of "value" appears to have reached a critical 

of both knowledge and exchange are being rapidly superseded, on the 
one hand, by the dissemination of increasingly populist cultural forms and 
"hyper intelligent" sources of information, and on the other, by the advent 
of global, computer-based networks of trading- How is it possible, then, for 
a leading Bri:ish specialist .n religions sf.-cies. Ursula King, to express the 
view that "postmodernism can . . . be see:": positively as a challenging task, 
an opportunity, even a gift for religion in the modern world"? 4 And even 
more perplexingly, how can we relate the following cryptic formulation by 
Jacques Derrida, taken from his influential Specters of Marx, to what we 
think we know about our postmodern culture? 

There is then some spirit. Spirits. And one must reckon with them. One cannot 
not have to, one must not not be able to reckon with them, which are more 
than one: the more than one/no more one [le plus d'un].* 

The return of religion(s) 

The apparent incompatibility or the contrasting responses to late capitalist 
culture and society cited above has not prevented them from becoming pe- 
culiarly interwoven in the complex cultural mesh which is postmodernism. 
Thus, alongside the oft -stated conviction that our society's brash ephemeral- 

ality of life, there have begun 



apparently irrational hope in the possibility of a different future, which may 
be informed by reference to conventional religion on the one hand (King) or, 
alternatively, by cryptic allusion to a numinous and nonhuman force that is 
loosely called "spirit" (Derrida). 

From the vantage point of a postmodern relativism, of course, neither of 
these contrasting perspectives, of despair and of hope, can be unequivo- 
cally dismissed, since each represents a relative form of truth or value. In 
Thomas Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 4 9 (1965), often described as a seminal 
postmodern novel, his female protagonist, Oedipa, fines herself hevt.iTing 
between two radically contrasting conceptions of meaning: 

It was now l[ k <_■ walking am nng in a triers of a givat J l gin I cum p liter, the zeroes 
and ones twinned above, hanging like balanced mobiles right and left, ahead, 



thick, maybe endless. Behind the hieroglyphic streets there would either be a 
transcendent meaning, or only the earth . . . Ones and zeroes . . . Another mode 

Oedipa's dilemma is of either/or, zero or one - either there is one transcen- 
dent meaning, or there is none. But of course postmodern thought has consis- 
tently claimed that the hyperrational mind's urge constantly to discriminate 
between "truth" and "falsehood" is itself urgently in need of revision. And 

cal positions in relation to polarized par. id ileitis of belief a:".c nonbelief has 
become vividly apparent after the events of n September 1001 (9— 11) and 
their equally tragic aftermath. 

In his meditation upon the relationship of different forms of "religion" 
fo our contemporary culture, which builds on his lifelong critique of the 

that between belief and doubt- Indeed, Derrida claims that our exaggerated 

antithesis. And he poses the following rhetorical question: 

Why is this phenomenon, called "the return of religions," so difficult to think? 
Why is it so surprising? Why does it particularly astonish those who believed 
naively that an alternative opposed Religion, on the one side, and on the other, 
Reason, Enlightenment, Science, Criticism ... as though the one could not hut 
put an end to the other?... In this very place, knowledge and faith, techno- 
science ('capitalist" and fiduciary! "nd belief, credit, trustworthiness, the act 
of faith will always have made common cause, bound to one another by the 
hand of their opposition. T 

According to this viewpoint, the putative cultural triumph of secular 
reason is necessarily haunted or shadowed by its presumed opposite - by 
that very absolutism of belief which nihilism's prophet, Nietzsche, so fer- 
vently renounced. But this cultural haunting is not singular. Instead, like the 
ghost/spirit that Derrida describes as le plus d'un - the more than one/no 

substantial and familiar, because both like and unlike what is remembered 
as religion. It is now more than a sociological cliche, but a startling political 
reality, of course, that the recent acceleration of postmodern culture has co- 
incided with the often violent revival of fundamentalist religious attitudes, 
as the technological achievement of a virtual experience of plai 
peculiarly inverted or shadowed by parallel movements towards 
tion- The quality of historical belatedness and stark anachronism 



postmodern culture invests them with a quality of cultural strangeness or 
uncanniness whose implicit violence has regularly been enacted, whether 
in Jonestown in Guyana, in Waco, Texas, or more recently in New York 
and Washington. Yet in that they purport to be restatements of the "funda- 
mental" forms of established religions, these fundamentalist stances are also 
peculiarly familiar or homely (heimlich), as part of our collective cultural 
memory system. 

In his provocative response to the terrorist attack on America of 9-11, an 
essay first published in he Monde, Jean Baudrillard alluded, not directly to 



that (unwittingly) terroristic imagination which dwells in all of us... Which 

[evil] is there, everywhere, like an obscure object of desire. Without this deep- 
seated complicity, the event would not have had the resonance it has, and in 

their symbolic strategy the terrorists doubtless know that they can count on 
this unavowable complicity. 8 

Yet Derrida has strongly implied that the "return of the religious" should 
not be "reduced to what the doxa confusedly calls 'fundamentalism,' 'fanati- 
cism,' or, in French, 'integrism ' " a:". d has s '.ingested in his reference to "some 
spirits" th at the cu I:. ral ha u nting we are experiencing is not singular. 9 Like 
Pynehu:";'s Oed ipa, 111 any members of our society may experience themselves 
as trapped between the apparently irresolvable binarism of belief and doubt; 
yet po stm odern culture is also imprinted with the traces of other, more aul- 
as a post-religious, post-skeptical, av\d, crucially, post-d uahsne conscious- 
ness. If these are signs of what Richard H. Roberts has called a "quasi- 
religious" state, they appear to differ significantly both from the dominant 

of the tenets of dogmatic religion is !. IO Th is second group of symptoms - a 
cluster of asym metrical rifts or Haws that not only runs suggestively through 
popular culture, but that also informs Key con rem porary ph ilusophical, the- 
ological. ..w\i.\ literary texts - attests to the widespread dissemination of het- 
erodox and highly diffuse forms of belief, if not of religion. These cultural 
rifts are unsettling or unhesml'ich in a sense importantly different from the re- 
presentation of the cog m as of trad inonal religions; not only do they typically 
draw on (both populist and elite) ideas of pre-Christian or non-Christian re- 
postmodern sensibility. Hence, while re-presentations of faith - whether it be 
that of dissident cults or of orthodox religion - typically appear at the edges 



less obtrusively, or as it were from within. Like the cracks in the earth that 
form the central metaphor of a recent novel by Salman Rushdie, The Ground 

BciiCdlb Her Fi't'f. these "pust-:'el;gious'' ti: - "i| uasi-rehgiuu s " phenomena 

e, but rather to the way in \vh ich n n expected fusions of 
lity with "spirit" are constantly appearing on its most ephemeral sur- 
faces. At the same time, these often highly quotidian effects can arguably be 
com pared :o what Zgym .: :ir B.i li man, waiting or postmodern icy, has termed 
"the reenchantment of the world." 

In an attempt to defi ne " m odem post-Protestant consciousness" at the end 
of the twentieth century one journalist observed: 

People have inovL-d away from ':, .:j..<>:.' a- something '.nchorvd in organised 
worship and systematic beliefs within mi institution, to a self-made 'spiritu- 

and makes no claim to philosophical coherence." 

More specifically, theologian James R. Lewis observed as early as 1992. 



Gallup Poll statistics indicate that one out of every four Ai 
astrology, and that one out of every five Americans beliei 

Similar statistics taken i:-. the Unitize Kiagcom turn up th. 
that ;c— ;; percent of the Uritish population hold a belief 
Statistics of this .nag::.:.:.:. m..:.c.u^ that we are no longi 
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1 that Lewis is describing here, 
which can very approximately be termed New Age culture, seem a.ghly 
,ers, however, afford quite 
llels to the cultural motifs and products of postmodernism. In 
economic terms the postmodern condition is generally defined as the com- 
plete com modification of experience: New Age culture apparently signals 
the extreme commodification of the religious impulse, if not of religion. The 
American theologian Carl Raschke has stressed the exaggerated "material- 
ity" of New Age culture, a seeming paradox (given its spiritual agendas! 
that he defines as "the commodification of the arcane and obscure." 1 ' The 
fluid juxtaposition of elements of erudite and mass culture that distinguishes 
New Age commodities (from self-help books to crystals, pendulums, and 



on packs) - along with their syncretic mixing of time periods and 
cultural sources - results in a discursive bricolage in which both the ap- 
propriation of earlier cultural materials and the (typically unintentional) 
pastichmg of these fragm i':".:s parallels the deliberate aesthetic tech:" ;q lies 
of postmodern art. 14 At the same time (and in spite of its late-humanist em- 
phasis upon concepts of self-realization or fulfilment) the impact upon this 
trend of concepts of voidness chiefly derived from Buddhism affords a sug- 
gestive analogue to the d (.'construction of substantive models of identity and 
knowledge within postmodern thought. 

It is presumably not in response to the surprising m ultiplicity of new modes 
of popular belief that Derrida has asked, evoking Kierkegaard, "How dare 
we speak of it [religion] in the singular without fear and trembling?'" 5 But 
it is clear that, like the ghost/spint that he represents i:". Specters of Wiirx 
as le plus d'un - the more than one/no more one - the haunting of our 
secular culture by something iike yet unlike religion is now assuming man- 
ifold different forms. And in contrast to the frequent banality of New Age 

including several signihca:".: artistic, literary. ..w\i.\ filmic procucrions a- well 
as theoretical and philosophical texts - have begun to stage the paradoxical 
return (si of a spirit or spirits not yet imagined. Several of these "spirits" may 
plausibly be read . not sim ply as see;'.', mg antithe-es to '•ecu larism auc hyaer- 

i'iii ergent epistemology an J ontology that .s a ot founded on binary methods 
of thought. « 



Conceptual deserts 

It has been acknowledged for several years, of course, that a philosophical 
concern with religion — or with the post- or quasi-religious - is explicit 
in the works of a number of continental philosophers, notably Emmanuel 
Levinas, Edmond Jabes, Michel de Certeau and Luce Irigaray. Yet there has 
been only gradual comprehension of the extent to which, albeit less overtly, 
comparable motifs inform the work of other continental thinkers: notably 
Georges Bataille, Maurice Blanchot, Julia Kristeva, Helene Cixous, Jean-Luc 
Nancy, a:". d - perhaps most im porta n fly - Jacq lies Derrida him self. A. though 
aspects of Dernda's Thought were compared by aim to negative theology 
as early as the late 1960s, it is only in the last decade that some of the 
wid er cultural 1111 plications or the c uasi-rel igious or post-re I igious them es in 
both his work and that of this second group of thinkers have begun to be 
elucidated, by readers long attuned to secular modes of thought. I? 



What has made it easier both to identify and to decipher the qu: 

the work of German phenomenologist Martin Heidegger, which influenced 
all of these postmodern thinkers to different degrees. Heidegger famously 
observed of the late-modem condition that "Only a god can save us now" - 

save us now" (my emphasis). ,s And Derrida has noted the paradox inher- 
ent in the "dechristianizing" trajectory of Heidegger's thought, .ill Lid i:".g to 
a "Heidegger who seems unable to stop either settling accounts with Chris- 
tianity or distancing himself from it - with all the more violence in so far 
as it is already too late, perhaps, for him to deny certain proto-Chnsnan 
motifs in the ontological repetition and existential analytics.'" 5 But along 
with other critics of Heidegger Derrida has also stressed the extent to which 
Heidegger's rejection of that "Roman" mode of thinking and of religios- 
ity, both pagan and Christian, that is .111 ■:.io.t .11 t.'e Latin word rellgiirc iti> 
hind again) was integral to his aim of reawakening, however allusively, a 
different "experience of the sacred, the holy or the sacred {heilig)." What 
has been gradually effected both by Derrida's own oeuvre and by that wider 
intellectual current in which he is a major voice is a deconstructive reweav- 
ing of Heidegger's Greekness, with its acknowledged taint of anti-Semitism, 
into its seeming antitheses. Thus, commenting on the semantic history of 
the German word for the "holy," heilig, much used by Heidegger, Derrida 

to maintain between a natural sacredness that would be pagan, even Graeco- 
Christian, and the holiness <saintete> of Jewish law, before or under the 
Roman religion." 10 In this reconfiguring of the holy as an imperfectly differ- 

theme in the postmodern thinking ot "religion." And in the contributions 
of other thinkers to this emergent discourse, not only are Jewish concep- 
tions of the mysterious unrepresentahihty, withdrawal, and a:--ence of the 
divine interwoven with Greek motifs - of a quasi-divine ekstasis, and of 

religious elements also resonate: recurring echoes of Christianity, but also 
more distinctly (near-oriental) ideas of spirit or the holy, from Egypt, India, 

;iv\6 China. Ye:, perhaps unsurprisingly, there is one repeated and now very 
te.l iug omission from th is post-religious or quasi-religious hr'aolage: the re- 
ligion of Islam. Of course, it is that very absence that seems now (although 
only, I must confess, with the advantage of hindsight) to accord Islam an 

bits and pieces of spirit: these fragments or synecdoches of different models of 

belief. 



In a review in the New Statesman of a rash of books analyzing the evt 
9-11, sociologist John Gray made some provocative but intriguing c 
observing among other things that "Al-Qaeda's closest affinities art 
19th-century revolutionary n ibilism , not mod leva I religion " - a combii 
that "does not square with any of the theories of modernization th 
have inherited from the Enlightenment. " Gray's most telling obs< 
the context of this essay is that "The western intelligentsia as a whole is more 
con t li sec and marginal than it lias been tor generations " - primarily, because 
it is still dominated by thinkers who subscribe to "the Enlightenment faith 

the same secular values and the same view of the world. That faith was 
always questionable. Today it is incredible. If now we reach to our shelves 
tor books that can help us to understand whs: happened o:: 11 Sep tern her, 
we find almost nothing." 21 

But perhaps it is appropriate as well as somewhat ironic that it is the eth- 
ical and religious meditations of two Jewish thinkers that may provide us 
with some vital clues as to how we should begin to read and respond to 
th is representational apuns. as a concept u si desert or Ground Zero that has 
suddenly become the locus of a terrifyingly violent resistance to the festive 
excesses of both global capitalism and postmodern secularism. Emmanuel 
I.evmas's writing, vitally shsped :-y his reflections upon the Holocaust as a 
Jewish thinker, stresses that after this seminal ethical crisis it is "the abso- 
lutely foreign [that] alone can instruct us." In the process Levinas redefines 
subjectivity as well as ideas of God. The Levinasian subject becomes the 
locus of a new spaciousness and decenteredness as it discovers the need to 
found a new ethical relationship to the "other" in the infini (infinity) that 
is experienced in the midst of an ethical exchange. The result is that one 
is required "to open oneself as space" - or, put another way, to create a 
space for some direct or indirect form of communication." In the last few 
decades, the sometimes violent "opening" of the human to forms of radical 
alterity has become a recurring motif in art and literature. "Writing of the 
alchemical implications of the powerful "electro-technology" works pro- 
duced by the artist Anselm Kiefer, for example, Matthew Biro has noted 
that both spirit and matter are understood here as forms of energy, as these 



hind together s series of binary oppositions relating to the transformation 
of "spirit" and matter into energy and vice-versa. Among these oppositions, 
rhe rivii nui-.: con.i'tir.t'y cnip'.,M/.-i ..wi: the (>-.v.n>s.:.on between the human 
and the non-human or divine and the opposition between solid materials that 
liquefy and soiie. materials that trim sin.: e :". e r-^y but do not ::il-:" slIvo change 



Since the ethical relationship is always understood by Levinas as an 

comprehension: "It is through its ambivalence which always remains an 
enigma that infinity or the transcendent does not let itself be assembled." 14 
And Edmond Jabes places a parallel or complementary emphasis upon the 
spatiality of this (non (relationship to a divine other that is precisely defined 
by its lack of definition, its absence. It was Jabes, most importantly, who 
seems to have been the first of these thinkers to select the "non-place" of the 
desert as a highly -uy;y;est:Ye metaphor tor our postmodern, post-i'elipous 
situation. Tins nonspecific site is sp.itui.ly situated bi'Wi'i': - . a. I oppositions, 
yet through its emptiness and radical dereliction it is also temporally dif- 
fered from such polarities (as both predialectical and postdialectical). Jabes 
observes: "And what is the desert if not a place denied its place, an ab- 
sent place, a non-place?" 21 Com mentmg upon the Jewish as well as early 
Christian resonances of this motif, Jean-Luc Nancy observes that now, "our 
experience of the d ivine is our experience of desertion. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of meeting God in the desert: but of this - and this is the desert - : we 
do not encounter God, God has deserted all encounter." 16 For Baudrillard, 
the desert : li.it is in etonym ie.illy ad | a cent to postmodern ism . as in the desert 
surrounding what he sees as the postmodern city par excellence. Las Vegas, 
is always already a site of potential violence. In a half-acknowledgment of 
the location's affinity with archaic attempts to communicate with the divine 
(an impulse to which, in antiquity, sacrificial ritual was central), Baudrillard 

to sacrifice." 1 ? 

It seems that, in order to ex p. ore the sign irie.ince of th is post-religious void- 
like intellectual and cultural location, the human subject is required to desert 
or sacrifice any idea of himself or herself as substantive, fixed, or central. He 
or she must become instead the site in which something else, whether this 
be nonhuman Being, or the nonhuman materiality of "place" itself, can 
become manifest. After 3-11, however, this emphasis upon a subjective and 
111J ivid li a I experience of the postmodern desert of negation and emptiness or 
ot nihilism seems curiously naive. Instead, it now seems necessary to reflect 
upon the extent to which the secular confidence of an entire society has 
suddenly foundered as it experiences itself as vulnerable to being fissured, 
torn, and even secretly invaded - virus-like - by radical modes of alterity. 
Slavoj Zizek notes the spectral, uncanny character of the events of 9-11 in 
Welcome to the Desert of the Real: 

The visualization of our daily lives, the experience that we are living more 
and more in an artificially c 



urge to "return to the Real", to regain firm ground in some "real reality". The 
Real which returns has the status of another semblance: precisely because it is 

Reason beyond itself 

in, therefore-, the cultural boundaries of the postmodern 
;ly fragile as well as porous, in respect of both religion 

e system, by its internal fragility, lent the initial action [of 
9-11] a helping hand. 

The more concentrated the system becomes globally, the more it becomes 
vu 1 11 era hie ,;: a single point i already a single :.::'.-■: h lipina hacker had managed, 
from the dark recesses of his portable computer, to launch the "I love yon" 
virus, which circled the globe devastating entire networks!. Here itwas eighteen 
suicide attackers who, thanks to the absolute weapon of death, enhanced by 
technological efficiency, unleash;.- c '. g.o.v.l catastrophic process."' 

From the perspective of a postmodern ethics, the very fragility and porous- 
ness of the West's global power structures will ultimately require a much 
more thoughtful and 111 ensured interpretative response than the violent polic- 
ing of our cultural and economic difference that we have seen since 3-11. 
Suffice it to say that the vital contribution of deconstruction or poststruc- 
turalism to post 111 od em theory has not yet revolution i/ed the m uch less reflec- 
tive field of international relations. Yet through their repeated interrogation 
of the centrality to western thought of polarized categories such as light/ 
dark, good/evil, atheism/belief, these discourses remind us of the need to re- 
flect u pon our onrokigic.il and epistenio logical deserts, as we reopen the shad - 
owy and lini in a I Terra. 11 be lire en opposing concepts. In contrast to Pynchon 's 
Oedipa, the postmodern flaneuse or flaneur who can move intelligently amid 
the shimmering commodities and the peculiarly ephemeral, inherently non- 
referential images (or simulacra) of our superficial and superaffluent culture 
is now being invited to experience the uncanny coexistence of contrasting 
systems of meaning. Responding to chese differences requires a seemiugly 
perverse admixture of reason (though now of an impure, post-Kantian kind ) 
with a revitalized imaginative faculty. This postmodern flaneuse or flaneur 
has, one hopes, learned from deconstruction to unravel the both/and that is 
inherent in the subtle texture of all signification, by directing her or his 
attention not primarily to the signs themselves but also to the spacing 
between signs. 



Contemporary postmodern thinkers such as John Sallis and Mark C. 

Taylor have elaborated some highly suggestive metaphors for those points of 
tension or li ndecidahil ity within signification where seeming an tit hoses co- 
exist, by alluding to nodes within meaning that are also (k)nots, and which, 
in the wore- ot Sallis, "ope:" reason beyond itself. " '" It is precisely negation - 
imaged by Taylor as the (k)not - that is central to this epistemological 
shift: "Neither something nor nothing, the not falls between being and non- 
being ... the not is not just resistance but something other that simultane- 
ously emerges and withdraws at the elusive point where the religious and 
ethical inevitably intersect."- 11 

During the crisis of The Satanic Verses Salman Rushdie declared: "Unable 
to accept the unarguable absolutes of religion, I have tried to fill up the hole 
with literature. "^ And in the penultimate chapter of his infamous novel, 
the episode of Ayesha's pilgrimage uses the techniques of magical realism to 
deconstruct the apparent binarism of doubt versus (an unorthodox mode 
of) belief. For Rushdie's Ayesha introduces an heretical difference into the 
traditional tenets of Islam. The literal pilgrimage she leads, in its objectively 
deluded aim of reaching Mecca by walking through the Arabian sea, ends in 
death by drowning for the faithful. Nonetheless, the otherwise sceptical sur- 
vivors who lacked the faith to follow Ayesha under the water still think they 
have seen a miracle - a parting of the waters. At the very end of this chapter, 
as Sara Suleri has pointed out, Rushdie replaces the Islamic idea of faith as 
submission with a vivid imaginative expedience of the postmodern motifs 
of "listening" and "opening" that also perceptively allies this experience to 
a disturbing combination of violence and ecstasy. For at this point, a final 
men"ona. c itfermg or :he c isastrous p:lgr.mage inrorm- t'.e dying moments 
of a surviving sceptic, Mirza Saeed. 

Before his eyes closed he felt something brushing at his lips, and he saw the little 
cluster of butterflies struggling to enter his mouth. Then the sea poured over 
him, and he was in the water beside Ayesha, who had stepped miraculously 
out of his wife's body . . . "Open," she was crying. "Open wide!" Tentacles of 
light were flowing from her navel and he chopped at them using the side of his 
hand. "Open," she screamed. "You've come this far, now do the rest" . . . 

His body split apart from his Adam's apple to his groin, so that she could 
reach deep within him, and now she was open, they all were, and at the moment 
of their opening the water parted, and they walked to Mecca across the bed of 
the Arabian Sea." 

When reimagined in this way, far from being antithetically opposed to 
"absolute" concepts such as faith, it seems that it is precisely through its 
negation of traditional beliefs and values that postmodern culture is currently 
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Postmodernism and ethics against 
the metaphysics of comprehension 



Postmodernis 


m, ethics and European * 


success" 


Postmodern ethics is often 


described in vague term 


s such as "openness," 


"otherness"' and "fracture 


" and an "opposition to 


totalizing systems." In 


this chapter, I aim to exph 


in, in one way, why thes 


e terms are vague and 


why they have come to me; 


nsomuchforpostmoder 


n thought. I also argue 


that postmodernism is first 


an ethical position before 


: anything else. 


Mary Midgley writes tha 







the strong unifying tendency that is natural to our thought keeps making us 
hope that we have found a siagiL- pattL-rn whk'h is j Theory of Everything - a 
key to all the mysteries, the secret of the universe ... A long series of failures has 
shown that this can't work. That realisation seems to be the sensible element 
at the core of the conceptual muddle now known as postmodernism. ' 

Midgley's com mem is clear ly r.jjjir n bo Lit postmodernism : it is a "concep- 
tual muddle" (just what does it mean?) and there is some form of "core 
element," however expressed. She is also right that there is (more than) a 
tendency in western Though: : but perhaps not a natural tend en ey ) to red uce 
everything to a system. Is she also right that this tendency has failed to work 
and that the "sensible element" of postmodernism is the "realisation" of this 

Zygmunt Bauman and Jacques Derrida both argue that the different and 

thought: "Nazism was not born in a desert," after all. 1 Perhaps these systems, 
these "theories of everything," did not fail quite enough. Hannah Arendt sug- 
gests that both anti-Semitism and colonial expansion stem from European 
thought. She cites Rhodes's insight into the secret of European power, that 
expansion "is everything ... I wou Id annex the planets if I could," while — 
from the other side, as it were - Fanon writes that it is "in the name of the 
spirit of Europe that Europe has made her encroachments, that she has 



justified her crimes and legitimised the slavery in which she holds four fifths 
of humanity." 5 Simone de Beauvoir identifies western thought as a "male 
activity that in creating values has made of existence itself a value; this activ- 
ity has prevailed over the confused forces of life; it has subdued Nature and 
Woman." 4 It would be easy to argue that other forms of daily oppression 
are evidence too of how little western thought actually fails. The glories of 
science and medicine are one thing, and could and should be shared as widely 
.is possible, bur with these extraordinary inventions of western though 
are interwoven what Peter Winch called the "extra-scientific pretensions o 
t science — which offer easy and implicitly unpalat 
i huge array of problems. {"Science plays its own game; i 
i- incapable of iegitmt ating the other .anguage yaiv.es. The yam e of prescrip- 
tion, for example, escapes it," writes I.yotard.P hanou again: "Europe has 

successful." 6 

Postmodernism is not a response to failures of western thought, but - 
perhaps horrified - to its successes. Postmodernism, implicitly or expli- 
citly, is about ethics before it is anything else. Before it is a style in art 
and architecture; before it is a description of an era ("late-capitalist" or 
"posti:".ct;strial" or "globalized" or "postcolon ial" i; before it is a philo- 
sophical movement, however vaguely defined (as "poststructuralism" or as 

metanarratives," say] it is concerned with ethics. It is an ethical response to 

exactly the idea of a "sing.e aatter:"." that characterizes western thought and 
the activity that stems from that "single pattern." 

"Western thought" is one of those vague terms at which, rightly, people 
look askance; to define it here in detail, even if this were possible, would take 
too long. The "West" is a geographic term designating a space, roughly the 
same as the "First World" but no longer all in Europe. It is also a chrono- 
logical tern", designating a time - perhaps the last 2.500 years, since Creek 
philosophy created a path of thought; perhaps the last 400 years, since the 
Renaissance, colonialism, and the rediscovery of this thought; perhaps the 
last 130 or so, since the exponential growth of scientism . science, and tech- 
uoiogy, in", per ial ism and postimperialism, ;\ni.\ the totalitarian states. It is an 
intellectual term, marking philosophical paths that can be seen to have a 
"family resemblance." It is all these terms at once. By "western thought," I 
mean rough ly sum eth mg I ike a tradition - which is not just ah ilosophy, but 
is also made up of art, literature, politics, the culture of everyday life, every- 
thing that relies on thinking to make it so - which is part of a recognizable 
and "fundamental conceptual system," 7 most powerfully but not exclusively 



i what is called (calls itself?) the western world. Wittgenstein makes a very 

We keep hearing the I'Liv.ark ::-.:.: pbiio'dpay doe' not progress, that we are 
still occupied with the same philosophical problems as were the Greeks. Those 
who say this, however, don't understand why it is so. It is because our language 
has remained the same and keeps seducing us into asking the same questions. 
As long as there is still a verb 'to be' that looks as though it functions in the 

river of time and an expanse of space, etc., etc., people will keep stumbling 
over the same cryptic Jirrie cities and staring m something that no explanation 
seems capable of clearing up." 

e at this sense of a 
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> be - does not offer a new 
il systems based on duty or 
on virtue or on use and ends. Rather, in prying through these explanatory 
systems, it can he seen as jn attempt to respond to the "primordial ethical 
experience" that underlies "the construction of a system, or procedure, for 
form u la ting ,\nii testing the moral acceptability or certain maxims or judge- 
ments relation to social action and civic duty." 9 This is because postmod- 
ernism is, first, the disruption of the metaphysics of comprehension, which 
is the gesture that fhdiricleri:cs western thottgi't. I bis disru jifiun stc/its fm/n 
an encounter with otherness. (But, to disrupt a meeting, you have to at- 
tend it; the tools you use to break up a house are the same tools you use to 
build it. Postmodernism is not outside the metaphysics of comprehension in 
the way that, perhaps, nonwestcrn modes of thinking are.) The metaphysics 
of comprehension is a way of describing bow western Thought works. To 
comprehend means two things: to understand and to take hold, and to do 
one involves, to a lesser or greater extent, the other; they are unavoidably 
intertwined. This is developed from the work of Emmanuel Levinas. 

The Jewish philosopher Emmanuel Levinas (1906-95) was born in 
Lithuania, studied philosophy with Husserl and Heidegger in Germany, and 
settled in bra nee in the early :930s. He in trod ueeel phenomenology to French 
intellectual life. As a French POW, he was imprisoned and escaped death at 
the hands of the Nazis during World War II, although all his and his wife's 
family were murdered (his wife and daughter were hidden first in Paris and 
then in a St Vincent de Paul convent in southern France). After the war, 
he went on to hold chairs in philosophy at Poitiers, Paris-Nanterre and the 
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which exists, but before being under- 

knower, and (z) that which is to be known, separate from the knower: the 
other. What happens when they encounter each other? The knower encoun- 
ters the known as an other to itself, in such a way that respects its otherness 
",\nd without marking it in any way by this cogitative relation" (p. 41). 
(I shall return to this.) But at the same time, and more importantly in this 
context, the knower - and here the knower is one from the West, steeped 
in the "logos of being" (p. 41) - cannot but comprehend the known. This 
comprehension strips the known existent of its otherness because of the way 
it works. Com prehension works by u nd erstanding, by grasping, the known 
existent though a third, neutral term. This third term may be "thought," in 

but an abstract general. It may be sensation, in which the "objective qual- 
ity and the subjective affection are merged" (p. 42,). Or. most sign iticantly, 
this third term may be Being. For Levinas, Heidegger's work is perhaps the 
strongest restatement of western thought and so becomes both his major 



exemplar and opponent. Heidegger takes the experience of being, oftei 
nored by previous philosophers, as the grounding tor thought: ontol 
""Western philosophy," Levinas writes, "has most often been an ontolog 
reduction of the other to the same by interposition of a middle and nei 
term that ensures the comprehension ot being" (p. 43). So it is that "B 
is the light in which existents become intelligible" (p. 41), become "a i 
cept" (p. 43); the "relation with Being that is enacted as ontol- 
in neutralism;; the existent in order to comprehend or grasp it" (p. 46). An 
existent comes to be comprehended because it stands in relation to me, and 
is understood as that "standing in relation to me," not as itself. If I under- 
stand myself as a being who has Being (already reflectively but unretlective, 
already an implicit ph liosoph y absorbed with my mother's 111 ilk; ideas are at 
their most powerful when we do not recognize that they are there), I am led 
to believe that any other existent must have Relay; as I do, and is, in this key 
way at least, the same as me. 

Socrates' reach in a;, Levinas argues, was rhis "primacy of rhe same": "ro 
receive norhing of rhe Other but what is in me" (p. 43 ). (Think of, for exam- 
ple, Socrates's proof of recollection in the Meao.) This is the "mediation . . . 

'betrayal' " of the other into the same. For things, this betrayal is a "surren- 
der" into use by human beings (the rock becomes a useful site for extracting 
ore, the tree a source of timber]. For people, this betrayal is "the terror that 
brings a free 111 an .;:". der the Join : nation ot another" (p. 4 4 ; ; ' "■ think of Fan on 
on "this Europe where they are never done talking of Man, yet murder men 
everywhere they find them." 16 Truth and universality become "impersonal" 
third terms - "and this is another inhumanity" (p. 46). Other examples of 
this "middle and neutral term" are "Hegel's universal, Durkheim's social, 
the statistical laws that govern our freedom, Freud's unconscious" (p. 171), 
and, as I have suggested, Heideggerian "Being." 

The work of ontology, then, "consists in apprehending the individual 
(which alone exists) not in its individuality but in its generality (of which 
alone there is a science). The relation with the other is here accomplished 
only through a third term which 1 rind in my self . . . 1'h ilosophy 1- an ego logy " 
(p. 44). For Levinas, this is tied in with an understanding of freedom (not 
straightforwardly here political freedom). Ontology, the comprehension of 
the other by the same, "promotes freedom" (p. 41) because otherness - 
totally consumed and mediated by the third term - does not impede the 
subject. If there is nothing outside me, I am totally free and without lim- 
its. But the assumption that "there is nothing outside me," nothing other, 
stems from the form of western thought as ontology that takes the "I" as its 
starting point. Freedom, rooted in the "I," opposes that justice that takes 
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of Heidegger: 

To affirm the priority of Being in relation to the existent is to already decide 

is an existent (the ethical relationship) to a relation with the being of the 

existent, which, impersonal, permits the seizure, the domination of the existent 
(a relationship of knowledge] and subordinates justice to freedom- If freedom 
denotes the mode of staying [in the sense of both remaining and delaying] 
the same in the midst of the other, knowledge (where the existent hands itself 
over through the medium of impersonal being) contains the ultimate sense 
of freedom. It would be opposed to justice, which involves obligations with 
regard to an existent that refuses to give itself, the Other ... In subordinating 
every relation with o\i stents tn tho iv latum w; rli F>o:n^, HoiJo^erian ontology 
affirms the primacy of freedom over ethics." 

Once a philosophy of Being has established itself, implicitly or explicitly, an 

ox i sec nt can appear only in, or as a part of, :hat pi" ilosophy. This :r. cans that 
the "I" thinks that it is not delimited in any way as everything it knows is part 
of itself. It is totally free; knowledge is freedom. Moreover, this leads to what 
Levinas calls the "thematization and conceptualisation of the other" that is 
the "suppression or possession of the Other" (p. 46). lS This means that 
western thought, which begins with (or has always been, despite fui'gcnmg 
it: ontology, is a "ph iiosophy of power . . .a philosophy of iu| ustice" (p. 46 ), 
Levinas has pointed out, however, that, as this process of comprehension 

respects the alterity of the existent and does not "mark" it. In this, the very 
nature of the encounter between the same and the other, both concretely 
there, calls into question the "exercise of ontology" and critiques it. He 
writes that a "calling into question of the same - which cannot occur within 

the egoist spontaneity of the same - is brought about by the other" and that 
we "name this calling into question of my spontaneity by the presence of 
the other ethics." Ethics here means the way that the "strangeness of the 
Other, his irreducibility to the I, to my thoughts and possessions" occurs; 
this inability to comprehend and to grasp the other leads to the way in which 
ethics, although not a sort of knowledge, "accomplishes the critical essence 
of knowledge" (p. 4^!: ethics critiques knowledge. 1 ' 

Thus, there are two movements or moments. One is the movement or 
moment of the thought of the West, understood [pace Heidegger) as on- 
tology. Beginning with the "I" and the Being of being, western ontoiogy as 
knowledge leads to the comprehension of the other as the same by taking 
r comprehending, the other as a neutral term that comes from 
, of course, has shades of the Hegelian ism that Levinas distrusts 



so utterly. Its otherness, its difference from the same, the "I," is suppressed. 
This claims to reveal the freedom of the "I," which is not limited by the 
relation to the other, since, in this view and if this view was all there was, 
there is no other with which to be in relation. But this movement or mo- 
ment in fact depends on a relation with the other, that which is outside of 
me, in order to happen. (There would be no need to comprehend or sj;rasp 
the other if the other was not outside the "I" in the first place.) This relation 
is unavoidable. "I cannot disentangle myself from society with the Other" 
(p. 47), and it constantly reemerges: the "comprehension of Being in general 
cannot dominate the relationship with the other" because this relationship, 
despite the ontology of western thought which flies for a radical freedom 
and loneliness, "precedes all ontology" (p. 48). Indeed, for Levinas, the very 
need for ontology, for "I" philosophy, is predicated on the relation with the 
other. Thus, ethics - the relation with the other - is first philosophy. Levinas 
returns to this in a later work, Otherwise than Being, where he asks: why 
"does the other concern me? "What is Hecuba to me? Am I my brother's 
keeper?" His answer to this question is to suggest that these 

questions have meaniu;; only it one h.is already supposed tiu e^o is concerned 
only with itself, is only a concern for itself. In this hypothesis, it indeed remains 
incomprehensible that the absolute outside -of-me, the other, would concern 
me. But in the 'pre-history' of the ego posited for itselt speaks a responsibil- 
ity, the self is through and through a hostage, older than the ego, prior to 
principles." 

Here, he uses the terms "responsibility" and "hostage" to stress that we do 
not have the freedom that western thought would have us believe we do. 



Western thought and otherness 

The aim of his work, then, is to show how, at the same time as western 
thought comprehends the other and makes it into the same, there are also 
ways in which western thought is, unawares, based on the relation with the 
other and how the other can be encountered in a "non-allergic relation" 
(p. 47), through the cracks and boundaries of western thought. This means 
that western thought per se is not to be totally rejected. (This would also 

resolve conflicts of interest.) Rather, it is to be put into question through its 
encounter with otherness. Indeed, Levinas writes that this 

putting into question of the same by the Other... is, beyond knowledge, the 
condition of philosophy ... [It is] not only attested by the articulations of 



Husserlian thong he ... hut also appears at the mi in in its of philosophies: it is 
the beyond-being of Plato, it is the entry through the door of the agent intellect 
in Aristotle; it is the kit- a of Cod in us. surpassing our capacity as finite beings; 
it is the exaltation or tbeori'tkal reasoning in Kant's practical reason; it is the 
study of the recognition by the Other in Hegel himself; it is the renewal of 
duration in Bergson; it is the sobering of lucid reason in Heidegger. 11 

The other both is the foundation of western thought and also marks its limit. 
This putting into question or th I'.t.ni; of the I im its c.iu, however, happen only 
in the "conceptual I a :". g ;; a g e available ... that of the Greek logos": for the 
West, no other cos: ceptual Ins: gunge is easily to hand ."" Tu critique onto.ogy, 
to critique the metaphysics of con: prehe::s inn, the only language available is 
the language of com prehension. As: a tin- critique is begun by an encounter 
with the other. 

This means that there are two kinds of other: (i) the "other" that is within 
the system or "same/other." whose "otherness" is really :.\n inverted projec- 
tion of the same, and (si) the other that is outside and underlies the system. 
This structure is visible in, for example, the way Edward Said suggests that 
western thought created a discourse of orientalism through which it under- 
stood the inhabitants of the Middle East. Regardless of their otherness, they 
were - in the eyes of the "West, at least - transformed into exemplars of the 
opposite of "western virtues." Yet it was the very existence of "nonwest- 
ern" peoples that made "the west" the "West. It can also be seen in Helene 
Cixous's essay "Sorties," which shows how the binary oppositions (such as 
man/woman, father/mother, day/night| leave unthinkable and unthought the 

Postmodernism begins when the mainstream of western thought encoun- 
ters otherness and does not - or tries not to - consume it but instead re- 
sponds to it, using the only language it can, its own "Creek" language."' 
Thus, postmodernism begins in ethics, in a response to otherness; but it can 
only respond through precisely the language that censes otherness and at- 
tempt to fracture that language. Who are these others? In one way, they are 
t perhaps more importantly, the others 
are those with other sociocultural ways 
of thinking or existing in the world. These could be "internal" to Europe 
(women, Jewish, Roma, Sinti; any who do not, for whatever reason, possess, 
as, for Levinas, possession "is pre-eminently the form in which the other 
becomes the same, by becoming mine" (p. 46) or "external," through the 
experiences of trade or colonialism. And this is not meant to suggest, either, 
that western thought is totally monolithic. It is itself made up of mixtures, 
different voices, reflections on encounters, things added by chance or on 
purpose, a combination of rational and religious traditions. All too often, 



r (especially when it has bet 

is dominated by the metaphysics of comprehension. The same metaphysi 
the same urge, underlies the desire 
oppression of peoples, the development of techno: 
planes, "pushing back scientific boundaries"), and the resolution of con- 
flicting claims by putting them into the same language - if possible. The 
point is not that the urge is to be destroyed (which would amount not to the 
deconstruction of the West but to the destruction of the West), but that it 
needs to be reflected on, allowed to go only where it should, its side-effects 
scrupulously watched and reported on. 



Totalitarianism and postmodernism 

One very ^xtromo ox a in pie of the " in oca physics of coin prehension " is in the 
working of the totalitarian states in the twentieth century. Hannah Arendt's 
/ he ( ) rigiiis nl lohs/iii>rii:!iis/n is dedicated not only to unco vol 1 ing the li i story 
and development of Nazism and Stalinism but also to exploring the logic of 
totalitarianism itself. Arendt explores the ideology of the totalitarian regimes; 
ideology for Arendt here means an "-ism which to the satisfaction of their 
.id herein- can explain everything j.i-,6 every occurrence by deducing it from 
a single premise"; the "logic of l\i\ idea." 14 Ideologies, as used by the Nazis 
and in Stalin's USSR, claim to offer a total explanation of history, of the 
past, present, and future. Ideologic,;, thinking "becomes independent of all 
experience"; rh is thinking is li liable to encou liter anyth ing new and consumes 
all within it (p. 470). She continues: 

Ideological thinking orders facts into an absolutely logical procedure which 
st J rts l"n mi .1 .". axiom n tienliy n c c e ;^ 7 e J ei'Linise, dedu, : ng every tin ng else from it. 
The J i- duetto 11 ni'.y p roe e eel .ogic; lly u- ■Jialeettea'iy: 111 ei::'.er case, . : 1 11 vol v,.-. 

process, is supposed to he able to com pre he 11 J the move ill en t of the suprah Li- 
point of depart Lire, experiences no longer interfere with ideological thinking, 
nor can it be taught by reality, (p. 471! 

As she says, the ideas with which these ideologies began were not "Plato's 
eternal essence . . . nor Kant's regulative principle of reason," but this is no 
central to her argument because what made the totalitarian states differen 
was that it was "no longer primarily the 'idea'" that empowered them bu 
which could be developed from it" (pp. 469, 471). 

t only aimed to "to organise the infinite plurality oi 



human beings as if all humanity were just one individual" but also co 
all otherness into its own system (p. 438). The logic on which the; 



nd postmodernism 

The metaphysics of comprehension can also be seen in scientism. The re- 
lationship between the discourses of science and postmodernism have been 
fraught, especially since the Sokal affair and his subsequent book, Fashion- 
able Nonsense.''' Roper Hart suggests that science is one of the "central lacu- 
nae of poststructuralist analyses." 26 I would suppest, however, that much of 
the philosophy of poststructuralism is precisely about science: not, perhaps 
in its everyday form, but in terms of its scope and ambition. It the "post" 
in poststructurahsm begins with the deeonstrnction of San ss lire's project (a 
"science which studies the role of signs")" by bringing to the fore the un- 
and the lopic that follows from them, then the 
e has been at the heart of the postmod em project: "philoso- 
phy, as logocen tin's m , is present in every scientific disci pi in e," said Derrida in 
an interview, and it is often forgotten that much of Lyotard's The Postmodern 
Condition, too, is concerned with the role of science. ! * The metaphysics of 
comprehension can be seen in the work of Daniel Dennett, one of the leading 
philosophers of science. He argues that science tends towards the "desire to 
red nee. to u 11 ite, to explain it all in one big overarch ing theory. "-' ; "O nee you 
have ex p. a 1 nee every th ing tha: h aniens," 1 ) en ne:t writes, "you've e\ plained 
everything."- Once the system (science, in this case) has comprehended 
everything on its own terms, then there is nothing more - no otherness. 
A less abstract example of the metaphysics of comprehension in science is 
the case of Richard Dawkins and "Kennewick Man." In 1996, a (possibly) 
9,000-year-old skeleton was found in Kennewick in Washington State in the 
USA. As the scientists were beginning to do DNA tests on the bones, the 
five local Native American tribes demanded the return of the remains, which 
were exhumed on their land, for burial. Dawkins cites one as saying, "From 
our oral histories, we know that our people have been part of this land since 
the beginning o: :m".e. We do not believe our people migrated here from an- 
other continent, as the scientists do. " " Dawkins is extremely unsym pathetic 
to these others, to these other beliefs that he sees as clearly wrong. Indeed, he 
finds them laughable. His scientism has comprehended the Native A 
beliefs as "superstition" and as "false belief" - the opposite to his "st 
and "true belief" - and so he is no longer attending to them as otl 
his discourse, but only as terms within his discourse. The point here 
that carbon dating itself is right or wrong, but that, as even Dennet 



"there is no such thing as philosophy-free science." 31 It is what underlies 
tli Lit philosophy that is open to question for precisely the ways in which 
it encounters otherness. Dawkins, who scorns the Native Americans, does 
not encounter them in any real way. Postmodernist thought is not able to 

proclaim science wrong or right, especially within the highly complex sets 
ut protocols that determine changes in science and lead to the discover.es 
of, for example, medicines. It is, however, able to highlight where science, 
"ted by a philosophy it no longer admits," turns into scientist!!. l; Jonathan 
Ree writes about the "risk that our ideas of objectivity, method and science 
and indeed of being 'up to date' will introduce distortions of their own" He 
continues: "They have their own peculiar histories after all, and they too can 
carry unsuspected biases. That is why there is a standing cultural necessity 
tor philosophy - for philosophy as a critique of m eta physics (though not nec- 
essarily distinct from it) and for philosophy as distinct from science (but not 
necessarily opposed to it)."" The "bias" that lies at the heart of scientism 
(and perhaps ot science) is the attempt to explain, and so to comprehend, 
everything. 

Conclusion 

Levinas's analysis of the "omnivorous philosophy" that underlies western 
thought is one way of showing how the ethical response to the events of the 
past and present underlies postmodernism. I would suggest that, without 
the need to take on board more of Levinas's thought, analogous structures 
are visible in the thought of other figures. Deletlze and Guattari, opposed to 
I.evinas in man)' ways', m'j "participants in what might :-e described as the 
advent of a 'postmodern ethics' ... posed in the light of the dissolution of 

of the individual's allegiance to the social community."" Here, both the 
"rational, judging subject" and the contract-based community partake of 
the metaphysics of comprehension that reduces otherness to a third term es- 
tablished by that same metaphysics, and its "dissolution" - if too hopeful - 
certainly reflects a disruption. Foucault can be seen to be showing (perhaps 
in broad strokes) the ways in which western thought turned forms of other- 

into third terms (madness, homosexuality, criminality) and so stripped their 
otherness from them and incorporated them within the system of itself. It 
can also be seen, perhaps, and at an angle, in the work of Adorno. He writes, 
aphoristically, that dialectical thought "is an attempt to break through the 



Postmodernism and ethics 

ruse of reason would like to hold sway over the dialectic too."'* Following 
Benjamin, Adorno argues that the obligation is to "think at the same time 
dialectially and un dialectic ally"; that it is necessary to use reason and not to 

use it simultaneously, 1 ? 

It is true that this ethics - the disruption of western thought through 
western thought based on a more primordial response to the other - is, 

.is Derrida points out, "an ethics without law and without concept, wind) 
maintains its non-violent purity only before he in a; determined as concepts 

metaphysics of comprehension and would become blind to some others. This 

is why many postmodern thinkers and writers continue to use vague terms 
such as "openness" or "fracture"; the specificity of, say. an axiom would 
immediately betray the ethical intention. But, by the same token, it cannot 
be forever free-floating, since, first, we live in a world and, for Levinas, our 
subjectivity arises from our ethical responsibilities in it; second, there are 
obvious ethical needs; and third, in order to respond it is necessary to do 
so through recog:". itiu:". and reorganization or older Thoughts ..w\i.\ moments 
of culture. Thus, the ethical interruption must become, cannot but be, cod- 
ified in a polities, a morality, a position, an identity. But this must also be 
always ready to interrupt itself again in the name of the obligations to which 
it responds. The ethics of postmodernity is not an ethics of freedom: for 
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COSTAS DOUZINAS 



Law and justice in postmodernity 



An apparent paradox characterizes conten" porary law. The legal system is 
going through a serious crisis while i li rispr li d on cc is on joy ins; something of 

demand for ethics. To start with ethics, over the last twenty years a widely felt 
sense that justice has miscarried has been evident. In the United Kingdom, 
justice has been aborted in miscarriages of justice and denials of access to 
justice, in racial and gender discrimination, in institutional violence and legal 
dogmatism . Many invent legal reforms, most importantly the introduction 

of abuse, but they have been criticized for timidity. But, for the legal scholar, 
the question is somewhat different. How is it that we came to the point 

of morality? Michel Foucault has called the great eighteenth-century civil 
lawyers who stood against the autocratic state "universal intellectuals": the 
"man of justice, the man of law, he who opposes to power, despotism, the 
abuses and arrogance of wealth, the universality of justice and the equity of 
an ideal law.'" Postmodernity has undermined our belief in the universality 
of law or in the ability of an ideal equity to ground its operations. What is 
the meaning of justice in a world of cognitive and moral uncertainties? 

The moral deficit of law goes hand in hand with the crisis of legal form. 
This concerns the complementary process of pro. iterating | urid ification of 
social and private spaces and or privatization or deregulation of hitherto 
public areas of concern and provision. This double move has turned the tradi- 
tional divide and boundary between public and private arenas of action and 
regulation, upon which much of modern law rests, into an elastic line of 
passage, communication, and osmosis. Administrative law, to take an obvi- 
ous case, keeps extending its scope to an increasing number or previously 
domestic areas. This regulatory colonization does not seem to represent or 
pursue any inherent logic, overarching policy direction, or coherent value 

1,6 
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system. Policy considerations differ between family law and planning or be- 
tween cr im inal | ustice anil the regu .at: on or official secrecy, privacy, and data 
protection. Even worse, con trad ictory policies appear to in otivate roizn latory 
practices in each sphere. The fragmented legal form keeps colon. zing the 
social, a development that goes hand in hand with the privatization of pub- 

Both sides of this extension and mutation in the governance of society have 
profoundly affected the nature of legal rules. Rules as normative propositions 

are supposed to pre '-en cc general a nil abstract criteria or right a:", c wrnni;, to 
anticipate ;w\i.\ descri :-e broad types or tactual situations, and to aser ibe legal 
entitlements and obligations to wide categories of (legal | subjects. Regulatory 
practices, by contrast, are detailed, specific, .^nc discretionary. They change 
in accordance with the vagaries of the situation and the contingency of the 
administrative involvement; they dis:ribute benefits, facilities, ..w\i.\ positions 
according to policy choices rather than entitlement; they construct small- 
scale institutions, they assign variable and changing roles to subjects, they 
plan local and micro-relations, c\i-:i\ they discipline people and agencies by 
arranging them along lines of normal behavior. In the United States, this 
over-.t'gali/ation has led to a grave sense of unease expressed when lawyers 
are routinely seen as greeny money-pinchers who care about fees more than 

It was against this background that postmodern and critical approaches 
came to prominence and gave a new lease of lire to a jurisprudence that had 
become largely irrelevant and terminally boring.' The decline of legal for- 
malism Line positivism, the mainstay or modernism, lee to a number o: new 

I urisprudence.' The first phase of postmodern jurisprudence addressed the 

demand for an ethics in an attempt to develop a postmodern approach to 

I ustice anil in Jgm ear. I in-- essay rollows broad ly the sam e trajectory. 



Jurisprudence and modernity 

The history of | urisprudence can be describee as the history of the meaumgis ) 
of the word "law." Generations of jurisprudence writers have subdued their 
readers by obsessively addressing the question, "What is law?" The "con- 
cept" of law, the "idea" of law, and "law's empire" are phrases found in the 
titles ofsomeofthe most influential jurisprudence textbooks. 9 Jurisprudence 
set itself the task of uncovering and pronouncing the truth about law and 
approached the task by following two major approaches, the internal and 



external. Internal theories adopt the point of view of the jud; 



ended si 

. , 1 1 pronouncements, a practice useful for a certain type of pedag,_ OJ 

but intellectually slightly suspect. External theories, by contrast, typically 

the socio!ogy-of-law ant. Marx ist approaches, treat reasons, arguments, and 
justifications as "facts" to be incorporated in wider nonlegnl explanatory 
contexts. The task here is to identify the causal chains that shape or are 
shaped :-y legal praecipes. External theories could be used as a corrective to 
the excessive formalism of jurisprudence and provided the background and 

intentions and in structure rather :han agency Kept then" marginalized. Nor- 
mative jurisprudence became the standard fare of the lawschool curriculum 

politically aware. 

Within normative jurisprudence, legal positivism has been the dominant 
and typically modernist internal approach. Hans Kelsen and Herbert Hart, 
the two towering influences of continental and Anglo-American positivism, 
turned the study of law into a science. Kelsen called his approach a "pure 
theory of law," a discourse of truth about norms. IO The object of study was 
defined as the logical hierarchy of norms, presented as a coherent closed and 

all nousystemic normative matter, such as content, context, or history. All 

subsumption of inferior to superior norms and no possibility of conflict be- 
tween the two exists. At the basis of the pyramid a presupposed Grundnorm 

with no substantive value. 

Herbert Hart, the most prominent English positivist, constructed his the- 
ory in a more pragmatic fashion. Hart calls his "concept of law" both an 
essay in descriptive sociology and an analytical jurisprudence. Law should 
be distinguished both from coercion and from morality and should be ap- 
proached as a coherent and self-referential system of rules. Rules refer to 
other rules and their systemic interdependence determined the existence, va- 
lidity, and values of any particular rule. Hart shifts the question from "What 
"" o "What is a modern legal system?" and finds the answer in the 
- - -,{ primary rules of obligation, such as those of crime or tort, 

changed, and applied. Behind all, a master rule, the rule of 
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recognition, determines whether a particular rule is legal and a legal sys- 
tem exists. But when Hart turns from his virulently systemic order to the 

actual interpretation and application of the rules, a small chink appears in 
the edifice. In most cases, legal terms and rules have a paradigmatic core 
or settled meaning that makes interpretation n on controversial. Occasion- 
ally, however, certain terms have a linguistic or motivated indeterminacy, a 
"penu m bra of doubt" as to their meaning. In such instances, the interpret- 
ing iuc.ge and the applier administrator must exercise a degree of discretion. 

dreaded supplement to positivism. 

The political dimension of the exclusion of morality should be sought in 
the modern experience of relativism and pluralism and the fear of nihilism. 
Law is presented as the answer to the irreconcilability of value and the 
most perfect embodiment of human reason. Private law turns social conflict 

the technicians of rules and procedures. Public law imposes constitutional 
I im its and normative restrictions u pon the organization a 
power. The logic of rules depersonalizes power and st 

ralism, and nonjudicial methods of dispute resolution; the insistence on the 

declaratory role of statutory interpretation and the "strictness" of precedent; 
the emphasis on the "literal" rule of interpretation that allegedly allows the 
exclusion of subjective preference and ideological disposition: these are key 
components of the rule of law as the law of rules and, at the same time, 
facets of the attempt to rid the law of ethical considerations. 

At this crucial point, iurisprudence turned its atter 
semiotics, and literary theory as an aid to the ailing enterprise of po; 
The hermeneutic turn expressed the deeply felt need foi 
ity. Positivism had based the legitimacy of law on forma 
consequent decline of ethical eon-. derations. Using the < 

moral values and principles in law. The effort was motivated by cognitive- 
epistemoiogicai and political considerations. A "science" of law could be 
founded only on observable, objective phenomena, not on subjective and 
relative values. This purified science of norms preoccupied itself with ques- 
tions of validity and presented the law as a coherent, closed, and formal 
system guaranteed internally through the logical interconnection of norms 
i ally through the rigorous reject ion of all nousystemic matter such 



The importation of hermeneutics, semiotics, and literary theory in ju- 
r is pi 1 Lid en co was motivated by the urgent need to correct the descriptively 
[]1lh1l'(.| unfc and morn.ly mi puvenshed theory o: saw as exclusively ru.es. and 

that the law is a valuable source of meaning, and that it means values. We 

may even accep: t:". a: jud ieiai reasoning and justification can ley; it. in ately lead 
to conflict ins; directions, hut, as a minimum, the law is about interpreting 
texts. We can therefore abandon the Grundnorm and the rule of recognition 
for the mean in a; utm eauing; we can replace or su pp lenient the technical rules 
of legal reasoning with the protocols of interpretation or with the study of 
rhetorical tropes and berm eneutical criteria: we can approach the texts of 
law through the law of text. 

The literary and hernieneutical turn gave legal theory a long-lost sense of 

law and, in particular, of judicial interpretation. The new jurisprudence 
of meaning responded to the highly topical demand, as ethics became part 
and justification of the newly discovered interpretative character of the legal 
enterprise. But there is a catch. To take Ronald Dworkin's popular hermeneu- 
tieal theory, the operation of law is presented as necessarily embodying j.:-.ii 
following moral values and principles. The law is no longer just about rules 
in the manner of Hart and certainly it is not the outcome of the untram- 
meled will of an omnipotent legislator, as John Austin, the nineteenth-century 
rounder o: legal positivism, :'.,u: argued. Law's empire includes principles j.:-.t.\ 
policies, and its application involves creative acts of interpretation. Judges 
are asked to construct the notorious "right answer" to legal problems by de- 
veloping political ..w\i.\ moral theories that would present the law in the best 
possible light ..w\i.\ creare an image of rbe "community as integrity." Legal 
texts must be read as a single and coherent scheme animated by the princi- 
ples of "justice and fairness and procedural process in the right relation." 11 
A similar position can be found in the work of James Boyd White, the most 
prom iuent representative of the " law and literature" movem eut. Justice m ust 
be approached as translation. 1 ' 

Morality and moral philosophy enter the law and are correctly recognized 

tice by presenting the law as the perfect narrative of a happy community. 
Morality is no longer a set of subjective and relative values, as the posi- 
tivists claim, nor is it a critical standard against which acts of legal power 
can be judged. If a right legal answer exists and can be found, even in hard 
cases, through the use of moral philosophy, judges are never left to their own 
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devices and indicia! choice can be exorcised. Hart had reluctantly accepted 

the rational completeness and coherence of the law. Dworkin's hermeneu- 

tics present interpretation as both formally authorized by j.:-i6 replete with 
morality. Against the positivist lack of interest in ethics, the interpretative 
scholars assert that the law is all morality and that judicial interpretation 
implies or leads to an ethics of legal reading. 

Undoubtedly, the law is interpretation, and interpretation is the life of law. 
The law may follow principles and further values. But there is more to it: be- 
fore a ne after the mean ing-giving act, law is force. ' ' Statutes, u dements, and 
ad m inistrative decisions act u pun people and in" pose patterns of behavior, at- 
titudes, and, ultimately, sanctions. According to Robert Cover's emblematic 
statement, "legal interpretation takes place in a field of pain and death." 14 

of the legal operation, fully acknowledged :-y :he ear.)' positivists, was under- 
played later by Kelsen and Hart and became extinct in recent hermeneutics. 
In their enthusiasm for the semantic component and creative interpretation, 
the law is presented as exclusively textual and ethical. 

We are thus faced with a new paradox; power relations and practices pro- 
liferate and penetrate deep into the social, often taking a loose and variable 
legal form. Their common characteristics are few; an often extremely tenu- 
ous derivation from the legislative power, and more importantly their link 
with the increasingly empty referent "law," which bestows upon them its 
symbolic and legitimatory weight. If, for positivism, the "law is the law," 

the underlying idea becomes now fully radicalized. Power relations are law 
if and when they successfully attach to themselves the predication "legal," 
or, law is everything that succeeds in calling itself law. But the most ad- 
vanced legal theory ignores these accelerating developments and continues 
to be preoccupied, like classical political philosophy, with sovereign:)' and 
right, representation and delegation, integrity ..w\i.\ "right answers." It ex- 

aud centralist expression of the legal system . which is increasingly becom mg 
unrepresentative of the whole system. If positivism fails to understand the 

istic by neglecting power or :cii uciug and su bsu m ing it under the operations 
of legal /opis. Aiwttirittis est jmtestiis mm iicrittis; authority lies in power 
and not in truth. 

It appears therefore that the presentation of law as a unified and coherent 
body of norms or principles is rooted in the metaphysics of truth rather than 
in the politics and ethics of justice. The truth of justice is justice as truth. 



From this it follows that law is the form of power, and power should be ex- 
ercized in the form of law. Power is legitimate if it follows law, nomas, and 
if nomas follows logos, reason. This peculiar combination of the descriptive 

dence. The task postmodern jurisprudence has set itself is to deconstruct 
logonomocentrism in the texts and operations of law. The hermeneutical 

must be argued and fought for rather than simply assumed. Furthermore, 
in order to understand justice, the specifically legal facet of morality, we 
must link it with law's force. Postmodern jurisprudence abandons the key 

premises of amor, 1 ., positivism and of too-moral hut power-less hermeneu- 
tie jurisprudence. In a first phase, it addressed the positivist and formal- 
ist foundations of jurisprudence. The second, following the moral turn in 
postmodern theory, opened new ways tor examining justice, judgment, and 



Deconstructing law's formalism 

rting point of postmodern u r isprudenee is the recognition that post- 
legality defies both the positivist and the moralistic image. Law is 
ited through a myriad rules and regulations, of statutes, decrees, ad- 

i and disciplines; multiform institutions and personnel; plural 

have proliferated and cannot be presented as the embodiment of the public 
good, the general will, the wishes of the sovereign people in Parliament, or 
so in e other coherent system of principle. The distinctions between public -j.::*} 
private and between rule and discretion, the hallowed bases of the rule-of- 
law ideal, are gradually becoming anachronistic as rule-makers couch their 
delegations of authority to ; 
tors adopt policies, guideline 
and protect themselves from challenge. Legislative anu regulatory systems 
are adopted to promote transient, provisional, and local policy objectives 
with no immediate or obvious link with wider social policy. Policy has be- 
eom e visible throughout the operation of law-m aking and ..\i.\ in i lustration; in 
many instances policy and rule-making a:'e delegated to experts, who fill the 
gaps accord ing to the latest claims of scientific knowledge. Law appears at its 
most im peri til is tic at the precise moment when it starts losing its specificity. 
The condition ot postmodern::;' has UTeversibly removed the aspiration of 
unity in law. Everything that successfully attaches the term "law" to its 
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operations and mobilizes the coercive force of the state becomes law. In this 
sense, the "law" can be constituted not theoretically but only intuitively and 
politically. The law has no essence but only operations. 

Methodologically, post in ode en Jurisprudence, unlike contextual ap- 
proaches, carefully reads legal texts and legal history and treats them as 
the privileged terrain of study. But, unlike internal theories, it reads these 

of the traumas created by the institution. If there is patriarchy or economic 

exploration, it will be traced in the law report or the statutory provisions, 

be followed outside of the text in the lives of people and the history of 
domination. Neither just in the text nor only outside of it "in the world," 
postmodern theory explores the text u a I ..w\i.\ institut.inial orga n 1/ at ion of the 
law. The law, as a system of signs and part of the symbolic order, is both 
necessary and fictitious. But law's fictions operate and change the world; 
they help to establish the subject as free and/because subjected to the logic 
of the institution. 

The close reading adopted as the method of early postmodernism was 

cording to the critic Jonathan Culler, the encounter between deconstruction 
and law "seems nearly pre-ordained - they seem in some sense made for each 
other." 1 - 5 It is not difficult to see why. Jurisprudence is obsessed with order. 
Its task has been to present law as a system that follows a strict logic of rules 
or a disciplined and coherent arrangement of principles, a procedure that 
would, it is hoped, give law identity, cignity. and legitimacy. The corpus ot 
law is presented almost literally as a body. It m ust either digest and transform 
the nonlegal into legality, or it must reject it. God's law in naturalism, the 
1 1 ni nd/iiirm -J.:':*} rule of recognition of the positivists, the principles ..w\i.\ the 
right answers of the hermeneuticians are the topoi of order, identity, and 
unity. It is not surprising that, when the question of law's legality becomes 
Kill offer a definition of essence; they will con- 
racteristics and will inscribe legality within 
a history conceived exclusively as the unfolding of meaning. The effort to 
distinguish the legal from the nonlegal progresses from the search for an 
exhaustive list of markers that map out the whole field to the stipulation of a 
single law of the genre, the law of law. The law can claim its empire because 
it can be clearly delineated from its outside, its context and terrain of oper- 
ations. But according to a forceful deconstructive principle, which receives 
its most compelling application in law, a field is self-sufficient only if its out- 
side is distinctly marked so as to frame and constitute what lies inside. The 



orality, politics, economics - is as much 
of the field as what is proper to it. 

Early postmodern jurisprudence adopted three d- 
that addressed, it turn, the concepts, the argum 

briefly. 



Concepts and conceptual chains 

The tir st approach focused on key jur isprudentiai and doctrinal concepts ..w\i.\, 
through the close reading of legal texts, showed that they cannot deliver the 

particularly popular with critical legal scholars in the United States was to 
show that legal Texts followed a i] uasi-structuralist a it an gem en: ..w\ in" a ted by 
concept.; a. juxtapositions and bipolar: ties. The p.; aiic/private d ivid e, for ex- 
ample, underpins the idea of the rule of law and supports areas of individual 
autonomy five of state intervention. The rule/policy opposition permeates 
tort and contract, while the opposition between universalis!!! and cultural 
relativism or communitarianism has dominated the debate on human rights. 
The distinction between fact and value becomes the is/ought distinction of 
legal positivism, while that between form and substance and its double be- 
tween principles and policies express the fault-line of lega 
These bipolarities in theory and doctrine are presented as i 
d i st met and antagon istie forms of legai reason ing, doctrinal < 

u-'ious example: judicial reasoning is distinguished into the 
ormal" styles. The former emphasizes policy concerns and 
is to follow the intention of the legislator and the purpose 
of the rule, and examines the wider social desirability of alternative out- 
comes. The latter claims strict adherence to the rules, interprets literally, 
and promotes |iidieial abstinence when "gaps" appear in the legal ediriee. 
A related and pervasive conceptual juxtaposition is that between rules and 
policy. Rules are said to make for certainty, predictability, and fairness, while 
policies and discretion are said to make for substantive |ustice, adaptation 
to the contingencies of the -..t. anon, are purposeh iness : .1 interpretation. 
Bli :, while the terms of the opposition are presented as external, they depend 
for their existence on the difference that separates them. In the terminology 
, each concept is constituted through its differential rather 
e value. As a result, no concept can be properly consti- 
trace of its opposite inhabiting it and barring its closure. 
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in this sense, legal concepts are nonidentical at their core. These bipolarities 

represent the d ream of lega; '.: :". ity, total ity, and order, but are n :'.i:;':'m ined by 
what Derrida has called a "regulated incoherence within conceptually." 16 

Doctrinal con struct ion presents a part of law as a closed structure of norms 
that cohere according to formal principles of noncontradiction. Contract 

law, tor exam pie, or a particular doctrine in it, such as m istake or m is re pre- 
sentation, is separated, and the chosen texts, case reports, or statutory pro- 

or reason for the decision. The conceptual opposition - form/substance, 
rule/policy, etc. - is then presented as the organi/ing principle of the struc- 

agreed norms from comeiex texts, such as law reports, is always 

the result of judicial institutional power rather than 
e closure. Furthermore, doctrinal structures are de- 
-ed and doubly open: first, towards their outside, those areas of law 
excluded in the determination of the materials to be treated as relevant 
and, second, because of the differential value that allows the opposition to 
operate. 

Duncan Kennedy demonstrated, for example, how common law doctrinal 
categories tail in their attempt to mediate a "fundamental contradiction" 
between self and others. This contradiction pervades the whole law, acts as 

endless and fruitless repetition. 1 ? He was followed by more specific studies, 
such as Gerald Frug's analysis of administrative law, which concluded that 
the pervasive objective/su b|ective opposition cannot hold. "The facets of 

objectivity that they cannot convincingly represent the expression o: human 
individuality. Similarly the facets that need to be objective have become so 
riddled with subjectivity as to undermine their claim to represent common 
interest." 1 * For Clare Dalton, too, 

form is by reference to substance, even as substance can be defined only by 

its compliance to form . . . Each supposed "solution" to one of these doctrinal 
conundra, each attempt at a definition of lini'-Jrr.wing, winds up mired at 
the next level of analysis in the unresolved dichotomy it purported to leave 
behind." 

These studies popularized the "indeterminacy diesis," a legal expression of 
deconstruction's "undecidability." The indeterminacy of doctrine is logically 
and formally unavoidable because "there will remain in any legal dispute 



is always perfectly plausible." 10 

These problems cannot be avoided by using the "context" of the rule or 
text. The indeterminacy is not resolved by adontmg a constructive approach 
to interpretation ..w\i.\ attending; to the intention of the legislator or to the 
context of the iudgmen:. While legal interpreTation takes place in the con- 
text of a particular conflict, every "context" in itself is a text that needs 
further interpretation. Authorial intention, particularly when the author is 
a collegiate body such as the Framers of the Constitution or Parliament, 
:abie than the mean ing of the text. O pen ing the text to its 
iry he I'm eneutical operation but. if any tiling, it m u I tip lies 
interpretative d iff. c '.H ties. Read ing a law report in terms ot its politics, as crit- 
ical legal scholars tend to do, is a valuable process. But this, in turn, opens 
to further and often inconsistent readings of the law in terms of its economic 
function (as in the school of law and economics), its ideological operation (as 
in Marxist read ings i. or its aesthetic organ i/ation and psychoanalytical lay- 
ers (in a law-and-literature reading). Legal texts are bound by thei 
but the context itself is boundless. 



Argii/itciittitii 1 ? iiiitiiisisti'iicies 
A second level of deconstruction moves from conceptual paradoxes to the 

an effortless manner, in which argumentative development and closure fol- 
low naturally from the premises and any embarrassing evidence is treated as 

dicTions. disparities, :\\~\ti conflicts within and between argumentative lines, 
which frustrate the promises of closure of the text and open possibilities that 
the textual surface ignores. 

Take, for example, the well-known rules on offer and acceptance in 
the law of contract, which have become a cause celebre of postmodern 
I urisprudence. 11 An offer becomes binding when the offeree has accepted 
all the important terms of the offer and has expressed this acceptance to 
the offeror in a clear and unequivocal way. Contract law assumes a repre- 
sentational model of language, according to which ideas, thoughts, and the 
acceptance of the offer are first formed in the mind of the contractors and 
then communicated in linguistic form. Once the minds have "met" through 
the assent of the offeree, the contract has been completed and is binding on 
the parties. When the contractors are present, the requirement of a separate 



expression of consciousness, will clnriry intentions and prevent future dis- 
agreements as to the meaning and terms of the contract. When, however, 
negotiation- are conducted inter absentes, ~y means or a letter, fax, telex, or 
email, communication is an indispensable element for the acceptance of the 
offer and the conclusion of the contract. 

One would expect that, in such cases, an offer would be turned into a 
binding contract upon the delivery of the letter of the offeree and its perusal 
by theofferor. According to the "postal rule," a hallowed part of contract law 
introduced in the case of Adams v. Lindsellin i 818, however, an acceptance 
is binding from the moment of its posting by the offeree. It remains binding 
upon the unsuspecting offeror even if it is lost, destroyed, or never delivered. 

letters and acceptances are distinct and may he temporarily or permanently 

ot minds" and create- hmding effects. This precedence is nor |ust temporal. 
There is always a possibility - therefore a necessary possibility - that the 
letter may not arrive. In this case, the principle of the postal rule, according 
to which the circulation of letters and signs creates effects although there 

the principle of the main rule with its demand for clear communication. 
These "exceptional" cases help us to understand the norm. 

The standard contract-law textbook expresses surprise at the postal rule 
because it completely undermines the metaphysics of contract. It appears 
strange that the :'ei| u irement or communication, which is "devoid" of all 
practical content in face-to-face contracts, is not applicable "in the most 
important arena of its application." 12 " It proceeds to explain the anomaly 
through the history of the rule. "Adams v. Lindsel! was the first offer and 
acceptance case in English law, and in i 81 8 there was no rule that acceptance 
must be communicated. As so often happens in English law, the exception is 
historically anterior to the rule." !J The cornerstone of the law, which regu- 
lates the communication, verification, and validity of a 

terference and disagreement. And as the textbook states, 
occurrence in common law. The exception, the law of the 

of writing) comes before the phone (the belief in the unmediated presence 
" c ■ -.-™.™ ess and intention in the voice and in the possibility of uninter- 

communication. This is the case in agreements between both 



;sent and present contractors and throughout the 
w. Writing, the privileged mode of legality, with i 
id repetition, both facilitates and frustrates law's 



Intel-textual jiussibilit, 



A third type of heterogeneity results from th 

gal texts. Legal documents display discrepanc 
from the fact that their various elements, parts, and layers, with their differ- 
ent roles, functions, and operations, are brought together with quotes j.cA 
grafts from other texts, must survive in uneasy ..w\i.\ unstable combinations, 

in trials and recorded in the reports is not constructed and evaluated against 
some "hard" external reality. On the contrary, the construction of the rel- 
evant law (the major premise of the legal syllogism) and fact-finding (the 
minor premise) follow standard and coherent narrative frameworks drawn 
from the stock or specialist and common knowledge. Events, contrail ictory 
evidence, and conflicting witness statements must be constructed into a nar- 
rative framework, which carries within it tacit evaluations/ 4 Adjudication 
involves the choice of one coherent and plausible narrative for the emplot- 
ment of the facts of the case from those on offer, which is then "matched" 
with the narrative pattern of the legal rule. But there is more; the relevant 
law may come from many different sources and, at common law, it involves, 
as we saw, the extraction of an authoritative legal rule from the narrative of 
precedent cases and law reports. This again means that the different layers 
that have go:". e into the writing of the | udgm enc may lead to d ifrerent form u- 

that stays close to the narrative of the earlier case. The potential for multiple 
formulations of facts and law of both the present and the previous cases 
and the continuous dialogue of legal texts with nonlegal contexts creates a 

fertile ground tor alternative readings. These c iscursive i-iscrepaucies do nor 

of legal reasoning. As a result, they have largely remained hidden and have 

become a privileged terrain tor postmodern jurisprudence. 

One strategy concentrates on the discrepancy between the surface argu- 
ments of the text Ji-n\ its rhetorical organization. Legal texts, like a certain 
type of philosophy, have always aspired to a state ot linguistic transparency 
in which the clarity and rigor of argument will not be contaminated by the 
"irrational" and devious figures of speech. Plato fired the opening salvo in 



Law and justice in postmodernism 

this campaign by expelling poets from his Republic- John Locke and the early 
Wittgenstein followed suit by trying to imagine a fully logical language not 
dissimilar to mathematics. But this is both impossible and undesirable. Legal 
,w.6 philosophical tc\ts as imguistic constructs ..w\i.\ repositories or meaning 
are rhetorical like all texts. Indeed, the texts that most stubbornly deny their 
rhetorical construction are best suited to their deconstruction. 

Take, for example, John Y'mnis's Natural Law and Natural Rights, an influ- 
ential couteni porary res ta rem ent of the naturalist tradition. Linn is attorn pts 
to ground bis list of eternal and absolute goods on intuition and practical rea- 
soning rather than on traditional or divine authority. A central trope in this 
endeavor is the figure of the "sceptic," who throughout the text challenges 
its insights and is juxtaposed to the "clear-headed and wise men." These 

"self-evidently" true character of the argument. The sceptic is presented as 
slightly dim and villainous; he cannot grasp the meaning of self-evidence and 

instead he uses rhetoric and flower)' language in his attempt to misdirect the 
reader. The operation of self-evidence as a method of proof is not dis 



because it would have to be "embarrassingly complex"; but the "sceptic" 
who doubts it is "disqualified from the pursuit of knowledge" and becomes 

rain of literature; threats and sanctions are the domain of the law. Against 

organization of the text shows it to be the opposite, a legal positivism. As 
in all positivism, a sovereign power (the author! commands the subject (the 
reader) using rewards (self-evidence) and punishments (putting to silence). 
At the end, the text admits inadvertently that its claims are "plays on mean- 
ground the good on the denial of rhetoric can be conducted only in a highly 
rhetorical fashion that unpicks the jurisprudential claims. 

To conclude, the first deconstruetive phase of postmodern jurisprudence 
tried to show how theoretical concepts and doctrinal structures are always 
md fissured by necessary contradictions and het 



By the end of the 1980s the indeterminacy thesis was firmly established and 
accepted to such an extent that even the opponents of postmodernism had 
to account for it. For critical legal scholars, the deconstruction of formalism 
was part of the attempt to undermine the legitimacy of a law that could not 
deliver justice. Deconstruction revived the jurisprudential debate but did not 
seem to affect the ways of the law. At that point the question changed. If it 
is true that legal texts have many contradictory, paradoxical, and contlic:mg 
meanings, what is it that keeps Texts together, authorizes one interpretation 
over against possible others, and gives them their power to order the world? 



The urgent task was to explore the ethical dimensions, to find 


methods of 


distinguishing between the flippant and the fundamental, the wt 


-rthless and 


the worthwhile, without in any way reinstating the modernist cl 


aims to the 


power of authority. This was the point at which postmodernisi 


n generally 


went political and ethical. In law, it meant a turn towards just 


ice and the 


operation of judgment. 





The ethics and justice of alterity 
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to which the law and its judgments are called to account. In this sense, a law 

nor inspire. 

We have traveled a long way from these classical formulations of justice. 

Contemporary | ur.spvudence identities ; us tice fu My with the law. Leiial.ty. the 
rule of law, the impartiality of the judiciary, the correct following of formal 
procedures, are the main topics in the discussion of justice. Law is seen as 
the main answer to the weakening of authority and the moral polyphony of 

modern society. Liberal philosophy, a- interpreted by Rawls, for instance, 
assumes a wide variety of incommensurable, even opposed conceptions of 
the good (life) and tries to create a framework of cooperation within which 
conflict can be constrained and individuals can pursue their private aims. In 
the absence of any widely shared vision of the good life, liberalism relies on 

Law excludes from its domain considerations of value and limits the quest for 
or the application of any substantive criteria of justice. The law becomes the 
main substitute for absent ethics and the emptied normative realm. Indeed, 
the very absence of ethical value, the flight of justice, ensures the morality 
of the law. This is the basis of the jurisprudential claim that unjust laws 
should be obeyed as the morality of legality overrides any local injustice. 17 
ay have been abstracted from law but the legal enterprise 
ssed with the overall attribute of morality. On the surface, 

orm and from the good to the right. The foundation of 
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meaning and value has been firmly transferred from the transcendent to the 
social and, in this transition, normativity has forfeited its claim to substance 
and value and has replaced them with blanket certifications of source and 
of conformity with form. In the world of law, justice and injustice refer 
to fairness, the restoration of balance and proportion and the redress of 
the status quo between individuals. But this is a limited conception of a 

expectations and vested interests. As Anatole France memorably put it, the 
law in its majesty forbids both rich and poor to steal bread and to sleep 
under bridges. 

Roberto Unger's statement that we are "surrounded by injustice without 

know ins; where justice lies" is programmatic for postmodern approaches 
to justice. 18 It links our contemporary bewilderment at the failure of the 
theory of justice with the classical passion for the denunciation of injustice. 

J li st ice is either a critical concept that transcend- the legal do ma in and ; udges 
its in | lis rice, or it is redundant, if in it positively ham", rul. :-y encouraging an 
unquestioning attitude to law and power. Postmod em icy brings to an end the 
exalted attempts to ground moral action exclusively u pon cogn it ion, reason, 
or the law and marks the beginnings of a new ethical awareness. But the re- 
linking of ethics and politics or of justice and the law m ust pass through a new 
conception of the good, in a situation where classical teleology is :" istorically 

acceptance. The modern cosmos has been disenchanted and does not carry. 

Natural laws are the concern of scientists, not of moral philosophers. And 

while we witness a return to God in the twenty-first century, this is a sign 

disagreement and conflict between mutually exclusive religions. We need an 

ethical principle and an associated theory of judgment that would transcend 
and allow us to criticize out legal practice'., wa.le being r~.riv.ly p.acec within 
our history and experience - a transcendence in immanence, which would 
avoid the pitfalls of Kantian moralism. 

The most important philosophical influence in re-conceptualizing justice 
and Lidgment for postmod erniry has been Emmanuel Leviuas's ethics and 
their popularization in the legal academy by Jacques Derrida. - ^ Levinas ar- 
gues that wester:" philosophy ltm\ ethics share a common attitude towards 
the world, which reduces the distance between self and other and makes 
the different follow the same. Classical philosophy promised to reveal the 
structure of reality by claiming that the realm of beings follows the laws of 

starting point of knowledge and, as a result, what differs from the self-same 



under which I can know the other's existence and understand his or her 
mental life. The ethics of alterity challenges these ontological and epistemo- 
logical assumptions. It starts with the other and challenges the various ways 
in which the other has been reduced to the same. The other is not the self's 
alter ego, self's extension. Nor is the other the negation of self in a dialectical 
relation that can be totalized in a future synthesis. Heidegger correctly em- 
phasized the historical and social nature of self. But the other is not similar 
to self. Self and other are not equal partners in a Heideggerian "we" in which 

absence of Sartrean existentialism that turns self into an object. 

The other comes first. He or she is the condition of existence of language, 
of self, and of the law. In the philosophy of alterity, the other can never be 
reduced to the self or the different to the same. The demand of the other that 
obliges me is the "essence" of the ethics of alterity. But this "essence" is based 
on the nonessence of the other, who cannot be turned into the instance of 
a concept, the application of a law, or the particularization of the universal 
ego. As the face of the other turns on me, he or she becomes my neighbor, 
but not the neighbor of the neighbor principle in law. As absolute difference 
and otherness, my neighbor is also the n"ost strange ..w\i.\ foreign. The appeal 
of the other is direct, concrete, and personal; it is addressed to me and I am 
the only one who can answer it. The demand does not depend on universal 
reason or law but on the concrete historical and empirical encounter with 
the other. It is this situated encounter and unrepeatable unique demand that 
assigns me to morality and makes me a bound and ethical subject. Our 
relatio:" ship is necessarily nonsym metrical ..w\i.\ non reciprocal as his or her 
unique demand is addressed to me and me alone. Equity is not equality but 
absolute dissymmetry. 

Law and jurisprudence share the cognitive and m oral attitudes of modern 
ontology. Cognitively. the law k nows the world to the extent that it su h|ec.ts it 

are potentially coextensive. The legal system h; 

its regulative function. One key strategy is the lega: person. In ( 
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with rights, entitlements, and duties like ourselves. We expect to be treated 
equally with the other, and reciprocity of entitlement and obligation is placed 
at the basis of the legal mentality. But this conception of justice as fairness 
must necessarily reduce the concreteness of the other; it must minimize the 
differences of need and desire and emphasize the similarities and homologies 
between the subjects. The moral worthiness of the other's demand is to 
be sought more in what self and other share than in those differences and 
specificities that make the other a concrete historical being. 

Legal rules ensure equality before the law and guarantee the freedom of 
the parties. But this equality is only formal; it necessarily ignores the spe- 
cific history, motive, and need that the litigant brings to the law in order to 
administer the calculation of the rule and the application of the measure. 
Similarly with legal freedom: it is the freedom to accede to the available 
repertoire of legal forms and rights, the freedom to be what the law has 
ordained, accompanied by the threat that opting out is not permitted, that 
disobedience to a legal norm is disobedience to the rule of law tout court 
and that life outside the legal form ceases. Legal rules and their mentality are 
strangely amoral; they prom ise to replace eth ieal responsi ml ity with the me- 

with the administration of justice. But there is more. Moral philosophy in its 

pred ispositions to abstract ..w\i.\ u n iversa l:/e ;u m s concrete people into gen- 
eralized legal subjects. But the legal subject, too, is a fiction and the natural 
(legal) subject is infinitely more fictitious than the corporate.' 1 The difference 
between the fictions of Rawls and those of the law is that the legal subject 
is a persona, a mask, veil, or blindfold put on real people who, unlike the 
abstractions of moral philosophy, hurt, feel pain and suffer. It is doubly im- 
portant, therefore, to remove the mask from the face of the person and the 
blindfold from the eyes of justice. But how can we move from the ethics of 
responsibility to the law? 

Ethical responsibility starts with the demand of an other and the call to 
responsibility. But the law must also introduce the demands and expectations 
of the third party. "The other is from the first the brother of all the other 
men."' 1 Coexistence places a limit on infinite responsibility. When someone 
comes to the law, he or she is already involved in conflict with at least one 
more person and the nidge has to halar.ee the eontlicTing ree uests. The in dge, 
seen from the perspective of the litigants, is the third person, whose action 
removes the dispute from the domain of interpersonal hostility and places 
it within the confines of the institution. Because the third is always present 
in my encounter with the other, the law is implicated in every attempt to 
act morally. But the law limits our infinite responsibility for the other and 



s the demands put before it. The law translates these requests into 
ill' Li lip U at: i' of rights', legal er. tit.em L-nts. ami procedural pro- 
prieties, and makes them appear contemporaneous and comparable. Almost 
by definition and necessity, the law forgets the difference of the different and 
the otherness of the other and, in this sense, it cannot escape injustice. To 
say therefore that the law begins as ethics, as the infinite, non-totalizable 

factual. But the ethics of alterity is unequivocal; the sense of responsibility, 

from the proximity of one to another, the fact that we are involved and 
implicated as we are faced and addressed by the other. 

A community (and its law) based on justice is therefore double: first, it 
is an ethical community of unequal hostages to the other and a network of 
undetermined but immediate ethical relationships of asymmetry, where lam 
responsible and duty bound to respond to the other's demand. But, second, 
community also implies the commonality of law, the calculation of equality, 
and the symmetry of rights. In a community of equals, I too am another like 
the others and I too am a legitimate claimant and recipient of the other's 
care. It is on this basis of the "legal as ethical" that we can visualize a 
politics of law that disturbs the totalizing tendency of the legal system. Such 
politics would allow the other to reappear both as the point of exteriority 
and transcendence that precludes the closure of ontology and as the excluded 
and unrepresentable of political and legal theory. Here we approach the 
post mod em apor ia of j List ice: to act justly one m List Treat the other both as 

unique person who commands the response of ethical asymmetry. 

Justice is therefore grounded in the ethical turn to the other; it "is im- 
possible without the one that renders it finding himself in proximity . . .The 
judge is not outside the conflict, but the law is in the midst of proximity." 33 

upon to respond to the ethical relationship by the other. We must compare 

of duties over rights. Injustice would be to forget that the law rises on the 

ground of responsibility for the other and that ethical proximity ..w\i.\ asym- 
metry overflow the equality of rights. The law can never have the last word. 
I.eijal re:ations are just only if they recogn i/e "the ini possibility or passing by 
he who is proximate. "'1 We cannot define justice in advance, we cannot say 
that "justice is X or Y," because that would turn the injunction of ethics into 
,\n abstract theory and would turn the command "Be | list" into an empty 
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The indeterminate judgment 

traditions, which have contributed to the history of the common law but have 
boon forgotten in modernity: Aristotelian practical wisdom ..w\i.\ casuistry. 
For Aristotle, practical wisdom is the virtue ot praxis. Practical judgments, 
unlike theoretical statements, do not deal with essences or with necessary and 
immutable relations. They have a timely and circumstantial character, and 
they depend on a full and detailed understanding of the contingencies of the 

connections between phenomena, while practical knowledge deals with the 

changing ;w\i.\ the variable ..w\i.\ with "ultimate particu lars," and tnes to gtasp 

the singularity of practical judgment to that of peivcpr.on iiist-bcsis.' 1 '' I luis 
while the evolving knowledge of the aims of good life forms the horizon of 
Aristotelian ethics, pbronesis recognizes that moral norms and values are 
just that, a horizon. In his discussion of justice, Aristotle argues that equity, 
epieikeia, is the rectification of legal justice, in so far as the law is defective on 
account of its generalizations. While laws are universal, "the raw material of 
human behaviour" is such that it is often im possible to pronounce in general 
terms. Thus "justice and equity coincide, av\d both are good, [but] equity 
is superior." 1 Practical |udgment is preoccupied with the specificity of the 
situation anc with the perception, understand mg. ;\ni.\ |t: dgiug ot th e smgt: .ar 
as singular, and is a major source of inspiration tor medieval casuistry. 

Casuistry is a church-based form of moral and religious reasoning.-'" 
Christian casuistry, designed to help priests resolve borderline problems in 
a principled yet sensitive manner, reached its height of refinement and influ- 
ence around the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Casuistry starts from 
the position of the unique individual in his or her natural and social environ- 
ment and attempts to describe this singularity in morally relevant terms. It 

and analysis of circumstances, the qualification of opinions, the accumu- 
lation of multiple arguments, and the statement ot practical resolutions of 
particular moral problems in the light of all these considerations. It is based 
on general maxims, but these are not "universal or invariable, since they 



In ikl •zone with certainty only in die typical eon J in on s or the spent and the 
circumstances of action."- 1 ' 

These maxims were derived from three sources: the Bible; the opinions of 
the learned who had, in the past, written about moral problems and whose 
opinio:", had come to be recognized as authoritative; and, finally, conscience. 
Conscience, like equity's conception ot the term, was not merely mdiv.diial 

on individual circumstances, but its judgment was intimately linked with the 

wisdom of pas: practices and open-ended principles. The locus of this .ins. is 
the "case," which brings together the various public ..w\i.\ private aspects of 
the moral dilemma, the concrete persons with their unique histories, the time 
and place of the action, and the wider considerations involved. Casuistry 
followed the rhetorical top 
allowed as many aspects of the s 

It is evident that one discipline that has taken the injunctions of casuistry 

cousin, is the common law. Especially in the jurisdiction of the court of 
equity, conscience is paramount. For the equity courts, conscience is both 
principle and individ ual in en in I comprehension of the possibility ot right ac- 
tion. Like casuistry, the common law has the inherent potential to consider 
sensitively the specifics of the person before it. But the growth of statutory 
interventions, the introduction of doctrinalism and of the "textbook tradi- 

in law. The treasure chest of common-law decisions is full to the brim with 
cases where the uniqueness of the other person has been disregarded. In the- 
ory, the common law has never rejected the working procedures of the case 
method. Its particularity is to be found in the dialectical relationship between 

the specific facts involved in any particular dispute. Past decisions are both 

sources of genera! hut open-eiieee principle ;\ni.\ \-<r.:-C:-i.\cnr~ for f.iture cases 

circumstances, which, in the best judgments, are woven into complete and 
aesthetically constructed narratives. In recognizing the uniqueness of each 
case, the common law retains the potential for an ethical application of 
principles and for the development of a notion of justice that is aware of the 
requirements of the individual before the court and of the contingency of 

This analysis can be of great importance for the revitalization of justice 
in law. We need to develop a new, secular form of casuistic reasoning that 
will draw from the repressed traditions of case reasoning. The Aristotelian 
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phrones'ts insists on the mi porta nee of sim.it ion and context but is predic 
upon a teleology that does not exist av\d can no: he re-created. The judge 
be the person closest to the classical and casuistical mod el of the phronim 
modernity, but in the absence of a shared universe of value we m 

The morality of legal duty- and right produces inevitable and inescapable 
conflicts and injustices that the legal institution can address only if it returns 
to the initial inTiution of ethi.'-: rh.it practical judgment works only in the 
context of the good (life). But this universal can no longer be the consensual 
virtue of the polis of classical teleology or the abstract duty to follow divine 
or state law. At the end of modernity the good can be defined only according 
to the needs and demands of the other - the person in need, but also the self- 
sen sitivity to sing; .a nry in her en c in the sen se <>: ustice. The demand that the 
other is to be heard as a full person - in other words, the demand for ethics - 
introduces certain minimum communicative and moral requirements for le- 
gal procedure as to the type of hearing to be given to the person before the 
law and the nature of the interpretation and application of the relevant legal 
rules.-* The sense of justice returns the law to the other and the good. But 
we should repeat that law's inescapable commitment to the rule means that 

Postmodern justice 

Cases arising from the arrival of refugees exemplify the problems and 

possibilities of postmodern judgment. Immigration officers in Dover and 
Heathrow must decide whether the arriving refugee has a valid claim to po- 
litical asylum that will admit him or her into Britain and allow him or her 

But this administrative decision is occasionally subjected to judicial review 

In an important case involving Tamil refugees fleeing the conflict in Sri 
Lanka, the applications for asylum were refused by the Home Office and 
the refusals were challenged in the courts. + 1 The central legal issue was the 
correct interpretation of the requirement that refugees should have a "well- 
founded fear of persecution" that led them to flee their country of origin. The 
Court of Appeal held that "well-founded fear" was a subjective feeling. A 
refugee's actual fear, unless it could be dismissed as "paranoid," can ground 
a claim for asylum. The House of Lords reversed this judgment. An actual 
and genuine fear was not sufficient. It should have an "objective basis" that 



could be "objectively determined" by the Home Secretary, the immigration 
officer, or the judge, by looking not only at the facts known to the refugee but 

tion supplied by the Foreign Office." On this basis, the Tamil refugees were 
refused asylum because the Home Office had concluded that the civil war 
in the Tamil areas of Sri Lanka did not "on objective grounds" constitute 
persecution of Tamils.^ 1 

In this encounter with the refugee, the role of the judge has gradually 
changed. The |udge started .is the recipient of die refugee's request, but, in 
considering the objective but unknown facts, he or she claims to be on the 
same plane as the refugee. The past pain and the fear of future torture have 
been translated into an interpretable, understandable reality that, like all 
reality, is potentially shareable by judge and victim. This translation of fear 
into knowledge assumes that the judge can occupy the place of the refugee 
and share the pain. If interpretations create the possibility of lingu isticnlly 
sharing experiences, then pain, death, and their fear bring interpretations 
to an end. Fear, pain, and death, however, are radically singular; they resist 
and at the limit destroy language and its ability to construct shared worlds. 
The refugee suffers fear and violence, first in the hands of the torturer and 
second in the administrative/judicial claim that this intimate fear can be 
translated into shareable knowledge. This translation restores law's ability 
to pass sentences, which was temporarily disturbed by the encounter with 
reason's other (feeling, pain, death) and law's other (the refugee). When 
confronted with a traumatic object, the cognitive attitude tries to make it 

to translate it into the idiom of an eternal truth. 

We can generalize this read in si towards a phenoni en ology tit postmod- 

performative speech-acts. The performative says and does, saying what it 
dties by doing what it says. I say, "I thee wed," "The meeting is declared 
open," "War is declared," and so it happens. Similarly, every judgment is 
implicated with force; the force of the interpretation that turns the singular 
into an instance of the norm or the particular into a case of the universal, 
and the physical force that constrains and shapes the body. The "rightness" 
of the judgment depends on the institutional felicity of the interpretation of 
law and, in benn eneutica; jurisprudence, on its accord with mora, principles. 
But its justice can be judged only according to the way it acts. Its action is 
neither the continuation of the legal interpretation nor its opposite. In many 
key respects, discourse and force differ. 

The time of justice differs from the time of interpretation. Interpretation 
turns to the past or measures up to the future as past and future inhabit the 
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ever-present. Interpretation's time is synchronic. The time of action, as vio- 
lence or justice, is diachronic. This is the time of the event. It addresses the 
other here and now in each here and now, and answers or denies the call. This 
is the pure ethical time, the time of what Levin as calls "il y a " - it is happen - 
ing. Interestingly, the two opposing conceptions of time were discussed by 
the courts- The Court of Appeal illustrated its subjective definition of fear by 
means of an allegory. "A bank cashier confronted with a masked man who 
points a revolver at him and demands the contents of the till could without 
doubt claim to have experienced a 'well-founded fear.' His fears would have 
been no less well-founded if, one minute later, it emerged that the revolver 
was a plastic replica or a water pistol." 43 The House of Lords, however, 
dismissed the analogy in summary fashion. An "objective observer" of the 
robbery would accept the cashier's fear as well founded only until he discov- 
ered the fact that the firearm was fake. Before that, he could not have been 
an "objective" observer in any case. While he was still defrauded, he was in 
exactly the same state as the cashier, possibly in fear but certainly not seeing 
the truth. The objective observer must reserve judgment until such time as 
all relevant facts are in. From that position, the Tamil refugees' fears were 

and the official response should be determined after "examining the actual 
state of affairs in [the refugees'] country." 44 

We can draw a parallel here between the time of fear and pain and the 
time of justice. When fear, pain, or justice are dealt with as "real" entities 
that can be verified or falsified according to objective criteria, their time or 
the time of the response to them is the time of constancy and omnitem- 
porality of descriptions, theories, and institutions. Truth is atemporal and 
theory is all-seeing. Fear and pain, by contrast, are individual feelings expo- 
instant and non-immediate, the House of Lords is also violating the time of 
ethics. 

Violence or justice can happen only at the moment of their occurrence. 
They are the performative aspects of the legal judgment. Nothing that hap- 
that anticipates the future (a prom ise or a vision of a happy comm unify) can 
account fully for or preempt the uniqueness of the response. And, as in the 
robbery analogy, the response of the person obligated can only be instant and 
immediate. We can now understand why, for Derrida, the instant of the just 
decision has an urgency that obstructs knowledge. Justice, like the robber and 
the fear he created, cannot wait for all relevant facts. Even if the judge had 
all the information and all the time in the world, "the moment of decision, as 
such, always remains a fin i:e m oment of urgency and preeipitanon . . . since it 



deliberation that precedes it. " 4S 

In this sense justice takes again the form of an aporia: to be just, you 
must both be free and follow a rule or a prescription. A just and responsi- 
ble division must both conserve and destroy or suspend the law enough to 
reinvent it and rejustify it in each case. Each case is different and requires 
a unique interpretation, which no rule can guarantee absolutely. But at the 
same time there is no just decision if the judge does not refer to law or rule, 
if he suspends his decision before the undecidable or leaves aside all rules. 
TV. is :s die reason that we can not say that a iudg:-". ent is | list. A decision may 
be recognized as lawful, in accordance with legal rules and conventions, but 
it cannot be declared just because justice is the dislocation of the "said" of 
the law by the - unrepresentable - "savins;" of ethics. "For a decision to be 
just and responsible, it must, in its proper moment if there is one, be both 

it or suspend it enough to have to reinvent it in each case, rejustify it, at 

principle." 4 Justice seeks the particular at the momen 

runs the risk to turn to its opposite, z-,6 as such it has the chai 

double bind. The action of justice requires an incessant movement between 

the general rule and the specific case that has no resting place and finds no 

point of equilibrium. There is a dislocation, a delay or deferral, between the 

ever-present time of the law and the always-to-com e temporality of ethics. 

We can conclude that justice has the characteristics of a promissory state- 
ment. A promise states now something to be performed in the future. Being 
just always lies in the future; it is a promise made to the future, a pledge to 
look into the event and the uniqueness of each situation and to respond to 
the absolute unrepeatability of the face that will put a demand on me. This 
promise, like all promises, does not have a present time, a time when you 
can say, "There it is; justice is this or that." Suspended between the law and 
the good in -the-face-of-the- other, justice is always still to come or always 
already performed. But, as the ethical exposure to the other is inevitably and 
necessarily reduced to the simultaneity of the text, the law and the judge are 

of turning the other to an instance of interpretation, but also the physical 
violence that follows every verd ict ,\nii judgment. Postmodern ; urispr udence 
has to keep disrupting; the .aw in the name of justice and to keep reminding 
the law of its inescapable violence. A postmodern theory of justice allows 

of the same. The law is necessarily committed to the form of universality 

and abstract equal ity; but it m ust also respect the req uests of the contingent. 
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must pass through the ethics of alterity 
nbeddedness in ethics. In this unceasing 
al and calculating and the most concrete 
egality of form and subjectivity and the 
.ther, law answers the postmodern call to 
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